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A NEW i^S&m HOUR. 



"In the Olden Time," by Miss Roberts, Is 
just add^d to the Leisure Hour Series. It is 
one ol those books which may be taken 
slowly, like an ice cream, with pauses of de- 
licious gustation. One is loth to see the last 
page melt away, and yet it is one of those 
stories from which a disciplined readercan 
extract the pith in one perusal. But as the 
great average of readers is not disciplined, 
but simply hungry for entertainment, this 
healthy little tale will doubtless do duty like 
''Buttercup'' in a good many repetitions. It 
is a thoroughly good work of its kind, a 
piece of simple Oermaii genre saved from the 
later mttdissvmlism of South Germany, re- 
touched in modem colors and set in a tempt- 
ing frame. The historical pivot upon which 
other events are made to turn is the 
peasant rebellion of the first quarter . 
of the sixteenth century. Luther and 
the Reformation are just emerging from ob- 
scurityi and one of the best psychological 
studies in the book is the priest Basil, who 
lives through years of conflict between his 
reverence for Church authority and his ex- 
panding reason. The intent of the author is 
to .paint the militaryand religious dissen- 
sions of the time as reacting on individual 
and domestic character. The scene is maiilly ' 
in lovely Thuringia and in a li^^® village 
called Ilzthal. All the social castes aire in* 
corporated— the arbitrary but well-meaning 
feudal baron, the smooth-tongued, treacher- 
ous cousin who covets his lands, and the 
cruel Junker who strides through the hall in 
his plumes, insults the seneschal, strikes the 
gr#oms, and tortures or kills every living 
thing that opposes him. Of course the group 
contains a OAselda-Uke baroness who cowers 
before her husband, and is obstinat'C only in 
Jier Romanism. There is„also:8| daughterj^ 



heiress of Burgstein, a high-spirited child 
who shoold have heen a hoy in order to sat- 
isfy haroniil amhitioxii and who, after 
btr sadden orphanage (for the envious 
cousin compasses the marderk>f her father), is 
helieved to have been burned in the sacking 
of the castle by the peasantry. Her rescue 
and rearing at the hands of Hildemund, a 
kind of poet-knight of mixed ancestry^ and 
I his sweet-natnred mother give occasion for 
some quite effective characterization. Hllde- 
mund loves the little Burgfrftulein, but he 
very nobly stifles confession; yet poshed by 
the priest he breaks forth after this wise : *'It 
harms her not; none was ever harmed by a 
great love ;** and when the priest sympatheti- 
cally mnseSi "And yet 't is sore pity/' Hilde- 
mund replies, ''There are battles which a 
man must fight alone ; reverend sir, I pray 
you to forget all this. Ulfric must never 
know that his joy makes my pain.'' The 
claimant referred to is a young hermit, real 
heir of all the lands and titles of ^chten- 
berg, but condemned to exile as a leper 
through the verdict of a ''learned leech," 
who acts under instructions from the same 
venomous cousin, whose schemes work 
such ill to the heiress. Of course 
Hildemund wins the rose of Burgstein ip the 
end, alter the fashion of orthodox German 
love. There is plenty of horror in the book, 
huts and harvests burned, peasants hanged 
or tortured, and a delineation ot those in- 
tense personal passions possible to an age 
wherein the lex talionU was in full activity. 
As history, the picture is undeniably good. 
No one who knows the modem German char- 
acter can escape an intuitive conviction that 
this character, thrown three centuries back, 
would have developed in its surroundings 
much after the fashion indicated in this book. 
Miss Yonge's '*Dove in the Eagle's Nest" 
would form a good companion piece for it. It 
hintA a high power of imagination that two 
English women should have been able so to 
think themselves into the spirit of German 
history as to reproduce it so vitally. Our lit- 
erature has too few stories of this kind. The 
incident is that of a past era, but the charac- 
ters have simple and admirable traits such as 
the young story-lovers of America might, 
wisely study. [Estes & Laurlat.]31{4^|>t^[^|I|9 
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The period of the Peasant War of 1521-5 in Germany 
is one of such unrelieved gloom, that it would not lend 
itself to the purposes of fiction, were it not that even 
then domestic life went" on, endangered indeed, and 
greatly agitated, but persistent. It is the effect of this 
wild and troubled time on the fortunes of private indi- 
viduals, rather than its historical side, which is presented 
in the following tale. 

One historical character, however, appears in it, 
drawn in a more favourable light than that in which he 
is usually shown. Ulrich of Wiirteniberg has had 
the misfortune to be chiefly known to posterity through 
the writings of implacable enemies, who, while observing 
to the full the precept of ' Nothing extenuate,' have set 
down a great deal in malice. Historians have accepted 
their statements only too readily, and only one here 
and there has noted that the later life of Duke Ulrich 
redeemed the offences of earlier years, and amply 
showed that he had learned the uses of adversity. 

Readers of old German chronicles will recognise the 
outline of the leper's story — the ' poor olerk who sat 
desolate, while all Germany sang his songs.' 

It should perhaps be added that the name of 
* Bosilde ' was hereditary in one or two ancient families, 
and seems early to have been accepted as meaning a 
rose, though derived from q^uite another source, 
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CHAPTER I. 

There have been times in every country where the art 
of preaching is practised when it has sunk to so low an 
ebb as to have lost all influence and to have fallen into 
derision, times when the people lent a weary and scorn- 
ful -ear to preachers with no message to give. Never, 
perhaps, was this more strikingly the case than in 
G-ermany at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The great religious movement of two hundred years 
earlier had died away, or was crushed by Rome ; the 
pulpit had become merely a means of recommending 
abuses encouraged by the Church, or a place where the 
listeners were entertained by coarse jests and stories. 
When Easter came with its unmannerly revels, the priest 
of such a country village as that in the Ilzthal would 
•interrupt his discourse to cry cuckoo, or cackle like a 
hen, or tell a legend of how St. Peter, drinking at a 
tavern, had by a merry trick cheated mine host of his 
score, and the church, tolerably well filled for once in 
the year, would resound with laughter and applause. 
For some forty years the Ilzthalers had had no better 
shepherd than this Pfarrer Cyprian, and it was small 
wonder if Lather could assert of peasants under such 
pastors that they ' lived like the dear cattle and un- 
reasoning swine, came not once to church in five 
Sundays, nor to the Lord's Table in five years.' Spiri- 

B 



a m THE OLDEN TIME. 

taal life had died out, and only terrified and timid Bn- 
peratition remained. If amy preacher dared speak faome 
Irutha, be might expect to be fallen upon and beaten as 
BtNjn aa he left the church. Pfarrer Cyprian knew this, 
and never made the experiment. 

re were signs of ft mighty reviving breath 
er Germany ; a prophet and teacher bad 
here and tliere throughout the land one and 
ougb often opposed to his epecial doctrinew, 
to speak stirring words, and though such 
apt to be silenced, or sent by ecclesiastical 
) out-of-the-way places, yet even in a desert 
who can speak to men's hearta will find an 
Lther ; and such an one, it was rumoured, 
1 the Ilzthal to replace Pfarrer Cyprian, now 
■raveyard around the Church of St. Eustatins 
lace, enclosed by a low thick ed^ of fir-trees, 
ilo^e as a box edging, with here and Hiere a 
itanding up, its lower houghs trimmed away, 
I the trees in a Noah's ark, which indeed 
-less copied from such a model. Many a 
with other toys and pine-wood furniture, 
■om the Ilzthal and the neighbouring valleys 
and Erfurt., for the vi!laf;ers in this district 
en Nuremberg in th^ir handiwork, and 
sport from such secluded spots wns difficult, 
if the wooded hills ran the Bcnnsteig, a good 
ng which traffic could pass, 
hal was a narrow yalley in the great Thn- 
st, and in the upper part hardly more than 
le, and the village at its mouth stood rather 
lid than where it would, all the houses being 
a spot of ground round one end of which 
luntain stream, which rushed down from the 
leyond, made a sodden turn, converting it 
,ture peninsnla. Almost every house had a 
;e built under it to allow the wat«r, when in 
and space to escape, inetead of hurling its 
inst the walls. They wore irregular one- 
ses, with high steep roofs, covered wit!) 
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brown tiles, or else slated like the little steeple of the 
church ; and a few, belonging not to serfs but free pea- 
sants, were cased all over with a kind of slate-armour, 
like a knight in his mail. But most of them were very 
humble, with rough stone steps, and small windows 
letting in little air or light, and more than one was so 
decrepit that it was only kept upright by strong wooden 
supports, which sustained the projecting upper storey, 
and Were driven deep into the bed of the stream, in 
spite of the risk that a rush of water would one day 
sweep them away. 

The fronts of the houses all looked across the stream 
towards the great mass of rock towering above the 
church, and known as the Burgstein, whose giant cliffs, 
scarred and rent by time and tempest, seemed ever 
threatening to fall and crush the church below, and yet 
stood on, and stand there still, just as they did that 
autumn evening in 1524 when the new priest of Ilzthal 
was preaching to his flock. 

The church was strangely niched under the rocks, 
probably to be out of the way of the stream when it 
swelled in flood, and the architecture was perforce 
adapted to the situation. Two narrow aisles enclosed a 
wide nave, with pillars rising to support a roof whose 
lofty height was out of all proportion to the diminutive 
little steeple. The building was evidently the offering 
of a piety or a remorse which had sought to spend on it 
all which could be spent. The carved work came from 
the hand of artificers from Ulm ; the windows glowed 
with gorgeous painted glass, and around the capitals of 
the pillars were carved roses, bud and blossom, leaf an<i 
fruit, the badges of the lord of Burgstein, who dwelt in 
the castle which crowned the rocks overhead, and whose 
ancestors had built the church and dedicated it to their 
patron saint. 

Never in the memory of anyone in the valley had 
sudfi a congregation been seen within its walls as was 
gathered there that autumn evening, and, instead of 
whispering, interrupting the sermon by audible remarks, 
or beguiling the time with deep draughts from the beer 

B 2 
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cans whioli they brought with them and set under their 
seatg, the listeners grew more and more wrapt in 
absorbed attention. 

They were all peasants, bnt by no means all 
Ilzthalerg ; the fame of the preacher mnsb have travelled 
far, for among hia hearers were some from distant 
valleys— charcoal -bnmevs and minors, setfs from other 
t sprinkling of free Bauers, owning theii" 
t hardly better oil than serfs, 
dnsky twilight had hardly yet gathered 
t building. There was a pink glow in the 
passing into saffron ; a bright gleam yet 
;be highest trees at the farther end of the 
and on the cross of stone roses upon the 
nrcb, and in the scattered silvery spray of 
?ser, as it leaped out of a cavern far over- 
iwered down into the stream flowing below. 
18 building it had grown so dark that the 
congregation were dim and indistinct, 
he did, above them, the countenance of 
was however visible in a shaft of light 
im a window of clear glass, high up, and 
3 pale features. So wrapped were his 
s discourse that none could have told if he 
long time or a short one, but now he was 
of his sermon. He leant slightly forward, 
se pleading earnestness. 
ad Hell, dear brothers,' he was saying, 
right. Bnt understand this, all of you, it 
;h pilgrimage, or offering, or indulgence, 
escape it. Hell is the absence of God. 
is absent, any condition is like hell, only 
so taken up with what we behold, and 
inly now and then do we know this. When 
I things are gone; and we must face the 
. Bnt, say yoa, we fear God-aa much as 
How shall we stand before Him ? How 
Him p Ah, friends, yon ca/ti.'n.oi see Him, 
olinesB no man shall see His face here or 
To, we dare not look on Him, even if we 
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could. . But ' and the mellow, musical voice took 

an indescribable tone of rapturous, tender triumph, 
* there is One on whom we may look, and see God and 
yet live — our dear Lord. Our dear Lord ! ' he repeated, 
looking upward, and standing for an instant with raised 
hands, and such a gaze of wrapt devotion and glad 
certainty, that perhaps not one heart there but wns 
thrilled for an instant at least with the perception of 
that mysterious, unique attraction of the Cross which is 
the secret spell of Christianity. There was a moment 
of perfect stillness ; then the look of one communing 
with an unseen world faded from the preacher's face ; 
he sighed, looked down for an insiant on the congrega- 
tion, already shaking off the spell which he had cast 
upon them, and gave the blessing. They rose as if in 
haste to escape from Ihe strange new feeling which he 
had awakened, and flocked out of the church. Most of 
the women hastened homeward with their children, but 
many of the men lingered to discuss what they had 
heard, and him who had spoken. There was a hush as 
they saw him leave the church by a side door, and turn 
towards his small, isolated house, close by — a man of 
middle stature, with finely cut pale features, dark 
eyes, and a sensitive beautiful mouth. It was the face of 
a man who could not go through life without suffering 
keenly ; who would feel as anguish what a coarser or 
stronger nature would hardly count pain at all. A man 
with that look would be sure to shrink all his life Ions: 
with morbid horror from anything base, or coarse, or 
painful, even while forcing himself pitilessly to en- 
counter it. He looked singularly out of place among 
his rustic flock. 

Everyone looked after him with interest, or, at all 
events, a dull curiosity. * A good man ! ' one bystander 
murmured, with a wistful sigh, as if feelings long 
dormant had been stirred. 

* A good man, say you ? I know not as to that, but 
a heretic he is, mark my words,' put in an old woman, 
leaning on her stick with withered trembling hands. 

* Aye, indeed ? And how long have you studied 
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such raattera, goody ? ' asked a neiglnbonr, rai'sintf » 

laanb, amid which she retorted nndauiited, 'Needs no 

learning to see that ! Wtatever Father Cyprian — rest 

his soul !^may hare been ont of the pulpit, when !io 

gave ns plenty of Latin, and roared Tintil 

' shook. Kow this man spoke nerer a 

his disconrse from first to last ; too proud 

it, to apend Latin on Bnch as we.' 

is of gentle birth, and all snch hang 

1 a gaunt serf, with simken flashing eyes. 

lever so fair, he is at heart the poor 

, Father Cyprian was one of ns ; he knew 
son man cannot live as thongh he were a 
rine,' said the old woman. ' I would the 
■e here now. 'Tis not ho who would have 
y Sunday and holiday, as though preaching 
m thing, bnt fit for nil times. I like not 
:ingin reverence. And this Herr Basil, 
be one of the blessed saints, no, nor Mary 

'Tis a heretic, t tell you.' 
hobbled off, shaking her old head omin- 

scarce respectful to speak straight to a 
as he wonid have ns,' said a pale arti,=!an. 
e saints for but to pray for ns and tnm 



ou, Jobsfc Eich ! Would yon say that the 
od the saints were not always in heaven 
nd pray for ns ? ' exclaimed a scandalised 

[ spoke not to you, darac, I spoke to Eich 
ir me if yoB can. Master Schmidt ! ' 
mow not, any more than I know what 
and Ka'jpar here within a church.' 
smith, with a laagh. ' It was ever said 
IS holy water.' 
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* I came because men bepfin to speak much of this 
new priest's discourses, and I would hear for myself/ 
said the hollow-eyed serf. 

* And what think you thereof ? ' 

* For one thing, that if all men be brethren, as ho 
said, to most a younger brother's portion is given — 
blows and hard work, while the others get the money 
and lands.' 

* A true word ! For us nought but new burdens 
every day — taxes are the only thing the nobles do not 
keep to themselves,' muttered another, drawing nearer. 
* River, wood, and field, are all theirs only, while as for 
us, we may not so much as break one of the branches 
which God made grow for all — no, not though snow 
rise above oar heads in winter, and the old and the 
children perish for lack of fire, even if we men fight 
through it.' 

* Aye, and in summer, when one hopes to lay aside 
somewhat for the evil months, what chance have we ? ' 
broke in a third, who owned a few acres. * This very 
day I saw half-a-dozen deer browsing in my field, and 
when I sought to scare the accursed beasts with shout 
and trump, they looked me in the face as if they were 
barons and counts each one of them. The evil things 
know as well as you or I do that we dare not so much 
as let fly an arrow against them. It were safer to harm 
a fellow- man than game or fish ! ' 

* Aye, as I know well,' said the serf Kaspar, slightly 
lifting a right arm where the hand was wanting. * And 
when last flood covered pur fields with stones, had we 
one due less to pay, one day's work let off* for our lord 
because we were ruined men or needed to clear the land 
ere it could bear again ? Or, when widow and orphans 
are mourning, like Martha E/iedl and her children 
yonder, can the corpse be laid in earth, be they ev-er so 
penniless, until the death-tax be paid to their lord ? 
Call you these things brotherly ? Yet we are all of one 
blood and bone, I trow ! ' 

* Well, well, my masters, it has always been so and 
always will ; the lords make the laws, and it is best to 
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aay nougbt, for who knows liow far words may fly?' 
said an old man, interposing timidly and anxiously, 
among the group of speakers, who hecame each moment 
more excited. 'No man can get ontof theekin wherein 
he was born. Some must be uppermost and some nnder. 
most while the world wags.' 

' " St. Joseph, but that is true,' said ft carpenter, 
f like a pious man by his patron saint. ' And 
is none of thu worst, though hia bailiff be cruel 
us ; he hae never done such deeds as his cousin 
cnbe:^, for all his soft looks and words. Eugh ! 
tales are told of how he haa dealt with his 
I. 'Tis not safe so much as to name him.' 
I, hold your peace do, Kaspar ; yon have had 
ning already,' urged a little man, plucking iiini 
jacket. ' Such talk as yonra is treason, and 
means hanging and quartering. Tou sh6uld 
re nnderstanding.' 

rould take ii long needleful of thi'ead to darn 
n in thine, sclineider,' said Kaspar, raising a 
t the eapeiise of his interlocutor, tto village 
' Such as thou had best leave treason alone ; but 
e some who can remember— — -' he lifted his 
d a Buddon light kindled in bis gloomy eyes — 
the good days before the priests and lawyers 
in their accursed canon law, at least a time 
lose who are below nearly got above, and the 
3hoe may yet he uphfted, and the old song sung 

Wet frei wiU aeyn, der fol^e dieaem SoDn«nschein.'" 

hose once beloved and familiar, but long for- 
words were sung, low indeed, but distinctly, a 
id thrill went through the group ; hasty and 
looks were cast around, and many dropped out 
ried away. 

ah, for ail the saints' sake ! Mary and Joseph ! 
bird carry the song, or if the bailiff bo within 
'tis ft hanging matter tor ns all,' urged several, 
ing with abject terror how raercilessiy was snp. 
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pressed all connected with the peasant rebellion of some 
years earlier, the banner of which bad borne a peasant's 

shoe. 

'Yon are not wise, Kaspar,' said Jobst Eich, who 
had, however, looked up with an irrepressible flash of 
enthusiasm when the first notes of the prohibited song 
caught his ear. * You scarce 'scaped the halter when 
you were haled before the Freiherr for fishing in the 
river, and many a man has had his tongue slit for no 
worse than speaking of the Bundschoh.' 

' All the same if there were but half a dozen brave 
fellows who would back me up, I would go to the castle 
and demand that at least no new burdens be laid ui)on 
us. I should well like to speak my mind to a noble, 
face to face, for once.* 

' That day may come,' muttered the other serf under 
his breath. 

' Aye, it is ever da^rkest before the dawn,' answered 
KAspar ; and then, turning suddenly and vehemently on 
the rest, * Do you know that all through the land there 
is a stir? that again it is like that we shall see if a 
priest's or a noble's blood be redder than a peasant's ? 
Is it not so, boy ? You go all over the country side and 
hear all that passes,' he added, turning sharply on a 
slim, blue-eyed lad, who had listened silently, but with 
great sympathy and interest to what had passed. He 
nodded but made no other reply, for the priest had come 
out of his house, and was passing near, with a kind, 
grave bend of the head to those of his flock wbo lifted 
their caps to him, as most did, though some looked 
sullenly or boorishly away, and no one showed any 
alacrity to greet him, except the old woman who had 
accused him of heresy, and who now hobbled eagerly 
forward and obsequiously begged his blessing, which ho 
gave, but with visible distaste, as if her blear eyes and 
fawning humility were absolutely insufferable ; but his 
whole expression changed into tender sweetness when a 
little child ran up and looked confidiugly in his face. 
He laid his hand gently on the flaxen head, spoke in 
caressing tones, and passed on still with the same sweet, 
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softened look oa his cotintecance, towards the forest. 
The old womau shook )ier head anspioioosly, and hobbled 
&waf nmtteriug to herself, and more than one spectator 
followed bim with ccrious eyes, and wondered what took 
him into the forest at sitch an hoar. 

The parley which his appoarance had interrupted 
was not, renewed ; the villt^era had dropped away, and 
rs and two or three more, after a word or two 
par, had gone their way. Jobst Eich was the 
' ; ho Bpoke low to him, and each as they parted 
the words which Kaspar had oaed a little wbilo 
It is ever darkest before the dawn.' lu a few 
Jftrdly anyone remained on the green, except 
,ud the buy whom, he had addressed. The sun 
set for some time, and a soft, fragrant, dusky 
reigned. A bat flitted by, chasing moths, 
d of the stream in the valley, and the rush of 
g Pollatwaaser, hardly audible by day, became 
heard. Sonnda from a distance came on the 
owls began to htiot in the forest, the strange 
of the nightjar, and the call of the qnails in 
t fields thrilled through the air. 
e, lad, it grows late,' said the Bnrgstein serf, 
s lie together for a while.' 
walked on, side by side, in a way which 
b certain confidential intimacy, thongh the boy 
easy, fearless bearing and well-cared- for air, 
if another rank, almost another race, to the 
ragged serf, ia^'oy years his elder, and already 
want and suffering. They might have re- 
1 Day and Night. For a mile or more their 
ip the valley, and for some time both walked 
[inbroken silence. 
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CHAPTER IL 

' Heldemund, lad ! ' said the eerf, lajing his left hrnnd 
saddenlj on the boj's arm, * bewarv of tri.-* priest. I 
saw how you hearkened to him whik he prea'-L*^*!. and 
small marvel, since he moved roe — me ! '^ Lo kr.ow 
what a priest is — but trust him not ; rn>»i n-* a'^aven 
crown. Thej are all alike, priest -aiA n.*'r k, '^.-'j-aiar 
and religions, one i»tarling ever cLatcern hk-,- ikH* 'r*^r. 
Trust them ? Was it not a priest who k-ri-n^d in the 
confessional of the great rising tba' wa^ p! iMte^i forty 
years or so ago, when Mary the Vi'^ln ser^t Har.n 
Boheim to tell men that there sr.oald V^ neit-.er P-oe 
nor prince, priest nor noble ? And wLat eii^ae*! r The 
false priest told Kaiser Max, and hundreds of pea.<act^ 
were cut down, hanged, qnartered. torn by wild horses. 
Yet the thing was told nnder seal of confer^Lon.' 

' Aye, so I ha? e heard.' 

* And who imprisoned and burned Hans, know yon 
that too ? The Bishop of Wurzburg, after solemn pro- 
mise to give him fair trial, homed him on the green 
meadow before the castle. Dost think the soul of a 
man foully niurdered like his can rest r a sodI who 
could not fulfil a mission from the Queen of Heaven 1" 
No, I tell thee ; it must wander until it meet with time 
and place to begin the work again, and then it would 
enter into a body, and mighty things should be 
wrought,' said Kaspiar, a wild gleam lighting up his 
dark and sunken eyes. 'And I think that time has 
come ! I hear voices which tell me that I — I, Kaspar 
the serf. . . . But I must not tell thee these things. 
Only remember that priests are all alike — the Cardinal- 
bishop in his robes, and the Pfarrer Cyprian in darned 
cassocks, they all hold together, and make the priestly 
garment the cloak for all the seven deadly sins. And 
this Pfarrer Basil will be Kke all the rest.' 

*I do not think so,' said the boy, thoughtfully. 
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' I t«ll thee he IB ! I have seen those men close. 
And if I believed thee traitor and fool enoagh to whisper 

a word of what I have told thee -' * 

' Nay, not I. If I confess any secrets they shall be 

Taj own, when I have any,' langhed Hildemund ; ' but 

thon hast said little to me which might not be shonted 

from the house-top, though, maybe, there is more be- 

' " "■ "" stir grows in the land, and it may easily be 

here would rise if they had a Hans Boheim 

tm. But till then thou shouldst talk leas 

to-night after evensong,' 

my tongue w^ged too fast. My blood gets 

t times. It is easy to be wary of speech 

ig touches ns not, but when it is nearer and 

I our own soul. . . . Hark you, I know not 

« thine sometimes echoes, but some things 

host said when we talked together were no 

ghts. Dost remember saying that if the 

se again, they should have somewhat to lay 

are the Emperor P Those demands which 

suggest were wondrous just and well 

— who had the brotherly heart to devise 

J noble, most surely, nor priest, for they 

eir own order ; no bnrgher, for the burgher 

for his town and his family, and to sleep soft 

ill ; no peasant, for there was scholar's brains 

10 is it, I say ? ' 

peasants have brains, and can use them 
' answered the boy, laughingly, and evi- 
willing to answer the eager, imperative 

peak of me ? Aye ; I had enough learning 
laatery school to set ray brains to work, and 
1 my lord let the abbot have his will, I 
a monk now — a runaway one perchance 1 
nid not lose a serf, though the abbot tried 
ip me, for he thought to make something of 
is nought to the matter in hand. I ask 
who it is that can feel thus for the serf P 
lotmany, I wot. 'Tis one who has learning. 
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and a gentle spirit. Wilt not saj ? Welj, bold tliy 
peace then. But I would I had his words on a bit of 
parchment. Wilt write them down ? No ! And 
wherefore ? Wherefore, I say ? * 

He stopped, and turned his dark and threatening 
countenance upon the boy, who only smiled and shook 
his head. 

*That bit of parchment were a death-warrant to 
thee and me, were any eye to light on it,' he answered. 

* None ever shall. None, save eyes as safe, nay, 
safer, than mine. Safer, I tell thee ! * 

* And if — under torture — it were told whence it 
came ? ' 

' Torture ! The torture has yet to be devised that 
could wring from me what I choose to keep secret,' an- 
swered Kaspar. * I should know what pain is, too. 
Did I blench when this hand was chopped off from the 
wrist, and the red-hot iron seared the wound, and the 
blood hissed and ceased to rush forth ? Fear not that, 
lad. I shall not betray thee.' 

* But others might, and — and — I might myself, 
under torture ; I cannot tell,* said the boy, with a blush 
of ingenuous shame. ' Who can say beforehand ? If it 
were for myself only — but I have no right ' 

He stopped abruptly. 

* Wilt thou not ask him ? Thy friend ? ' asked 
Kaspar, eagerly. * Surely he will not refuse, if he can 
feel thus for our wrongs. It is one who has been hard 
bested and has suffered much, that I see well : all who 
suffer are to him as brethren. I would I could have 
speech of him.' 

A strange smile passed over Hildemund's face ; he 
made no answer. 

*He should be one of us,' added Kaspar, half to 
himself, * Yet I know not ; there is indeed anguish and 
wrong that levels all barriers and makes lord and serf 
alike, yet shoe and boot cannot make a pair, and knight 
and peasant pull ill together. Theirs is the armed heel 
and we have the peasant's shoe. It may trample on 
the knight yet ! Hush! there goes the priest. Whst 
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evil ia he after, wandering so late in the forest ? Our 
ways part liere, dear iaJ. Aak thy friend this thiug, 
and no word, mark me well, to that honey-tongued 
priest.' 

He etrode on, following a, path through such tangled 
underwood that only a pi'Bctised eye eould have pcr- 
and was out of sight directly ; but his rapid 
tened as he approached the miserable hovel 
inhabited. He seemed to hesitat* «'hether to 
then, making up his mind, he auddenly 
ider the low doorway and went in. 
was no furniture at all, and the hut seemed 
at a low moaning was heard from one corner, 
eap of dry heather and witliered leaves was 
igether, and restless movements showed that 
g, suffering creatui-e lay there. Kasparwent 
in the semi- darkness, stooped down, and 



tis thon at last,' a weak, qnavering voice 
' I thought to die before thou didst come 

best so. Thou wouldst have it ho, I know ; 

should not burden the young, though we 
id slaved for them as long as we oonld. 'Tis 
rid. Give me water ; 'tis all gone, i upset 
r, and it flowed away, and no one to fetch mo 
II day. Ye.i, yes, a h*rd world, and one's 
re the hardest in it, and that hurls, yon sec, 

V went out and refilled tiio pitcher, which he 
e old man's lips, propping him up as well as he 
1 his maimed right arm. 
ht to eat ? ' asked the plaintive voice, wist- 

;ht but thiu ; ' and Kaspar took from a hole in 
piece of black bread, which he put into the 
B trembling hands, though he had to put a 
■ce upon himself not to snatch it away. He 
ly tasted food himself that day, and hunger 
elly and fiercely at the sight of food. 
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* It is not much, truly,' said the old man, revived 
enough to eoraplain with more energy. * Our lord is 
bound to maintain us when we be sick and old, but he 
sends me not enough to keep body. and soul together. 
I have worked enough for him in my time ; yes, or 1 
should not be here now, broken down and racked with 
pains from head to foot. Three days in every week I 
had to work for him, the fine for him, the wet for me, 
and no pay for it ; and then the road-mending, maybe 
jast when the flax should be cut, or such crops as the 
deer and the birds left a poor man, just ready to get in ; 
or else called off to drive game; and when one had 
anything to sell, the lord must have first offer, at his 
own price. He might feed me now I think.* 

Elaspar madt> no reply. To go to the castle and 
ask the dole given by a harsh bailiff, and salted by the 
never-failing reproach for his own uselessness and the 
cause of it, cost a struggle which he often had not the 
power over himself to make. 

' And the waters full of fish, and the woods of game, 
but they are not for such as we,* the tremulous voice 
maundered on. 'It would be easy enough to trap a 
bird or a hare, if one only dared.' 

*Aye, as I did when my mother lay starving four 
winters ago. Well, I have still one hand, why not risk 
that ? 'replied Kaspar, fiercely and bitterly. 

The old man answered by feeble, querulous wailings, 
half blame, half complaint, indescribably pitiful, and 
falling like flakes of fire on the son, who, maimed and 
helpless, could do nothing to relieve or comfort him, 
and presently started up with a half-uttered curse, and 
went out of doors, and out of hearing of the piteous 
wail, ' Kaspar, Kaspar, art leaving mo ? 'Tis all dark, 
and my pains be so sharp ^ — and throw himself down 
under a tree to lose himself in thought over the hope- 
less present and the uncertain future. He had been a 
good son to his parents until want and despair hardened 
him. He knew and shrank from the thought that the 
old man had said the truth when he asserted that 
Kaspar felt him a burden and wished him dead, though 
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often, SB aow, giving the lasb bit of food he bod, itnd 
enduring keen pangR of hunger to satisfy, as far as 
possible, his falber'a, Hiserj and a vast aense of 
wrong to himaelf-and all hia clasr. woi'e fast killing 
every germ of mercy and tenderness which had ever 
existed in his heart. He had received jnst education 
to raise him above his fellows, and give him 
hongh scarcely jnater, vioma, than theirs, and 
;hey endured dumbly, hardly more able to 
their sense of injustice and auffering than the 
he reasoned about it, and waa maddeced by 
saw and felt. He knew that in earlier times 
serfs were prisoners or bought slaves, and that 
lerely the disorders in the ilohenstaufcn times 
Eld reduced the peasants to bondage, the nobles 
advantage of their defenceless condition to 
their land, giving it back only on condition of 
which passed into thraldom. Ail this made 
Ference to most of his fellow-serfs, who were too 
nd ignorant to care for anything beyond brandy 
y bread ; but it meant a great deal to Kaspar, 
eed, there watt sucli a sense of wrong abroad, 
erment and stir in the minda of men, tliat even 
1 were more or less affected by it. One such 
sessed by a sense of burning wrong as Kaspiir 
let a whole contitrysido on lire. On such 
B his the wild preaching of fanatics fell like a 
)n, and there was & great deal of it just then, 
and others like him the simple, honest teaching 
er seemed tame, while they counted his strong 
,toD of rebcliion against constituted authority as 
ickling to priests and nobles. 
Laspar lay sleepless through the greater part of 
it under the forest ij-ecs hia mind was full of wild 
s, impossible plans for setting all this mass of 
wrong straight, fierce longing for vengeance on 
;h places — schemes which he thought suggested 
Buence outside of him, or was it wiUiiii F and was 
le sometimes believed, the representative of 
lobeim, the murdered enthusiast, whom Mary 
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herself had sent to aid the oppressed. There seemed 
fire in his heart and brain ; visions danced before his 
eyes ; strange sounds ranrmnred in his ears ; he hardly 
knew how the hours passed, or when at last he lost 
consciousness in heavy sleep. 



CHAPTER III. 

The spell which Pfarrer Basil had cast on Kaspar's 
young companion was too strong to be broken by the 
serfs warning, and as soon as they parted the boy made 
all haste to follow the path Avhich the priest had taken, 
hoping for an occasion to address him. It was readily 
found. He soon saw Pfarrer Basil walking in front, in 
a glade where the fir-trees had given place to oak and 
beech and the fern grew high and thick on either side 
of the path, his head bent down, his step hurried and 
uneven, like those of a man a prey to mental pain and 
trouble. Hildemund heard him speaking in short, 
broken, half-intelligible sentences, and stopped a few 
paces off, fearing to be indiscreet in approaching him. 
His footfall could not have been heard on the turf, yet 
some consciousness of a human presence must have made 
itself felt by the priest, for he stopped and turned on the 
boy a worn and troubled face, gazing vagnely at him, 
as if his thoughts were so occupied and so far away 
from the present scene that he could not gather them. 
Hildemund was greatly struck and startled, and his 
murmur of apology seemed to rouse Herr Basil to self- 
possession. 

*Ah, good lad4' he said, smiling his peculiarly sweet 
and gracious smile, whilst his face recovered the win- 
ning and tender expression which it had worn when the 
little children looked up into it as he passed through 
the village, * I saw thee in church : thou art a good 
listener.' 

' Surely, sir ! ' answered Hildemund, looking up at 
him with frank blue eyes, full of animated pleasure and 
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interest, liia tone expressing that wTien such a sermon 
could br heard, none conid fail to listen. The prieat 
smiled, with a pleased gratiflnation that had something 
childlike in it. It was pleasant to him to be thus assured 
of what nevertheless fie must have known already, that 

"■-" ^'' rae had touchod his andience. 

Id your reverence come some day to our honse? 
)r would hold it a great honour.' 
was not in the church ? is she sick, then ? 
an scarce be,' said Pfarrer Basil, looking at 
fhose age could not have been beyond fifteen, 
thongh very simply dresaed, did not wear the 
loe, tied high round f lie ankle, nor the flapping 
lat, and who seemed in air and bearing alto- 
perior to the peasant class. 
lir, neither old nor sick.' 
(he came not with thee ? ' 
Serr Pfarrer.' 

wherefore ? Do you live too far away ? ' 
miles, scarce more ; but it is a right lonely 
the forest. Ton would not find the way, sir, 
lid gladly come and guide you whenever you. 

has brought her son np to be devout and well- 
., as I see, but how is it she comes not to ma-^s 
I?' 

oy coloured and looked down. ' She will cnmo 
I sure, your reverence,' he said, with embarrasa- 
l then it atrnck Pfarrer Basil that from what 
ed his ears concerning hia predecessor, such a 
1 the mother of this fair, courteous lad would 
be. might well shrink from contact with the 
priest of IlKthal. He sighed, and a cloud 
J come over his face and change its lines into 
^rnnesa, but they softened apain as he turned 
>y and asked his name. 'Hildemond Dahn,' 

whose man are you ? ' 
lan'a, sir,' answered the boy proudly. 
! no man's ? ' repeated the priest. 
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* No, my father was a free man.' 

* I might have guessed it/ said Pfarrer Basil, men- 
tally contrasting the conrteons, yet fearless bearing of 

' the boy with the cowed and sullen look of the peasant, 
even on lands where they were comparatively well 
treated, as on those of the Freiherr of Burgstein. 

*Yes, my father was banner-bearer to Graf von 
Geyer — we are on his lands now ; they run up here into 
those of Burgstein. The Graf i3 never here now ; he 
has a post about the Emperor.' 

* And thy father was his batner- bearer ? An honour- 
able post ! ' 

* Yes, sir, and he saved the Graf's life twice, but the 
second time he was sore wounded ; it was in the taking 
of Aarburg, and he lay long sick in the house of Master 
Rohrbach, whither he was carried ' 

* Rohrbach ? ' repeat;ed the priest musingly, and 
vainly trying to seize some association with the name 
which flitted before him. ' Well ? ' 

* It was there that he knew my mother, Magdalene 
Rohrbach, and because the Graf greatly favoured him, she 
was given my father in marriage, and our house and tlie 
ground about it made ours for ever. But he could never 
go to the wars again, so sorely was he hurt, so he became 
Bannwart ' (head-ranger). ' He lived only a few years ; 
I scarce can remember him.' 

' And your mother lives there still ? Did she not 
long for her kinsfolk and her old home ? ' asked the 
priest with some wonder. 

* I know not : grandfather Rohrbach is long dead, 
and grandmother returned to Niiremberg, whence she 
came, and married again there. My mother speaks 
little of her maiden life ; we could scarce be better than 
we are, in our own house, on our own land,' said the 
boy, with pardonable pride. 

* I would go with thee now, bnt it is late, and indeed 
I know not whither we have strayed,' said Pfarrer Basil, 
looking round. * Canst thou guide me back until 1 can 
find my way ? ' 

* Gladly, dear sir, I know all the forest round.' 

c 2 
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'And the birds and beasts, no doubt. What bird is 
it that sinKS so late when all the rest are hnslied r' ' 

"Tia the Pfinggtvogel, sir; he sits aloft and sings 
until night Eametimss. I have heard that when he 
leaves ns in aatumn he crosses the sea to Africa, and 
conies not again until he can smelt the ripe cherries in 

t, in Africa P ' 

is said, sir. Can you see him yonder, a hand- 
1, but lazj ; his wife does all the work for the 
he preens his feathers and sings. The biack- 

thruah are his cousins, bnt he is prond and 
f, while thoy are tame, and come round onr 

Thnringians love birds well. I see one or 
very cotlage.' 

sir, especially the crossbill, for it has a special 
yon know it aonght to take a nail ont of the 
I, and since then its beak has been shaped as 
,nd it can draw all poison away that would 
. and yet take no harm.' 
riest smiled a little, but made no comment. 
VT believe too much than too little,' he said 

canst thon tell me what this is ? ' he asked, 

a leaf of wood sorrel, folded for the night. 

ly, your reverence. It is Mary's flower ; it 

in her month.' 

thou know of what the triple leaves are the 

ny boy ? ' 

t well, and the strawberry too ; these are both 

tnre from Italy that we have at home.' 

on have a pictnre from Italy ? I bad not 

o find one in these parts. Ton must show it 

en I come to your house.' 

gladly, dear sir.' 
were not alone when you left the village. Who 

I saw with jon — a tall, meagre, swart man 
band P ' 
lar, sir ; he was maimed for fishing in the 
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Freiberr von Burgstein's waters, but it trulj was to 
keep bis sick motber from starving.' 

Hildemnnd could not read tbe look wbicb passed 
over tbe priest's face. Killing game or eatcbing fisb 
was so grievous an offence tbat it never occurred to 
bim it was abborrence of tbe cruel penalty exacted 
wbicb tbat look expressed. 

'And tbe sick motber?' asked Pfarrer Basil, 
abruptly. 

' Sbe died, sir. Old Martin, Kaspar's fatber, was 
ailing too, and could earn notbing, and it was winter 
. time, and tbe ways blocked witb snow ; no one knew 
tbey were in sucb evil case till Kaspar was set free from 
tbe castle prison, and came borne and found ber dead, 
and tbe old man too weak to seek belp to bury ber. 
But tbe Baron sbowed tbem mercy, for be remitted tbe 
deatb-tax ; so tbey put ber under ground.' 

' Ab ! ' said Pfarrer Basil, witb a sarcastic curl of 
bis finely-cut, sensitive lips. * Aye, tbat was merciful. 
Wbat is tbat ? ' 

He spoke witb a start and accent of dismay wbicb 
astonisbed Hildemund. * A rabbit, sir ; yes, see, tbere 
it comes, and a weasel after it; bow tbe poor beast 
screams ! Nay, tben, master weasel, not tbis time, let 
my lord's game alone ; ' and be sprang forward and 
snatcbed up tbe exbaustt d, terrified little fugitive just 
as tbe weasel was upon it. Tbe rabbit lay powerless 
witb exbaustion and terror in Hildemund's bands ; tbe 
weasel glided swiftly into tbe fern. 

* I would I bad a stick bere ; tbe beast sbould not 
bave escaped so easily,' said Hildemund, caressing tbe 
panting captive. * Tbere, get to tby burrow ; see, sir, it 
lies still, too fearful to stir ; now it lifts its ears ; it will 
be gone directly.' 

' What a cry ! Can a beast feel sucb mortal terror ? 
It will ring in my ears all nigbt,' muttered Pfarrer 
BaiSil. He was quite pale and overcome. Hildemund, 
tbougb a thoroughly kind-hearted boy, and fond of all 
live creatures, could not help feeling a little wonder and 
contempt at tbe effect produced by the rabbit's danger 
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' Toil often hear it, air. If yon did not know what it 
was yon might think & hawk had screamed.' 

'In that sight a,ud Bound I see and hear the im- 
potent angnish of all helpless, tortnred things,' said the 
priest", passing bis hand over his brow. 'My God, how 
,1-oo^A.i pain is, whererer it is found ! ' 

emnnd only dimly nnderstood his meaning, and 
nly still the over-sensitive nervous natnre that 
■el tbns — a natnre that mnat inevitably have 
keenly wherever and whenever it existed, but 
ain to cause its owner peculiar pangs at soch a 
me, and in such hard and nncaltnred S' 



ire is Ilzthal, sir,' said Hildemnnd, presently 

* the silence. 

cer Basil started, ronsed himself, and bade the 

laty good -night. 

■ely I have not displeased him ? ' thought 

ind, with quite needless ansiety, for the priest 

thinking of hira at all. 



CHAPTER lY. 

was one circumstance which alleviated, nay, 
•econeiled, Pfarrer Basil to bis exile to Ilzthal, 
was its position in the Thu ringer wald. He had 
ralk for a quarter of an honr ta find himself in 
E Bolitufle, unheard, unseen, with, as far as ho 
lo eye to watch him, no Toice to break on his 
a. The few farmeteade and cleared grounds 
r apart ; there were miles of unbroken forest 
e was secure of meeting no human being. This 
inestimable advantage, for after any occasion 
lovcd him, any contact with man, whether in flic 
t in the exercise of his pastoral office, he felt an 
irresistible impnlse to get out of sight and hear- 
be alone, and feel solitude secured to him, an 
which drove him into the loneliest places which 
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he could reach. These wanderings were strange and 
nnusnal at a time when man only felt secure behind 
strong walls and moats, and were viewed with great 
wonder and suspicion by the villagers, already jealous 
and doubtful of a pastor so nnlike any of whom they 
had experience. Father Cyprian, his predcce>sor, had 
been peasant bom; his faults were theirs, and they 
understood and were tolerant of them, even while they 
lowered his office in their eyes. That a man should 
have a hasty tongue, lead as jovial a life, drink as much 
brandy, and give himself as little trouble as jx^ssible was, 
if not admirable, quite comprehensible ; but a priest 
like Pfarrer Basil, with his cultured habits, his stern- 
ness to himself, and his desire to raise his flock to his 
own standard, was an alien, suspicious and dangerous. 
They came to hear him preach ; he stirred their interest 
in spite of themselves, and gave them something to talk 
abont ; but they looked askance at him, held aloof and 
shut their hearts against him with surly jealousy. He 
was among them, not of them ; he belonged by birth, by 
manners, by culture, to the race above them — the ruling 
race. Moreover, some who had chanced to meet him in 
his lonely walks, and had spied curiously upon him, re- 
ported that he talked to himself or to some familiar 
spirit in an unknown tongue, and looked so strange and 
distraught that they had fled in terror, not knowing 
what might befall them if they lingered ; and the stories 
grew with repetition, and fearful and anxious looks were 
cast on him as he went through the village, and he felt, 
without knowing why, that he was an object of fear and 
dislike. 

Ta a nature so sensitive and highly strung, so long- 
ing to reach the hearts and touch the souls of his fellow- 
nien, this ' was peculiarly painful, and increased the 
mental struggle which often racked him. These were 
times when conscientious thinkers, especially among the 
ecclesiastics, suffered cruelly. Unable to shut their 
eyes to the terrible need of reform in the Church, and 
hopeless of attainiiig it ; craving to preach pure doctrine, 
fet trembling lest they should be leading their hearers 
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into Bcbism ; donbtfnl wliicli was the ruore important, 

tmth or unity; nncertnin, too, whetlier to trust their 

own jadgment when it ran counter to the overwhelming 

woisht of the authority and antiqnity of the: greftt Churiih 

of Rome, and crushed by the intunso loneHnessof thcnuin 

ially the priest—who has stepped out of the circle 

h his fellows move, and all his interests are con- 

(d, the robnster spirits made thoir choice after a 

troggle, and the less strong stood doubtful, or 

bed, mute and dpsiiaii'ing. 

■rer Basil was no Lntlirr, neither was he an 
s, contented to rest half Tvay to niform. He 
I even convinced that Lntlier was noi. the antlior 
easurable evil, yet he was so well aware of the 
ions against which Lutlier was thundering; so 
to avoid denouncing them, that ho was looked 
a dangerous man by his ecclesiastical superiors, 
lined even by personal friends, and felt the isola- 
ichlsra while yet in the Roman fold, and believing 
adevoutandrcvorentsouof Rome. Tosendhimto 
[night indeed narrow the sphere of his influence, 
lust inevitably make him brood more and more 
thonghts which oven in busier scenes and a 
fe had haunted him day and night, in spite of 
i prayer, and spiritual counsel, humbly sought 
sued to. It seemed to him sometimes that bis 
as giving way, and that he could not teli what 
E and what false. A new interest, even such a 
event as his meeting with the boy Hildemund, 
come to a degree which made Iiim smile at him- 
3 he found himself thinking repeatedly of tlie 
ation between them, and the boy's gentle breed- 
courteous air, and wondering what the mother 
t who had brought hira up. Kither the way to 
inwart's honso was easier to find than HiliJe- 
upposed, or Pfarrer Basil chanced npon it in one 
randetings, for before another Sunday had come 
lie was standing on the plateau where it was 
'here was a field or two cleared behind it, without 
for hedges were forbidden, lest the game should 
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be excluded from feeding at their will, but this was only 
a little space reclaimed from the forest, which extended 
on three sides, an undulating sea of wood, the deep 
green of tbe foliage varied by the late midsummer 
shoots, tender light red and yellow on the oaks, and 
almost silvery on the tall, plumy fir-trees. On the 
fourth side the ground sank more abruptly, • and from 
where he stood Pfarrer Basil could look as far as the 
Salz forest, where Charles the Great once hunted the 
boar, and the wild bull, and the great deer, all long 
extinct, and the eye rested on a fair view, far below, of 
bill and valley, a distant town, a castled crag, and a 
cloister, whence came the faint distant sound of bells, 
at which Pfarrer Basil bent his head and murmured a 
Latin prayer. 

The Bannwart's house, like all in this district which 
were not mere hovels, was one-storied, raised on a stone 
platform, with a flight of stone steps ; built thus 
apparently from habit, since here could be no kind of 
danger from water. The roof was very steep to let 
snow slide readily off it, and the upper rooms were 
reached by a little outside staircase, protected by a 
wooden roof, with a vine cliuging to it. The door was 
open ; Hildemund came out with a bird on his finger, to 
which he was whistling. It put its velvet-capped head 
on one side and looked up with a cuiiously intelligent 
air at him, flying off" his hand to his shoulder as he 
made a sudden movement of surprise and pleasure at 
seeing Pfarrer Basil standing there, and hurried down to 
welcome him. 

* Dear sir ! how good of you to come ! My mother 
feared it might be importunate, or I had sought you 
before now. Will you please to enter ? ' 

Herr Basil ascended the sleps, and found himself in 
a room not only beautifully clean, but free from the 
oppressive stove atmosphere which was almost universal 
in the better class of houses. There was no fire lighted ; 
fresh air was admitted, and much more light than usual ; 
the room was wainscotted half way up, the panelling 
surmounted by a shelf on which stood pewter cups and 
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platters and tall glasses ; a stone basin and water tap 
oecapied a niche, an nnnsnal sight in Tharingian houses, 
though in towns the time had gone by when well or 
spring sufficed as a washing place. Lilies bloomed in a 
gi een earthenware jar, and like a lily was the woman 
who rose from her spinning wheel and came to meet the 
priest, dsessed in the white linen gown which her own 
hands had spun and made, her light, shining brown hair 
just visible under the widow's cap, and a deep, un- 
troubled peace, a serene gravity in look and manner 
which made the very sight of her breathe rest and 
peace. Involuntarily Pfarrer Basil thought of the 
lovely woman whom ' Meister Wilhelm ' painted for the 
* Klaren altar ' at Cologne. 

He gave his blessing as he entered, and she bowed 
to him with gentle respect, offered him a wooden stool 
— chairs there were none — and bade Hildemuud set 
down refreshment before him after his walk. The fare 
was plain enough — bread, cheese, a little fruit, and 
country wine, but the glass which held it was, as Pfarrer 
Basil noted, of Venetian make, and the boy waited on 
him with such smiling pleasure, such eager welcome, 
that Herr Basil accepted his service with satisfaction, 
and a feeling of being among his equals, or at least 
those whom he could treat as such without fear of being 
misunderstood, came over him like a breath of warm, 
fragrant wind. His face relaxed ; he looked round 
with smiling interest. 

' This is the picture whereof I spoke, reverend sir,' 
said Hildemund, following his glance and seeing it rest 
with surprise and admiration on a small wooden panel, 
hung against the wainscot. 

Herr Basil rose, and looked at it long in silence. 
The painting represented a single angelic form, holding 
some musical instrument, and looking up w^ith unut- 
terable ecstatic awe on things which human eye could 
not see nor human tongue utter. Something of that 
wondrous glory seemed reflected on the face and form. 
The winjjed fiorure, in its vivid robes of blue and crimson 
and white, stood against a background of pure gold. 
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flowers at its feet, the mystic strawberry leaves and 
fruit among tbem — the lovely revelation of a great 
master, who had seen the worshippers of the heavenly 
courts in his visions. 

' Even so must they look,' said the priest at last, 
after a long silent gaze, during which his own face had 
most unconsciously assumed the ardent wrapt look 
which he was contemplating. *The work of a great 
painter, and doubtless of one who walked close to God.' 

'Yes, sir,' said Magdalene, in the sweet full tones 
which had pleased his ear when she first spoke on his 
entrance. * I have heard that he who painted it ever 
began his work with prayer, and when he drew our dear 
Master and Lord, it was upon his knees.' 

* I believe it, verily. An Italian hand ; such limn- 
ing as this is not known to our more homely masters ; 
Albrecht Diirer himself never gave us aught so heavenly. 
No, nor the masters of Cologne,' he added, thinking 
again of the Klaren altar and its child-angels. 

'Yes, sir; my father brought it from Florence. It 
is but one part of a larger picture, an outer wing which 
folded over the middle part, he said. I know not what 
has befallen the rest.' 

' May they be kept as such a treasure merits ! Your 
father was a soldier, belike ? ' 

'No, sir; at one time a merchant, but he found it 
hard to lead such a li!e as he deemed a Christian man 
ought, while seeking after riches, for sin sticks close 
between buying and selling; so he early gave up his 
business.' 

' Few thus view the means of attaining wealth,* said 
Pfarrer Basil, surprised. ' Me thinks your son said his 
name was Rohrbach ? ' 

' Yes, sir ; he was a peaceable patient man ; he went 
little into company, and was of few words, and very 
thankful to God.* 

' And despised riches, it would seem.' 

' What he chiefly desired, dear sir, was that God 
might work nought in him but with his active concur- 
rence, and he do nothing without God.* 
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The priest looked atteativcly at her, struck witb the 
ring of the myatic theology, akin to his own habit of 
mind, and so simply uttered that the thoughta wet-e 
evidently part ol'her daily life 

name of Bohrbach seenis familiar to me, yet I 
why,' he aaid, perplexed. Magdalene made 
■, but Hildemund said eagerly, 
ly be your reverence has heard of Berthold von 
I from whom my grandfather was descended.' 
lold ! Aye, that is it,' said Pfarrtsr Basil, 
Jed recognition. ' I heard of him once when 
How, you are descended from that heretic P ' 
ii-,' cried the boy ; ' was it so wrong to teach 
man enlightened by God can teach as well — 
with all respect, dear air— as a priest? It 
at ho was burned ! ' 

mstrous doctrine ! ' ejaculated the priest, 
you hear how he Imd a fair wife and dear 
and was most happy — so happy that he feared 
, and would have renounced all and become a 
1 not Nicolas of Basel bidden him rather be 
and fulfil his duties as husband and father,' 
ontinued, too eager to realise Pfarrer Basil's 
e daring layman. 

on, you speak overmuch ; his reverence wilt 
•e for these matters,' said Magdalene, reprov- 
. Hildemund coloured and looked abashed, bat 
a,sil said kindly, 

3 him not; I had not heard this tale, fui-ther 
the fair wife died, and two of hia children, and 
icame a priest, but atill taught, alas ! doctrines 
d by Holy Church, and &kA. the death of firo. 
lias surely a good man, and constant unto 
ded Pfarrer Basil, as if to himself. 'A bard 
lone can know how hard, save those who have 
t. Ijct not US who know not what it ia to 
life dare to cast atones at thom.' 
d seated himself where he could see the picture, 
yes were fised on it, but he withdrew them, 
on in qnite another tone. 
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' But truly I acquit him not ol' sin, for he Lad surely 
•done better for himself and the Church by silence and a 
holy life than by proclaiming doctrines which unsettled 
the minds of others.* 

He spoke sharply, almost irritably, as if answering 
inward questionings rather than addressing Magdalene 
and her son. * When the Church speaks tne individual 
must give way.' 

He paused so decidedly for an answer that Magda- 
lene was forced to speak, though apparently, like her 
father, she was a person of few words and an inward 
life. 

* I cannot say, dear sir. It is likely he only asked 
himself, " What does the Master say ? '* * 

* Alas ! how many answer that question their own 
way, and so find warrant for all ambition, and greed, 
and presumption I * 

' If it be so, methinks they do know at the bottom 
of their hearts that they desire not to hear what He 
says, but to hear Him say what they wish. He is ever 
near us, but we are not always near Him.' 

* *' Mecum eras et Tecum non eram," ' murmured 
the priest, sighing deeply ; * and thus we strive and beat 
ourselves in vain, and our hunger is not stilled nor our 
thirst satisfied.' 

' It were not so, dear sir, if we remembered that we 
may not seek our own ends in any creature, whether 
temporal or eternal ; then should we surely attain to 
perfect satisfaction and content,' said Magdalene in her 
calm even voice. * All we have to do is to endeavour 
to will nothing but what God willeth, and wait on that 
He will have us to do. It was so that Master Rohrbach 
taught, and Suso and Tauler, and so that they lived.* 

* I knov^ those names, but thought not to hear them 
ilius from your mouth,' said Pfarrer Basil, sternly. 
* Were they not those heret ics who profanely called them- 
selves the Brethren of the free Spirit ? ' 

* Nay, God forbid ! ' she answered, in horror far 
deeper than his own. * It is blasphemy to name them 
together ! ' 
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A flush had come over her cheeks, a light to her 
eyes ; she seemed stirred to the depths of her soul. 

' Surely, reverend sir,' she continued, * you know 
better than I how, when the Pope laid under interdict 
all places which acknowledged as Emperor Ludwig of 
Bavaria two hundred years ago, some towns and dis- 
tricts were not released for over twenty- six years ; the 
churches were shut, the pious deprived of the means of 
grace, the wicked left unwarned. Then certain good 
men, seeing a whole generation consigned to perdition, 
felt called to go to such places, and speak to the perish- 
ing ; for surely, sir, neither Pope nor Bishop may with- 
hold the blessings of religion from the many for the sins 
of the few ? ' 

Pfarrer Basil was silent. The thought, however 
daring, was not new to him, and a throng of spectral 
questions which he felt it sin to admit awoke afresh. 

* These men called themselves Friends of God,' 
Magdalene continued, * and He taught them by visions 
and revelations. There were twelve of them, bound by 
no vows, but held together by the bond of love and work 
for one Master. Nicolas of Basel was their head, and 
they lived a holy life, and many laid down their lives.' 

* I have ever heard they were arch-heretics, and 
deemed them one with those others whom you seem to 
hold in such horror.' 

' God will know them apart,' she said, in her usual 
calm tone. * But if you would indeed know what they 
taught you should read what they have left us, reverend 
sir.' 

* Frau ! you know not what you do when you tamper 
with heresy,' said the priest, with a look of exceeding 
pain. ' The wisest, the best may not touch that perilous 
stuff unhurt. Yet ' (and a strange wistfui look came 
over his face) ' I would be unjust to no one willingly, 
and to judge of these men I should, as you say, know 
their works.' 

She hesitated. There was evidently a struggle in 
her mind. * True, father, and with all respect, I think 
they would lead you into more peace than you have 
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perchance found,' she said at length ; ' and though that 
is a lesser matter, for they need liot to be justified of 
men, it is but fair to themselves. But I pray you to 
remember these books are my chiefest treasure, next my 
son/ 

She rose, and unlocked a carved cupboard, where 
were parchments and a few printed books of later 
date. 

' These my father inherited,' she said, taking down 
several, ' and they are the most precious thiugs I have 
to leave my boy. Yet, sir, if you would read them, they 
are at your service.' 

* You show great confidence iu nie, Frau, for it is^ 
no light thing to own to possessing such books as 
these.' 

* I know it, father, but that risk must be run, lest I 
sin by withholding them from a soul that needs their 
teaching.' 

He glanced at the manuscripts, as if at once strongly 
drawn to them and yet as strongly repelled ; then, 
suddenly pushing them away, with the same look of 
pain which had struck Magdalene before, he said, 
' Here, too, even here, the temptation meets me ! Take 
back your books, Frau ; you know not what you are 
doing, and if you value your soul cease to study such 
lore.* 

Hildemund looked at his mother, amazed at the 
passionate vehemence of the priest's tone ; she silently 
replaced the books in the cupboard. 

' You are a scholar, it would seem,' said Herr Basil, 
evidently trying to resume his ordinary tone. ' Few 
laymen, let alone women, are clerkly enough to read 
«uch crabbed pages. And have you made this fair boy 
a scholar too ? Nay, he should be at school ; boys soon 
grow over a mother's head ! * 

' Not my Hildemund, sir.' 

* So say all mothers ; yet here perchance it is not 
mere motherly fondness. But a tall lad like this should 
bo at school among his fellows.' 

* Nay, sir, you will deem it a mother's softness, but 
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I could not (n)nd my boy where perchance he would be 
beaten fifteen times in one'day, for no fault, bat onlj to 
ipirit. Aud what wonld he learn ? ' 
ou, my boy, are yon content to stay here ? ' 
iire soKii! whom I would be very loth to 
answered Hildemund, col on ring, 
hdw spend yon your time, my son ? ' asked 
to whom it seemed a matter of course thab 
pnt atiy questions he pleased. ' I aiiw a field 
1 a garden of fruit and herbs, but you do not 
■ time over them ? ' 

r ; many come to my mother for salves and 
id I seek plants both for her and the opothe- 
jthenfels, and if our folks need aught I fetch 
. when I go thither, and I carry books to the 
id farms in my pack.' 

! ' said Pfarrer Basil, with a priest's iustinc- 
iiou of study among the laity. ' And what 

lany, sir; pamphlets and other writings to 
:s, and to the farmsteads, and the burghers 
nail towns. All kinds of works — " Das klejn 
Jiichlin," and "The White Knight," and 
Queen of Pritania,"- — and many others.' 
Basil's face clouded. The ceutnry of reform 
with a bull introducing the censare of books, 
ding to buy or sell any not previously ap- 
tho Church. But still from Cologne and 
I, Augsburg and Basel, poured forth broad- 
pamphlets, as welt as legends and chapbooks 
i treatises, aud however deep was the ignor- 
e lower classes, serfs often being sternly for- 
earu to read or write, the townsfolk eagerly 
;h works as came within their reach, and 
'ritings, even where most contraband, weie 
from hand to hand, often in convents and 
s, wliere they worked mightily. Pfarrer 
r it, and he frowned. It was obviously not 
]f that Hildemund and his motjier had Ber- 
iohrbauh as an ancestor. 
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• 
*An idle life and a perilous, dayac. Unwise and 

blameworthy are you surely to bring up the lad thus.* 

* As yet I have seen no leading to another life, 
sir/ she answered, with gentle dignity. 

*Have you no kinsfolk who could help him to some 
wholesome trade, or to be a clerk, if he incline to 
learning ? ' 

*Yes, sir, I have kinsfolk who no doubt would 
receive him, but I must wait until I am enlightened 
that I do well to send him to them.' 

* And where dwell these kinsfolk ? * 

* Some in Augsburg and Ulm, but my grandfather 
and mother in Nuremberg.* 

* The Pegnitzstadt ! I know that fair city well : it 
may be, their name is not unknown to me ? ' 

She made no answer, until directly asked the name 
of her mother's family, and then there was a perceptible 
hesitation before she answered, * My mother was a 
Paumgartner.' 

' How ! ' exclaimed Pfarrer Basil, with a start, * a 
Paumgartner, say you ? But how then ' 

He stopped short. Hitherto he had addressed her 
with a certain unconscious condescension, as her 
superior both by birth and office, and it was with an 
absolute shock of astonishment that he learnt she 
belonged to those merchant princes who rivalled the 
Pnggers themselves, and were known throughout 
Europe for their vast commercial enterprises, with 
houses at Venice and Archangel, Lisbon and London, 
in the Levant and in the ports of the Adriatic. Magda- 
lene perfectly understood his thoughts. 

'Your reverence would ask why, when my kinsfolk 
are, as the world counts, rich and powerful, I remain 
here,' she said, while Hildemund, who had rarely heard 
her speak of her family, came nearer and listened 
eagerly. ' When I was left a widow 1 had little heart 
to care for aught earthly, for my treasure was doubly in 
heaven, and presently I found that if I returned to my 
mother, herself a widow, but about to marry a Pirk- 
heimer, she, who had ill liked my wedding Kilian Dahn, 

D 
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would seek to disposie of my hand again, and this might 
not be. Moivover, I saw iny way to being- nacfnl to the 
vhere I had lived with my dear husband, 
r to me that I was to abide in my place.' 
oy ! Was it well to throw away all the 
Lch such kindred could giye him r" ' asked 
scandalised to find a grandson of the 
t honee of Paumgartner, and a contiec- 
ily less well-known Pirkheimers, leading 
which Hildeuiund had described, 
perchance he had lost more than he 
1 who are reared in luxury mostly care 
ingdom of heaven. It may be, that one 
n that he shonld leave roe, and eeek my 
are left of my father's family — but as 
leen so, and I think he is content to stay 

1,' SBi'd the boy, emphatically, though 
a kindling of interest and eager curiosity 
Herr Basil could hardly believe what 
is calm indifference to all those things 
d moat grasped after, thia quiet waiting 
seemed to him so atrange, so enviable, 
it he coald hardly realise it, 
laculiiti in viA,' he mnrmured ; ' even in 
lom saw I such faith.' And then, alond, 
ng to the bird which was jealously try- 
lildemund's attention, 
I, stay here, and train thy little bird, 
obey thy mother. How hast thou so 
leUompfaff?' 

now what we call it, dear sir!' cried 
lighted, and stroking with one finger the 
ich no donbt gained the bullfinch the 
Pfarrer Basil had called it. ' It is easy 
ttle things ; if you take them young and 
lerly they will give you all their heart, 
! to leave yon if you set them free. Pee, 
! me though I try to drive it away, but 
ers back.' 
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**Tis somewhat to have even a bird that is so 
loving and faithful/ said Pfarrer Basil, sighing. 

' Ah, dear sir, may I train one for you ? It were too 
mnch honour. I would offer yon this one, but it is 
promised to the little Fraulein Rosilde, and I mast 
take it as soon as I can to the castle, for she is of an 
impatient humour, and loves not to wait for what she 
desires. Already. 1 fear, it likes me too well easily to be 
happy with anyone else.' 

* Yes, I would gladly have one,' said Pfarrer Basil, 
seeing how much pleasure his assent would give the 
eager boy. ' But see it be young, my son, not one 
which knows what freedom is and pines after it. So 
the little lady of the castle is a friend of thine ? * 

* Nay, sir, you are laughing at me. But I like well 
to pleasure her, for she is like a little queen ; and the 
old seneschal, Walther of the Scarred Countenance, 
loves her better than his life, though he calls her 
Domroschen, and says she is as full of thorns as of 
sweetness. Me will have no one say 'tis pity she is not 
a boy.' 

* Ah, true, there is no other heir.' 

* No, sir, the next heir is Graf von Lichtenberg, the 
Fraulein's cousin, and it is said that the little Burg- 
franlein is one day to wed the Grafs son, Wolfgang 
— more's the pity.' 

* So ! Is Graf von Lichtenberg . in these parts ? 
Methinks he has no lands here.' 

* No, sir, no lands, and by all accounts it is well; for 
all he speaks so smoothly, I know not that he is better 
than Junker Wolfgang, who is never so joyful as when 
he can make man or beast suffer. But the Graf comes 
here for the chase, to the castle of Graf von Geyer, who 
lends it him, or for his own matters — I know not 
what.' 

*And the little maiden is betrothed to Wolfgang 
von Lichtenberg ? ' said Pfarrer Basil, "who had some 
knowledge of both father and son, and whose face 
expressed pity and regret. 

' That I scarce know ; but it is talked of, sir, and 

1)2 
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e Junker ia often at tlie oaslle, and Bometimee Prei- 

iT Ton Bargstein langhs loud and is well pleased by 

\ lording it; and then again he is angry and b wears 

will have no cockore! crowing in his courtyard.' 

' Tou know much of what passes at the castle ? ' 

' 1 am often there, Kir, for Walther is very kind to 

[einrioh the armourer lefci me help to furbish 

ad-pieees and breast- plates, and help him in 

And the little lady often cornea there with 

ig-maid, and claps her hands tp see the sparks 

e bida rae show her the suits of mail nnd the 

hat hang in the hall, and tell her all I can of 

i I know every dent in them, for Heiiirich 

me who wore them, and in what fights and 

)y's eyes sparkled as he spoke, and his colour 
. eagerness. Pfarrer Hasil shook his hea^. 
Mid said, looking to Magdalene : ' A wild 

it may well be so, reverend sir ; I do bnt wait 
ae comes,' she answered, calmly, little guess- 
and how it would come, nor how steeped in 
it would be. 
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had almost gone by when the country nobility 
eir born right to captnre travellers and pnt 
,nsom, or disturb miirkets and plunder burgher 
( Swabian Leagne came down with a heavy 
ich Eiaraaderd, and pnblic opinion began to 
y against them, though here and there some 
Golz von Berlichtngen still defied Leagne and 
i sentfend letters to his fellow nobles, or even 
'ond cltiea as ^Nuremberg; or lay in wait for 
returning from one of those great shooting 
hich had taken the place of tournaments, and 
m of the prizes they had won ; or seized and 
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put to ransom the messenger of some rich prelate. The 
position of the nobles was an uneasy one in this transi- 
tion time. There was no natural or healthy ontlet for 
them in the State ; they hated the new system of govern- 
ment which stopped their highway robbery, and fostered 
peace, and blindly straggled against the downfall of 
their long uncontested supremacy, and against the 
growing importance of the burgher class. The towns 
were rising to a formidable independence, enriched by 
increasing trade and commanding the luxuries which 
intercourse with the New World was introducing, while 
the nobles grew poorer, and, at once envious and dis- 
dainful of the riches and luxury of the citizens, sought 
to augment their revenues by the only means now in 
their power, grinding all they could out of their peasants. 
Thus, whatever happened, whether the towns grew ricli 
or the nobles poor, the peasantry only suffered more and 
more ; and, although the cities on the whole sympathised 
with them, becau-se the nobles were unpopular, hardly a 
voice was ever raised on their behalf. Although the 
scarcity of labourers after the Black Death swept over 
Germany made the peasants more valuable, they were 
considered as existing merely to serve the higher classes. 
They had no rights, no claims, no individual existence. 
Sometimes their lord lived among them, like Baron 
Burgstein ; sometimes they were at the mercy of a 
bailiff, viceroy of an absent master, as on the Geyer*schen 
lands, whose owner either lived in his own house at 
Fulda, or followed the Emperor in his wars ; but it 
made little difference. The peasant was not absolutely 
tied to the land, except in rare cases. But this advantaged 
him little, so crushing were taxes and dues, so power- 
less was he to appeal against the most flagrant injustice. 
Perhaps those were a little the worst off who had 
absentee lords, and this was an increasing evil, for the 
nobles began more and more to live in towns, or attach 
themselves to princely houses. Schloss Geyer was 
almost always empty, unless occupied by that Graf von 
Lichtenberg of whom Hildemund had spoken to Father 
Basil, and this was not seldom. He was a man 
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altogether of the new time — crafty, politic, secret, and 
ambitions. At one time he had been but a poor younger 
brother, but the death of two nephews had made him 
heir to a considerable estate. He was not popular, yet 
many men of high rank and position found him a useful 
ally, and he had known how to make himself valuable 
to the Swabian League, and acquire the favour of the 
Bishop of Wiirtzburg. It was a 'time when a keen 
and sagacious politician might hope to attain almost 
anything. Had not the Brandenburg family gradually 
raised themselves to power whose future height no one 
could calculate ? Already one was a markgraf, another 
Archbishop of Mainz, and a third of Magdeburg ; while 
the fourth was Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights. 
Yet they had once been only Nuremberg traders. Why 
should not Von Lichtenberg be equally successful ? 
Policy, not war, was his forte ; he had nothing in 
common with the rough fierce generation just gone by ; 
he preferred to attain his ends peaceably, though he 
had no scruple in removing anyone or anything which 
stood in his way by the readiest means. His powers of 
scheming were so great that he would have been a far 
more successful and dangerous man than he was but for 
his esteeming them so highly that he often undervalued 
an adversary. More than once this had spoiled a well- 
woven plan, but he had not yet learned his lesson. 
There was yet another danger in his^oad. His son, for 
whom he planned and schemed unweariedly, was of 
quite another type to himself, and might probably upset 
all the fabric so laboriously reared. It seemed as if 
Wolfgang von Lichtenberg reproduced some ancestor, 
fierce, wild, and cruel, haughty alike to equals and 
inferiors, with ungoverned passions and a rude sense of 
honour, which made him an instrument altogether unfit 
to his father's hand. Such as he was, however, the 
Graf set all his hopes upon him, and foresaw a brilliant 
future for his fierce wolf-cub, the first step to which 
was his marriage to the little heiress of the Burgsteins. 
Freiherr von Burgstein was not one of the impoverished 
oonntry nobles. He had married a rich heiress, and 
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had lived on his lands, followed the chase, drank deeply, 
and let his revenues accumulate, caring little about them, 
and hardly aware of his own wealth. But his cousin, 
Graf Lichtenberg, could have enlightened him. The 
two men had nothing in common but the bond of kin- 
ship, and it was no small proof of the dexterity with 
which Yon Lichtenberg could deal with those .whom 
his interest bade him please that he was on good terms 
with his cousin, who prided himself on being a man of 
the old times, and allowing nothing new-fangled to 
come near him. The very faults of Wolfgang, his 
violence and insolence, were more acceptable to the 
Baron than Von Lichtenberg's more polished and 
courteous manners ; but the Graf exercised a power 
over him to which he reluctantly submitted, and had 
come to believe the project for the marriage of his little 
daughter with his cousin's son his own devising.. The 
Lichtenbergs were his next heirs after this girl, whose 
sex was a never-ceasing vexation to him, and no alliance 
could have seemed fitter. Yet in his heart he did not 
like it, and there were moments when he wished angrily 
that he had any excuse for breaking off the project. Graf 
Lichtenberg was well aware of this, but he trusted to his 
own diplomacy and to the Baron's well-known tenacity 
in any project once favoured by him to keep all secure, 
and he pressed for a speedy betrothal, for though the 
boy was scarce fifteen and the girl but eight years old, 
they were by no means too young for this bond accord- 
ing to the ideas of the time. It was the Graf who paid 
all the attentions to the little bride elect. The boy, 
with strength and passions beyond his age or his con- 
trol, and with no touch of chivalry to soften him 
towards the child-bride, either neglected her scornfully 
or treated her as his chattel, with a rudj familiarity 
highly displeasing to the little maiden, who equally 
resented his domineering and his condescension, enter- 
taining her father hugely by her outbursts of fiery 
indignation, and making him prophesy, with shouts of 
laughter, that one day Junker Wolfgang would find him- 
self nnder his wife's slipper. * I will wring her neck 
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first,' the boy would mnttor, giaiiiig on the little 
offender with his great gloomy eyes, and the old sene- 
Bchal, who loved the cliild bett-er than his life, would 
shake his hend and inwardly augui" ill for his darling. 
There wtire others who misliked the prospect too — the 
tkly Freiherria, who had giren no male heir to 
ily", and counted for little more than a ahailow 
eastle, dreaded the alliance, but dared aay no 
cross her husband, and it was looked forwiird 
deep aversion by the retainers, who foresaw an 
Er in the yunng Graf, who already treated them 
ugh and haughty insolence. No one liked him 
n Hildemond, when he chanced to come across 
d Wolfgang on his side honoured the Bancwurt's 
h a special aversion. Hildemund was gentle, 
was fearleS'f, and his quiet indifference to the 
nohle's insolence was insufferable. Hildemutid 
d him with a spice of contempt for his unconth- 
d violence, shrugged his shoulders at his nn- 
linesB, and passed out of his way, thinking no 
>ont him ; but Wolfgang felt towards this boy, 
le could not seize and crush, a fierce longing to 
n at his mercy, and see him made to sufler, to 
for pity, which sooner or later mnst break all 

ongh Hildemund was free bom and inherited 
immunity from tixes and dues, yet the gulf 
the Bannwart's son and the yon ng noble was 
leep and wide in days when birth counted as a 
hing, for it to be possible for Hildemund to call 
olfgang to account for anything he might please 
r do, and this could not be but galling to a boy 
rited if gentle ; and Hildemund heartily wished 
might not find him at Schloss Burgstein, as he 
the steep upward way thither with the bird 
e had tamed for the little Rojsilde. He was very 
the little Freiherrin, whose imperious baby ways 
in his eyes but a charm the more, contrastiiiir 
did with the small figui'e and childish featnre^, 
lade her look much younger even than she was. 
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Dornroschen, indeed, * a rosebud set with little wilful 
thorns,* but a rosebud still, full of sweet promise in his 
eyes and in those of old Walther the seneschal, the last 
blossom on the ancient Bnrgstein stem, too precious to 
be plucked by so rude a hand as that of Wolfgang von 
Lichtenberg. 

Schlops Burgstein stood as if part of its rock, so 
inaccessible, so proudly overlooking the valley below, 
that there was little need for watch or ward ; but if 
stricter guard had been kept, Hildemund would have 
entered unchallenged, for he was known to everyone in 
its precincts, and he passed into the courtyard exchanging 
greetings with tl'e retainers who happened to be there, 
and noting that grooms were holding the horses of the 
Graf von Lichtenberg and his son, while Kunz, the 
favourite attendant of the Graf, was saddling his own, 
as if for speedy departure. Hildemund offered no 
greeting to this man, whom he know by reputation to 
be the GraFs dme damnee, and Kunz paid him no 
attention as he passed, but continued to saddle and 
bridle his horse without a word to anyone. He was a 
short, swart, broad-shouldered fellow, silent and surly. 
TheGraf seldom went any where without him. Hildemund 
went towards the great hall doorway, close to which ho 
saw the seneschal, sitting on an oaken settle in the sun, 
with a large boarhound at his feet. Walther had served 
two generations of Burg steins, and had been in many 
battles with the late lord, bringing thence honoui*abl8 
wounds, which had won him the appellation of the 
Scarred Face. His hair was grey, and ho was stiff with 
age, but his blue eyes were still bright and his strength 
still considei*able. His hearty voice welcomed Hildemund 
while yet at a distance. 

' Ho, lad ! thou here ? Hast brought the bird this 
time ? My little lady asks for it each day. That is 
well, and a dainty little dompfalf it is,' as Hildemund 
opened the door of the cage in which he had brought 
his pet. ' Wheie is she ? She and Barbara were here 
but now. Barbele, I say ! Nay, then, I will go myself 
and seek her. Look to your work, lazy loons ! ' he 
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shoat«d across tbe oonrt to a ^onp oE men idling Hear 
the Graf'a horses. ' Here, Barbara girl ! where are 

Barbara was hia jri'andchild, and waiting- majd to 
the little Franlein, No one answering, he rose and 
went to seek the child. Hildemnnd restoi-ed the bird 
to its cage, and wait«d. From a distance caiae the ringing 
' if the armourer's hammer, Hildeinund could 

guess by its varied sound when he put aside a 
late and began to mend a gorget, or laid that 
ir a spoar or cross-bolt. Horses were stamping, 
tiilking, steps passing, dogs barking and clinking 
jains, all mingling into a hum of f!Ound an'd busy 
L'ii-ed of waiting, Hildemnnd entered tbe ball. 
)at room was empty, to his surprise. There was 
t«,ble in the middle, with a long, heavy bench oii 
de, and settlea fixed against tbe walls. At the 
end was a emaller table, with a cover thrown 
I and a couple of leathern chairs with green 
IS ; near them was a amaller one for the little 
■. The windows were filled with painted glass, 
[•morial bearings alternating with scenes from 
md toumej'. Ip. the angles of the walls were 
ron-bound cupboards ; dim old family pictnrea 
rimly here and there among helmets and shields 
tnour, some dinted and dark with age and use, 
ilaid with gold and very costly, testifying to the 
of the Eurgsteins, for only the richest of the 
awned such mail, or possessed such swords with 
orncd with gold and precious stones. Hildemnud 
hem all, as be had told Pfarrer Basil, and bis 
nght them as if they were old friends. No one 
lut be thought he hf'ard voices in an inner room, 
the Freiherr rising stormilj, and another, 
ive and cantious, that of Von Lichtenberg ; and 
rhound heard them (oo, and lifted its head now 
m uneasily, growling low. Hildemund stooped 
33 it, and it looked affectionately at him, and 
I tail hard on the ground by way of answer, for 
fierce and uncertain of temper, Hke all of its 
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race, ifc was devoted to Hildemnnd, whom it had known 
ever since it was a puppy, with a foolish face and lai*^e 
soft paws, stagorering under its attempts to walk. He 
and the little Bosilde conld do what they would with 
it, though it would growl menacingly if anyone else, 
even its master the Freiherr, meddled with it. To 
Wolfgang it always showed such aversion that old 
Walther declared he must have threatened it, and that 
it never forgot or forgave a threat. Struck it he 
certainly had not, or he would scarce have been alive 
to tell of it. Their hatred was mutual, and a suppressed 
but angry growl first warned Hildemund that Wolfgang 
was near. He came through the hall, riding-whip in 
hand, his hat with the black and white feather's of 
Lichteuberg shading his eyes, but he pushed it back 
with a haughty and impatient gesture as he caught sight 
of Hildemund, and said, curtly, ' What art loitering 
here for ? Get to thy fellows in the courtyard.* 

Hildemund flushed hotly, but answered with courtesy 
that he was awaiting Walther's return. 

' What hast there ? Give it hither,* said Wolfgang, 
noticing the cage in Hildemund's hand. ' Dost 
hear me ? * 

* Pardon me, sir, but this bird is not mine ; it is 
long promised to the Lady Rosilde,* said Hildemund, 
well aware that a live creature in Wolfgang's hands 
would leave them either maimed or dead. 

* Give it here, I say,* repeated the boy, advancing a 
step ; * am I to speak twice ? * 

He lifted his whip threateningly, and Hildemund*8 
spirit rose. 

' I have said the bird is the Burgfraulein's, sir, and 
I give it to no other hand than hers,' he said. 

' Take that, then, for thy discourtesy,* shouted the 
young noble, crimson with rage, and while he struck 
furiously at Hildemund with one hand, he sought to 
seize the cage with the other. Springing lightly aside 
Hildemund avoided the lash, and at the same instant he 
opened the cage door, and the bird fluttered up into the 
if in wild alarm. The baffled Wolfgang flung himself 
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apon him, and gripped bim in a frenzy of rage such aa 

his slender opponent could not attempt to resist. 

'I will kill you, base varlefc,' he muttered; 'bey, 

how like you this ? ' 

Hildem.nnd was at his mercy, but an unexpected ally 

-' '■ftnd. With a long growl the boarhound reared 

Lp, and sprang on Hilderaund's assailant. Well 
r Wolfgang tliat his doublet was thickly padded. 
bea.st'a tcetli met iu it, and though he flung 
nd from him, and straggled with all his bnll- 
ngth to shake himself free, it was in vain, 
bh Hildemund and the seneschal hurrying up, 
jrily ordered the dog to let go. Even then he 
is hold slowly and sullenly, Wolfgang stood 
it it for an instant, as it couched in reluctant 
e, still growling, and with angry eyea fixed 
1. Then, with so rapid a movement that no 
saw what he was about to do, he drew his 
ind plunged it up to the hilt in the dog's throat, 
u hast thy meed,' he said, savagely, and thrnst- 
miraa! with his foot as it fell in a death struggle 
tm. 'Wilt bite me again, thou beast? Aye, 
oao again ! I like to hear thee. Bite if thou 
iw, accursed bmte. What, thou dost need 
stroke? Take it, then. Keep off, master 
1, or you may come in for one also uow my 
in. Ha ! Bosilde ! come here and see a fair 

sir, what have you done ? ' cried the seneschal : 
I will never pardon this. His favourite hound ! 
little lady, here is sad work ! ' 
at has be done, that wicked Wolfgang?' cried 
lish voice, full of pity and anger, as the little 
up, outstripping her maid. ' Hundolf ! oh, poor 

! poor Hnndolf ! ' and she flung herself over 
, wnich lifted its dim eyes to her and feebly 
tick her hand, even while it shivered in death. 

you do this ? ' she cried, standing up, with her 
hing through t«ars as she faced the boy, who 
i, with a laugh — 
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* Aye did I, and would again. You will not have 
the beast to save you from my hands next time,' he 
added, turning savagely on Hildemund, who answered 
by a glance of unconcealed dislike and contempt. 

' This is ill done, Junker,' said Walther, gravely and 
sternly ; * how befell it ? ' 

* I have no reckoning to give to you that I wot of,* 
retorted Wolfgang ; * I will answer it to your lord.' 

' And that you shall ! There he comes. Horr 
father ! See here ! Come ! * 

She darted past old Walther, who would have 
detained her, and flew to meet her father, whose heavy 
steps were now heard as he strode into the hall, with 
Graf Lichtenberg beside him, seeking to silence if not to 
calm him. 

* Talk not to me of the Swabian League or of the 
Brandenburgs,' he was exclaiming. * Out on the 
burgher pack ! I loathe the very name of them. 
What, put down Duke Ulrich to set them higher ? 
1 tell you he shall know it all before I am a 
week older. How now ? What is it, my girl ^ 
What!' 

* My lord is ill-pleased already, and when he sees 
this work,' muttered Walther, in great anxiety, as he 
saw the Freiherr stride forward and stand speechless, 
while he gathered the sense of the child's passionate 
accusations. 

* So it has pleased you to slay my best hound, young 
sir,' he said, at last, his face flushing dark-red through 
all the sunburns which browned cheeks and forehead, as 
he looked alternately at the dead animal and Wolfgang, 
who stood in sullen defiance. 

* The beast turned on me,' he answered. 

* So I And why did it thus ? ' 

* Because, if I needs must answer your question, my 
lord, I sought to chastise yonder knave, %ho was saucy, 
and the beast took part with him.' 

' He had brought me my bird, and it is lost ! ' cried 
Rosilde, through wrathful tears. 

'Peace, my young mistress. So, Junker, you play 
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the master here — already ! ' thotidcred the Freiherr, bis 

wrath breaking all honnds. ' 'Tia full soon. A gentle 

lord he will make one of thcKc dajs. What say you, 

Walther ? Tush, cousin, spare me your fair words,' as 

the Graf eonglit to interpose. ' Can I not see how it 

will be with my vassals, and lands, and moneys when 

yon and yonr son have the rule here ? Truly the League 

on^ ttio Brantlenbargers may pray for that day. Aye, 

not come yet — no, nor shall. Waste no more 

iches, cousin of Lichtenherg, my mind is made 

little lasa ia not for your son ; he crosses my 

1 no more. Get yon gone, boy, ior I can 

;eep my hands off yon. Got yon gone, I 

I, sir, and there was small need to bid me not 
'here a honnd and a saucy varlet are held more 
n plighted word and noble blood.' 

mad, boy ? ' eiclaimeii his father, who had 

ly tried to interpose. ' Good cousin ' 

lord, it is but a boy ! ' urged Walther, as, after 
of ntter amazement the Freiherr made a stride 
to iuHict summary punishment there and then 
ffender ; ' and under your own roof I ' 
t, that is true, and the young rascal has courage. 

I me to my face ! Yet I like that better than 

ill hear no more, cousin ; yon have niy answer, 
it I said that I shall do, were you fifty times my 
I. So yoQ are warned. You had better follow 
1, who is mounting even now in tlie courtyard, 
oea, and I am well rid of him. Poor beast, I 
aver thee with gold if I could buy thy like again,' 

looking down sorrowfully at the noble hound 
fore him. ' How came all this evil, boy ?* Speak 

emund told the tale as briefly as he could, and 

heir's face darkened again. 

for a silly fowl I Why didst not let the Junker 

5 bird was promised to the Lady Rosilde, my 
ildemund answered respectfully but fearlessly; 
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* and, moreover, I would not see auythiug that could 
sufier in the power of the young Graf.* 

' I hate him ! I will not marry him ! Poor Hun- 
dolf ! ' cried Rosilde ; *aud my lady mother will not 
that I should.* 

' How now, Mistress Malapert ? ' said the Freiherr, 
with a frown. ' I have yet to see thy mother or luiyono 
else question my will and pleasure.* 

' But it is not your pleasure that ho should come 
back. You said so, and you cannot take it back, Herr 
father. Ah, see my little bird ! * she cried, with a sudden 
change to ecstasy, and clapping her little hands, as she 
saw the bird, more alarmed by unwonted liberty than 
by any danger which could befall it in captivity, come 
fluttering down from a helmet on which4t had perched 
to Hildemund*s shoulder. Her unwelcome suitor was 
forgotten at once ; she was half consoled even for the 
poor hound's death. While Hildemund showed off her 
new pet, and she called her maid to hear how to treat 
it, the Freiherr was saying apart to his trusted old 
retainer — 

'Thou wilt scarce guess what Von Licbtenberg urged 
on me, and hardly would take a refusal. He would have 
me keep it secret, I trow, but I am no treason-keeper 
for him or any other. It seems that the League, whose 
very name is gall in my mouth, and the Brandenburgers 
have tidings that Duke Ulrich has a plan toward for the 
gaining back of his duchy, and they would lay an 
ambush and seize him, as once they sought to do 
before.* 

* Ah, false villains ! ' muttered the old seneschal. 
' Have they not worked him ill enough already ? * 

* It would seem they think not so, and my fair cousin 
sees a fair occasion to gain favour with the pack of them. 
Would anyone think he had blood as noble as my own 
in his veins, Walther ? But so it is, and he has pledged 
himself to bring men and montys to aid in this excellent 
device. But men he cannot get without money, and 
money he has not, so he comes to me ! — to me ! * repeated 
the Freiherr with an angry laugh, 'and reasons ho 
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sweetly that honey is nothing to it. Atfirat Ikuevv not 

whither he was tending, and we)l nigh promised all he 

desired ; but so enconriwed, he Rpoke more plainly and 

the thing f|;rew clear tome, and I gave him plainer words 

liked; heblenched andgrew as white aaa priest's 

was a fool ever to trust a niati who looks as if 

on the seven lean kine of Egypt,' paid the burly 

', striking his owu broad chest. 

b is all indeed over between you, my lord H ' asked 

seneschal anxiously. 

s, BO I think. I got hot, and small marvel, and 
lat my girl was not for sou of his since he sided 
i burghers against a noble lord like Ulrich, for 
r the Duke may have done he is one of us — 
matte»of the poor honnd came as if to clench 

d the Duke, my lord ? ' 

must be warned, and that right soon. We hunt 
r to-morrow, and then hey for Hohentwiel. 
e poor beast yonder buried quickly, Walther. 
I had lost any but Hundolf, my best hound, 
I of tiie little one. Dost remember how pentle 
was with her, and how when scarce more than a 
! would ride round the hall on his back ? "i'is 
little lasBftiid a sweet,' he added, with a touch of 
tenderness, a^ he looked at the child standing 
before Hildemund, her bird on Ler finger, while 
L stood respectfully behind her. ' Pity she is but 

■, my good lord, she is the sweetest blossom that 
! rose of Burgstein bore,' said the seneschal, 
with fond pride at his little liege lady. 

a girl ! nothing but a girl ! and the old name 
the distaff,' answered the Freiherr, and tarned 

away, 
iwhilo the two Lichtenbergs, closely followed 

attendant, Knnz, were riding down the steep 
cnl'i way from the castle. Not a word passed 
walls were far overhead and they had reached 
tively Jevel gronnd, for while IVoJfgimg was 
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swelling with injured pride and passion, his father was 
striving to master alarm and anger — anger directed as 
much against himself as his son, for he felt with keen 
mortification that he had made a false move, and playod 
his game like a very novice, overrating his own powers 
of persuasion, and forgetting how obstinate and irritable 
were the prejudices of the man whom ho sought to bend 
to his purpose. He kept silence, knowing his son's 
temper, and secretly dreading to produce an outburst 
from Wolfgang, who in certain moods was beyond his 
control, though in calmer moments the lad had a certain 
awe of the father so unlike himself, who never lost the 
rein of self-control, and attained his ends so skilfully — 
too skilfully the boy, honest if brutal, might learn to 
think. When at last, impressed by the entire absence 
of reproach or remark, ho looked half- defiantly, half- 
questioningly at the Graf, he was struck by his pale?iess 
and the set look about his lips. It never occurred to 
his limited intelligence that there might be other matters 
of disquiet beyond what regarded his own conduct, and 
ho muttered, ' I would I had killed the saucy rogue ; ho 
had been rightly served.' 

It was meant rather as a conciliatory advance than 
as defiance, though it did not sound like it. 

* And I would you had chosen another time to chafe 
Von Burgstein,* was the Grafs cold and quiet reply. 

'Never will I enter his gates again! I know not, 
sir, how you endured to see your son rated like a hound 
before groom and squire. I saw their saucy looks right 
well. I cross that threshold no more while the Freiherr 
lives.* 

' So think I too, and so topples over the fair scheme 
I had built up for thee.' 

' I care not ; but if I did I would have the girl yet. 
She is mine, and unless with my good will neither king 
nor kaiser shall have her.* 

* Save your wild and hurling words, boy,' was the 
Graf's contemptuous answer, * and ride on, for I have to 
speak to Kunz here, and he who cannot rule himself is 
no company for grown men. Ride forward.' 

B 
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Keenly Btnng, but honest enough to fctl the rebuke 
deserved, Wotffrang revenged himself on \\\a horse, 
striking it sharply and repeatedly, making it roar and 
plunge and carry him far ahead at a break-neck gallop. 
His father looked after him frowning, with a gesture i 
disconraerement. 'A wild bull and no more ; he ehou 
irgstein's son, not mine,' he muttered to hir 
arneas of spirit. ' What fortnnes bo sure ar 
uilt but they may be overthrown by such a 
Tet a man can but work with what stuff he 
■nly I myself have arrantly played the fool in 
aelf open to Dietrich ; yet who would have 
lat a fish whom, plunge as he might, I Lave 
■d at last, would thns baffle me ? Hark ye, 
contintted aloud, beckoning his attendant to 
e him; 'my tongue has tripped to-day in 
»0 freely to Dietrich von Bui^slein, led on 
ning assent, and seeing not that be listened 
only because ho took not my meaning. Now 
t forth as soon as his boar hunt is over and 
I told him to Duke Ulrich.' 
ill can a banished man do you, my lord ? ' 
I fear not TJlrieh, but the fiend was in my 
den I intrusted the secrets of Easimir of 
irg and the League to this kinsman of mine, 
bim not from his purpose I may connt my 
mder the doomster's axe. His star has ever 
[oant to mine.' 
le thus, ho must not go.' 

e must not go. 1 will seek speech with him 
when he rides to the chase, and try to repair 
have wrought. Bntlknowhim; evenifthe 
' the sport left room for aught else in his mind, 
be harder to tnm aside than yonder rocks, 
matter as he does.' 
all not go, my lord.' 

nay, wish no ill to my kinsman, Kunz, though 
hat the boar is a perilous beast to oliase, aud 
is dangerous. But we must walk warily lest 
rselves in deeper slough than over.' 
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'No ill, surely, unless to hinder a worse one, noble 
sir.' 

His master made no answer. Words were needless 
and might be dangerous. He fell to thinking of the 
peril he had fallen into, and of his immediate and pressing 
need for a large sum of money, for he knew well that to 
fail in what he promised the League and the Markgraf 
would be to show himself not worth their bidding for, 
and deal a fatal blow to his own ambitious hopes. He 
thought, too, of the breakdown of his plans for eventnallj 
securing the wealth and lands of Bnrgstein to his sou, 
for even if, as was little likely, the Preiherr could be 
soothed into renewing the project of the marriage b(»- 
tween Wolfgang and Rosilde, the Graf knew his son too 
well to hope that he would recall his vow never again 
to enter the house where he had been mortified before 
the household. Only if the Freiherr were no more its 
lord could that project be put into execution. Then, 
indeed . . . Graf Lichtenberg rode on in silence. 



CHAPTER VI. 

It had not been without reason that Graf Lichtenberg 
had counted on co-operation from his kinsman in the 
schemes which involved further misfortune to the 
banished Duke of Wiirtemterg. Had the Burgsteins 
owned no lands bub the wild forest district around their 
castle, they must have only counted among the innumer- 
able poor nobles of Germany, bat marriage had brought 
them large possessions in the fair and fertile duchy, and 
thence the main portion of their wealth was derived. 

The high-handed dealings of Duke Ulrich, which 
had brought the League down upon him and made 
rebels of the greater part of his subjects, were highly 
distasteful to the Freiherr, who, though holding aloof 
from the rebellion which had driven Ulrich to fly from 
liis duchy to the distant fortress of Hohentwiel, would 
rail so loudly against him that Lichtenberg was led into 

IS 2 
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believing hia wrath gainst the Duke greater thfiii hiw 

haughty aversion to what lie ciiUed 'the burgher pack.' 

It WHS not BO, however ; whatever Ulrich's offences, be 

was lord and Duke, and it seemed raonstrouB treason to 

his order that a knight aud noble should lend himself 

'-' ''-- plans of the League and B ran deD burgers, and 

, sovereigQ into the hands of low-born enemies. 

ind sleep intensified rather than lessened the 

■'s hot displeasure, aod it was hot, indeed, as 

:;tiie seneschal did not fail to remark, since it 

■dly diverted by his favourite sport of hunting 

he fresh early morning he rode down from the 
nd drew rein at the foot of the Burgatein in the 

Walther had to remaio at home with a few 
t companions to keep (he castle in his lord's 

but every groom aud man-at-arms who could 
eave to go was there, rejoicing over the variety 
onotonons daily life of the household. Nnmerona 
I were also in attendance, ordered out to beat 
irts, and though it was felt as a hardship that 

the few free days left them by Church festivals 
r lord's usual claims should be taken from them 
tr their services were needed in the chase, there 
isfaction in the slaughter of some of the chief 

of their crops, and the boar hunt was bo full of 

chances, so dangerous both to sportsmen and 

to excite the peasants, who ran comparatively 
almost as much as the huntsmen. Old men and 
crept out to see the start ; children Btood in 
;d delight ; nay, it was not certain but that 

Basil himself was standing in his doorway, 
y his old housekeeper was looking over the fir 
' the churchyard. Hildemund came running up 
the little train rode down from the castle ; he 
,rd the day before that the chase would take 
th sunrise, and had persuaded his mother to let 
J it. Frau Magdalene consented readily ; she 
encouraged the boy in all the manly ezercisrs 
his reach, and Hildemund, light of foot as a 
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young loe, and knowing the country perfet'Uy, would 
follow the chase on foot for a whole day unweariedly, 
thereby often gaining the hearty commendation of the 
Freiherr, to whom nothing in the world was so dear as 
this sport. His brow cleared, and his voice rang out 
cheerily as he listened to the reports of his chief 
huntsman, gave his orders and called to his dogs, 
powerful greyhounds, such as Snydeis loved to paint, 
with long wise faces, and tails proudly arched over 
their backs, only waiting for the signal either to plunge 
into the deep coverts east of the Burgstein, where wolf 
and boar lurked as in a fastness, or to breast and climb 
the pile of rocks on the north, a more inaccessible 
fortress still, and fill the forest with the ' gallant 
chiding ' which would tell that the prey was nn- 
harboured. 

If Graf Lichtenberg intended to have a word with 
his cousin there was no time to lose, for once the chase 
begun, not for the kaiser himself would the Freiherr 
have paused. It was with the angry impatience of a 
man brought back to an unwelcome subject from which 
he bad escaped that he saw the Graf ride up, followed 
by Kunz, and he cut short all greeting with, * Join the 
chase, an you will, cousin of Lichtenberg, though you 
are not apt to love it overmuch, but no more words. It 
stands as I have said. I go to the Hohentwiel with the 
morrow's dawn. Thanks to that Junker of yours I go 
to the chase without my poor Hundolf to-day. It sorely 
mars my pleasure; I can get me a son-in-law when I 
will, but never another hound like my poor brute which 
he slew. On to the Hunenstein, vn^ men ; we will lay 
on the dogs there.* 

Riders and runners obeyed with alacrity ; Graf 
Lichtenberg shot a glance bright and keen as the blade 
of a poignard at Kunz, whose swarthy face made no 
response, though he understood perfectly. That dull, 
impassive look of his was one recommendation in his 
master's eyes. They followed the huntsmen leisurely 
until near the rendezvous, when the * sweet thunder 'of 
all the dogs' mellow voices told that the chase had begun, 
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and down the up-piled rocks of the Hunenstein came 
three wild pigs, frantic with alarm, leaping like goats 
with incredible activity and snreness from stone to 
stone, and plunging headlong, with the pack after them, 
into a dense tangle of broom, wild clematis, and brush- 
wood. The screams of affrighted jays and magpies, 
the deep bell-like voices of the hounds, the cheers of 
the huntsmen, echoed and re-echoed from the rocks, 
and filled the air long after all were out of sight, and an 
eagle, which had soared up far above the tumult, was 
slowly preparing to return to her nest again. 

The taunt which the Freiherr had flung at his cousin 
— one in his mouth so bitter that it testified to extreme 
ill- humour — was absolutely just. Yon Lichtenberg was 
no sportsman by nature, in this as in all else belonging 
to another time and race than his kinsman, while his 
son loved the chase passionately, emlting in the rapid 
motion, the various risks, the terror and the death of 
his victims, and was now sullenly raging at home be- 
cg-use both pride and his father's commands forbade his 
joining in the sport. But as means to an end Graf 
Lichtenberg would become as keen a sportsman as any- 
one, and he kept near enough to the Freiherr through 
all the changes and chances of the sport to obtain more 
than one opportunity for speaking with him, in the 
pauses when a boar had been killed or had bafiled its 
pursuers, as more than once happened, by disappearing 
in some impenetrable jungle, or among the rocks, in 
some secret cave where the dogs failed to find it, or 
found it only to perish on its tusks. But all he got was 
a look cast over the Freiherr*s shoulder, and a curt, * It 
stands as I have said.* 

Kunz, too, had kept up with his master, and he was 
still near, though his horse began to show signs of dis- 
tress when the sun was at its noonday height, and a 
huge boar was discovered basking in the heat on a rocky 
plateau, with copsewood clothing its sides and dense 
forests for leagues around. At the same moment a couple 
of young pigs crossed the track, and although two of 
the best and most experienced hounds continued to climb 
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the rocks, all the rest of tho pack and every huntsman 
in sight followed them except the Freiherr, who saw 
them go with a langh, delighted to keep this crowning 
piece of sport to himself, and give this formidable foe 
the deathblow unaided. Looking round for a moment 
he saw Von Li ch ten berg ride up along a charcoal 
burner's path. * See, cousin ! * he shouted, all his good 
humour momentarily restored ; * rare sport ! The beast 
will take to the Eschthal, my word for it. Look ! there 
be comes! A "solitary,'* and of the biggest — I mark 
him for mine. Well done, good dogs ! Farewell, cousin ! 
this is my way, but I counsel you not to follow.' And 
horse and man went crashing down through the trees 
towards the lonely valley known as the Eschthal, whither 
long experience enabled the Freiherr rightly to divine 
that the beast would make its way. The laugh and 
voice was borne back by the wind. Graf Lichtenberg 
looked at his companion. 

* The beast will turn to bay in the Eschthal,' he said. 
* He cannot keep up this pace long, but since he is for 
none but the Freiherr I will even join the rest. Do as 
thou wilt.' 

' Aye,' said Kunz, and dismounting he fastened his 
horse deliberately to a tree, and made for the Eschthal 
by a shorter way, impossible for a mounted man even 
so reckless as the Freiherr. Graf Lichtenberg set his 
lips fast as he rode rapidly away, guided by the distant 
sounds to the main body of the sportsmen, who were 
now in full career, in a comparatively open part of the 
forest, with the prey in full view, and far too much bent 
on their sport even to notice the absence of the Freiherr, 
and the Graf, who rejoined them unobserved, while his 
kinsman was galloping in a contrary direction towards 
the Eschthal. 

Never had * his bosom's lord ' sat so * lightly on his 
throne ' as now, when galloping under the forest trees 
by the shortest cuts that his horse could take, guided 
by the cry of the two gallant hounds, his heavy horn at 
his back, his hunting-knife at his side, the sunbeams 
shining on the tree tops, and gliding through the 
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branchps on mossy ground or strong green fern, in 
whose broad fronds russet and yellow tints were showing 
here and there, telling of autumn. Presently the cry of 
the dogs changed into a sharper, angrier note, telling 
that they were pressing the boar hard, and the Freiherr 
smiled, well pleased that the brave hounds should justify 
hi3 prediction, and bring the beast to bay exactly as he 
had foreseen. 

The Eschthal was a valley overhung with rocks and 
crowned with forest, singularly wild and solitary, al. 
though but a mile from the spot where the Bannwart's 
house had been built. A shallow limpid stream flowec 
through it, with a stretch of green short turf on the 
nearer side. But a little way further lay a dense covert 
so dark and tangled and marshy that could the boa 
reach it he would probably baffle his enemies and return 
leisurely to his lair, getting back as soon as possible, at 
the manner of this creature is, to the track already 
traversed that day. But when the Freiherr came 
crashing down the precipitous side of the valley, with 
small regard for man or horse, he saw that the beast 
had swum the stream, and was standing at bay against 
a rock, half buried in the soft soil, its back arched until 
the long black bristles stood up all along it, its eyes 
glaring in terrof* and fury. The two hounds were 
swimming as near it as they could, seeking in vain to 
seize it, but undaunted, though now and then the boar 
turned its head with a fierce and sudden movement, and 
struck furiously with its formidable tusks ; and even as 
the Freiherr sprang from his horse, sounding the call 
upon his horn which gave notice that the game was at 
bay, he saw one-of the dogs caught on the long shdrp 
tusks and tossed bleeding and gashed into the current. 

* St. Eustace ! * shouted the wrathful Freiherr, un- 
sheathing his hunting knife, and advancing into the 
stream, ready to give his blow before the boar could 
charge him, with the sure and fearless stroke of a 
practised huntsman. But even as he raised the gleam- 
ing blade, a short boar spear ficw^from an unseen hand, 
and struck him on the side of the head, and he di*opi)ad 
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prone on the very tusks of the charging beast, which 
struck savagely at him again and again, and then, dash- 
ing the second hound aside, rushed out of the stream 
and disappeared into the forest. An instant later a man 
who had stolen up, stooped over the prostrate figare, 
and stirred it with the spear, as if to make sure that life 
was gone, then as swiftly retired. The valley seemed 
quite empty, but for the corpse lying in the shallow 
water which flowed over it ; not a sound broke the 
stillness but its flow. The evil deed seemed to have 
been done unseen, unknown. It was not so, however. 
From an opening in the rocks there came a figure so 
strange and spectral that it appeared the fitting witness 
of so unnatural a crime. Wrapped from head to foot in 
a pale garment of some coarse material, even the face so 
covered that only the dark gleaming eyes were visible, 
it might have been some ghost condemned to wander in 
penance within this solitary valley, had not the Lazarus- 
rattle in the hand told that this was one of those outcasts 
from mankind over whom the burial service had been 
read even while they lived, who were counted as dead to 
family and friends, and shunned even by those bound to 
works of charity and mercy, the wretched company of 
lepers. The niaffled figure stood at the edge of the 
stream, looking down at the body lying under the 
rippling water, but made no movement to touch it ; a 
leper might not defile even the dead by his touch. But 
a moment later Hildemund came headlong down the 
rocks, and reached the stream with a breathless cry of 
horror. 

* My lord — slain ! slain ! Ah, my dear lord ! The 
boar — no, never boar mastered him ! Ulfric, how 
chanced this ? ' 

* Hast no guess ? * was the answer. 

*None, none. Mary mother, how ripped he is and 
gashed ! ' exclaimed the boy, as he drew with much 
difficulty the heavy lifeless body to the bank, and knelt 
beside it. ' Ah, my good lord, what evil news for 
Burgstein ! * 

* Think you this is all a wild boar's work ? * said the 
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leper, significantly, Hildemund looked up suddenly, 
then down again at the dead man, whose hat had fallen 
off and floated away. He saw a deep wound on one 
temple. 

' Did boar- tusk do that ? ' he asked, doubtfully ; ' or 
fell ho on a shai'p stone ? or what befell ? ' 

' Nay, rather ask one who went but now away, swart 
and broad-shouldered, who came to fetch his boar- spear.' 

* Kunz, the Graf's squire ? ' 

*Aye, even so,' answered the leper; and Hilde- 
mund, in his horror and amazement, forgot to note that 
the name seemed perfectly famih'ar. to him. 

* Kunz ! ' he repeated, aghast. ' But then ' 

* Hist ! the hunt comes this way ; doubtless they 
heard afar the Freiherr's horn ; it were not well we 
were seen. Back into the bushes, and come not forth 
while they are here for your life, but return to me when 
all are gone,' sdid the leper ; and Hildemund obeyed 
instantly. The leper retired into his cave, whence, 
unsuspected, he could observe all which took place. 
He heard the distant shouts and laughter, and the fall 
of the horse's hoofs muffled on the turf as the troop rode 
gaily down the valley, and noted the sudden check of 
surprise as they espied the Freiherr's horse running 
loose, and heard the startled outcries as one after another 
spiang from his saddle and gathered round the dead 
man. The clear tones of the Graf came distinctly to 
his ear, and made him start as with a sudden sharp 
pain : * No boar's work this, my masters ; the beast 
must have charged him after he tell. Belike it was a 
stroke as he plunged overheated in the water.' 

' Aye, so it must have been,' said the head hunts- 
man, with sincere regret ; ' and there lies poor Griffin, 
dead alao ; and I see not Gunther ; either the good 
hound is dead too, or away after the boar. An evil' day ! 
Who shall tell my lady ? ' 

*That must I, and a sorrowful task it is in good 
sooth,' said the Graf ; and everyone recollected that all 
which stood between him and the lordship and lands of 
Burgstein was a child, destined, until the quarrel 
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between himself and the Freiherr, to be his daughter-in- 
law. It seemed but right and natural that he should 
give all commands, and the men looked involuntarily to 
him for orders. 

' Level your spears,* he said to four of them ; * the 
body must be borne back to the castle. How now, 
Kuriz ! ' 

He started as the little crowd moved apart, and ho 
perceived his man-at-iirras standing livid and trembling 
near the dead body. ' Aye, man, 'tis a sorry sight, but 
what makest thou here without thy horse ? Hast had 
a fall ? Art hurt ? Come here and answer me,* he 
added, sternly, as the fellow continued to gaze stupidly 
on the corpse. 

' I — I fell,' he muttered, * on the rocks yonder.* 

' Thou art dazed, sirrah ! * said his master, sharply. 
' Hast fallen on thy head ? Doubtless thou didst hear 
the Freiherr's horn like ourselves — wast not behind me ? 
— and hurried over rashly down these rocky banks. 
Was it so ? ' 

' Aye, my lord,' answered Kunz, feeling the power of 
the look bent on him, which seemed to constrain hiiu 
to reply as his master willed, though he kept casting 
furtive and terrified glances towards the dead body. 

' His wits are astray,* said the Graf, contemptuously. 
' I thought thy skull thick enough to be proof against 
blow or bullet. Where is thy horse ? Fell he, too ? 
So ! Then the wolves will have him ere night. No, no, 
let none waste time in seeking him ; would no worse 
loss had befallen us. Move on, my masters.* 

The foar men raised their dead lord on their boar- 
spears, and the train moved slowly on, in silence, or 
speaking under their breath, while the bright sunshine 
poured down upon them, and earth and sky were full of 
pitiless and joyous beauty. Peasants, left behind by the 
riders, gradually joined the mournful little party, and 
learned with wonder and some regret the loss of a master 
who had on the whole been far from hard to thera ; and 
yet the predominant feeling was merely surprise, and a 
general dismay lest the passing of^the lands to a new 
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lieir should involve a tax, or extra days of labour in its 
stead. There was a marked difference between the 
feeling of the tenants and serfs, and that of the men- 
at-arms and immediate retainers. The Graf rode last, 
and let a little space graclually intervene between him 
and the rest of the train. Then he beckoned Kunz, and 
asked in a tone, low, but so ominously menacing that it 
startled the man into full attention, 'What means this, 
knave ? Wouldst play me false ? ' 

* No — no, my good lord,' he returned, imploringly, 
* not so, by all the saints ; ' and then, after a hasty glance 
round, he added, * I was making my way back to the 
Donerwald to find my horse when a stone gave way, 
and I fell and lamed myself.* 

* What fiend brought thee back to the valley ? ' 

* I heard Berthel the huntsman and Gottfried break- 
ing through the thicket by a short way, my lord, and 
knew they must see me, so I made as if I were from the 
same direction, and had but outstripped them, and they 
were too greatly in haste to tarry or note aught about 
my horse being gone.* 

' Fool, didst not remember that thy dripping clothes 
might have betrayed thee to every eye had any had 
leisure to mark thee ? And why stand all amazed and 
distraught ? Hast never seen a dead man before ? ' 

' Aye, many, my lord \ but there was more than a 
dead man,' said Kunz, his teeth chattering and his 
swarthy face paler than before. * How could a dead 
man reach the bank ? ' 

* What sayst thou, sirrah ! ' exclaimed the Graf. 

* My lord, he fell in mid stream, and was dead even 
before I reached him, I swear it ; but he had called on 
St. Eustace ere he fell, and either the saint or the foul 
fiend bore him to the bank.' 

' Thou art wont to be keen and clear of wit,' said 
the Graf, after a pause. *Yet there must have been 
some one in the valley.' 

* No one, sir, for 1 could see from end to end from 
where I stood and watched the Freiherr. St. Sebald ! 
how he came down the rocks ! I thought he would 
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meet Hs end before ever he reached the stream — and 
I looked back once more as 1 climbed the crest ; no soul 
was there.* 

Graf Lichtenberg rode on in dark and troubled 
thought. At last he spoke: *If any there were we 
shall learn it, and that soon. Now get thee hence, and 
bear the tidings to my son ; but, mark me, thon hast 
bungled this matter, and thou knowst I do not lightly 
pardon him who serves me ill. Enough ; buy thy pardon 
by thy discretion henceforward.* 

Whatever Kunz*s superstitious terrors, and they were 
almost beyond his control, his fear of his master's dis- 
pleasure was even greater. * I will, my lord, I will,* he 
stammered, fearfully seeking a relenting glance from 
those pitiless eyes. 

' *Tis well. Begone ! * 

' The horse, my lord : it were not well any found 
him tied.' 

* True ; thy wits are coming back. Turn him loose 
ere any find him.* 

Kunz obeyed in haste, though he shuddered at 
paving to pass that dead and ghastly body, carried on 
the levelled spears — all that was left of the Ijurly, stout- 
hearted baron who had ridden out in the dawn with such 
gallant cheer. Although he saw his master scorned the 
thing, Kunz was profoundly convinced that either saint 
or devil had marked his deed, since the murdered man 
had invoked his patron saint, St. Eustace, just as he fell, 
and was, therefore, under his protection, and no doubt 
his death would be avenged. The retainers who saw 
him ride forward guessed rightly that he was bound to 
Schloss Geyer to tell the young Graf Wolfgang what 
had befallen, and his departure awakened neither sur- 
prise nor comment. He fulfilled all his errand punctually 
and unobserved, and Wolfgang obeyed his father's direc- 
tions to join him at Schloss Burgstein that evening ; 
but Kunz did not accompany him, and early the next 
day he sought the village church and found Pfarrer 
Basil, just returned from a night of vigil and prayer at 
the castle, whither he counted shortly to return lor the 
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burial of it« lord. He was delayed by this unexpected 
penitent. Many a long year bad passed eince Knnabad 
heard maea or knelt at a confessional, bnt be did not 
tronble bimself abont tbe long roll of past sins, aboat 
■wbicb he felt small concern or apprehenaion ; it was the 
:e of St. Eufltace which he desired to be prot«cted 

u be left the cbnrch after bis shrift be looked 
just as usual. He bad confessed, and necessarily 
in bad followed. The penance enjoined he 
Did by paying some broad pieces, for indulgences 
bo bad by the score from licensed dealers in 
jd every crime commuted at a fixed rate of 
KuDz bad bis acconnt well settled, and 
ed itfroci bis mind, Nothingwbicb tbe horror- 
priest conid urge hud touched him ; be had 

share ; he was ready to pay his money, and 
raa bound to cancel tbe debt. He could snap 
ira at St. Eustace's displeasure now, aiid bo 
lerfully up to the castle to seek bis lord, 
iely had the troop of bunismen and peasants 
ralley when Hildemund came impctuouaiy out 
ling-place, and stood before the cave of the leper. 
!e it all,' lie cried. 'Dolt that I was not to 
at once ; this was why the Graf and that squire 
BB base than bis lord, conferred together in the 
,ld, and that traitor left his horse tied and 

away. Oh, villains ! they were plotting tbe 

the Freiherr, because yesterday ' 

iroke into a hurried account of what bad taken 
twoen the kinsmen, and tbe vain attempt* of 
F to have speech of bis cousin at intei-vala 
the day. 
, clear as yonder stream,' aaid Ulfric, bending 

* Then they saw you not when they conferred 
jnerwald.' 

e saw me, not even the Fruiherr. I bad noted 
,nd Gunther, his two best hounda, climb the 
irbead, unmarked by Gottfried or any of the 
ause just then the pack made away eastward, 
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and I guessed tbat the Freiherr was minded to slay the 
great boar alone, so I clomb a tree to be out of the 
beast's course, and mark what line ho took, knowing 
what rare sport there would be. Alas ! the prey was 
statelier than I looked for,* said the boy, his eyes filling 
with tears.. * And now, how to bring this foul deed 
home to them who wrought it ? * 

' Hearken, Hildemund. Your word will avail nought 
against a lord's, and mine counts not — now,' said the 
leper, with, sudden bitterness ; * you can do nought 
openly.' 

' I will fling this felon deed in his face ! ' 
' Tush, boy ; to what avail ? Think of your mother. 
He can crush you both as he would a fly. Who but a 
few men-at-arms would hearken or believe you ? ' 

* Then shall he do this thing and no vengeance over- 
take him?' 

* I say not so ; time brings many chances and changes 
to all but the dead,' said the leper, with the same touch 
of hard bitterness as before ; * but for aught you can 
now do, aye ! If you will hear my counsel get you to 
the castle, and enter unmarked in the tumult there 
will surely be, and secretly tell all your tale to Walt her 
the seneschal.' 

* Yes, yes, you ever fall on the right counsel,' cried 
Hildemund, who had curbed his impatience with a 
deference which showed a strange and unusual relation- 
ship between this outcast and himself. * I will do just 
what you say.' 

* Speed then, but be wary, for much may hang on 
what you do. This Grafs arm is long, and he crushes 
what he grasps.' 

Had Hildemund been less moved and absorbed in 
the matter in hand he would have again been struck 
with the manner in which the leper spoke, as if all 
concerning Graf von Lichtenberg were familiar to him, 
but he could only think how to pour his tale most 
speedily and safely into Walther's ear. TJlfric watched 
him speeding down the valley, and stood long after he 
was out of sight before he withdrew to his retreat. 
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As the leper had foreseen, Hildemniid entered 
unmarked in the confnsion and stir pervading the 
castle ; but it was long before he could approach the 
seneschal, who was distraught at the sudden death of 
the lord whom he had truly loved, filled with apprehen- 
sions for the consequences of his death, and. wanted in 
a hundred directions at once. When at last Hildemund 
could pluck his sleeve and try to attract his attention, 
lie answered, roughly : * What now, lad ? I have no 
time for thy matters on such a day as this. Get thee 
Lome ; the Junker is to be here anon, and my good 
lord is not among us now to shield thee. Out of my 
way.' 

Hildemund could only obey and move aside ; but ho 
did not go home. It was unwelcome news that Wolf- 
gang was expected ; there was danger in staying, and 
it was altogether repugnant to him to lurk and hide 
from his eyes, yet he could not leave the castle without 
telling his tale, the more that it might be impossible to 
see Walther at a later time, for the days when Hildemund 
came and went at will were plainly over. The Graf 
had, in a calm, matter-of-course way, assumed the 
command of all things, and the old seneschal found him- 
self, with a heavy and sore heart, merely carrying out 
his directions. 

Presently Hildemund saw Pfarrer Basil, who had 
been duly summoned, enter the courtyard, sad and 
grave, crossing the threshold of the castle for the first 
time to pray by its dead lord. He entered the chapel and 
knelt near the corpse laid in the choir, whose stones 
would soon close over the last lord of Burgstein. Torches 
were burning round the bier, and the Freiherrin wept 
near — a pale, shadowy, sickly figure; while the little 
Rosilde, worn out by her first passion of childish grief and 
terror, lay fast asleep with her head against her mother's 
Iciiee. Hildemund slipped quietly into a dark corner,, 
and prayed too. * Requiem a)ternam dona ei, Domine ! ' 
the priest was saying, and Hildemund's tears flowed as 
he whispered the words after him. Sometimes one, 
sometimes another, of the household came in and silently 
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joixied in the prayers for the dead. Day was fading, and 
as the obapel darkened the torchlight grew brighter, re- 
vealing the bare, unadorned walls of the building, which 
was cold and stem as a prison, and wavered on the stones 
of the pavement, and the pallid, disfigured face of the 
corpse, strangely livid in its shining, fiickering light. 
The clanking of spurs was heard, and drowned the low 
murmured prayers of the priest. Graf Lichtenberg 
entered, followed by Wolfgang, who looked awed and 
uneasy, and crossed himself with unwonted devotion at 
the sight of the dead man against whom he had so lately 
been raging. He felt as if his maledictions had had some- 
thing to do with his sudden end, and a touch of fear 
and awe visited him. 

* All has been done as you desired, noble sir,' said the 
old seneschal, in a low, unsteady voice, as he, too, stood 
looking with a great heartache at his dead master, by 
whom the little child — now the only representative of her 
family, the only heir of its lands and wealth — lay sleeping 
almost as soundly as her father, only that tokens of a 
violent death were imprinted on the ghastly countenance 
of the man, and sweet, rosy life on that of the child. 
The pale widow raised eyes of mingled fear and entreaty 
to the Graf, as if conscious that she was in his hands. 
He dipped his hand in the vessel for holy water, and 
sprinkled a few drops on the dead body of his cousin, 
and then moved aside to let his son do the same. 
Walther, too, stooped over his lord, but before he could 
fulfil the pious office he started back in affright. He 
thought that a few drops of blood were trickling down 
the livid brow. Fancy, or the uncertain light, might 
have deluded him, he could not tell : but it was with a 
shock of horror that he recalled the universal belief that 
a murdered man would even in death thus denounce his 
slayer. He looked from the florid, heavy countenance of 
Wolfgang, with its dull look of uneasy awe, to the pale, 
set face of the Gmf , who had utfcered, or seemed to utter, a 
brief prayer ; and now, after standing for a few moments 
erect and still, bowed to the widow and left the chapel, 
eagerly followed by his son. A flash seemed to pass 
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through Walther's mind ; he forgot to pray, and stood 
trying to put his thoughts into some order, and distin- 
guish between what was true and what were rumours, 
and readily accepted fancies in the reports brought home 
oC the finding of the dead man. It was with a fresh 
start that he felt his arm touched, and heard Hildemund 
whisper : * I pray you let me speak to you secretly. It 
touches hirti^ 

Walther was in a mood to expect strange revelations, 
and the boy*s appeal no longer found him deaf. He 
signed to him to follow through a door leading to the 
private rooms of his lady, empty now, and sat down on a 
bench, for, stout-hearted as he was, his limbs trembled 
under him. * Speak, lad ! ' he said, hoarsely ; * what of 
my lord's death ? ' 

* You guess it ? You have marked the wound in his 
right temple ? N"o boar- tusk pierced it.* 

* Meinhold told me he had fallen on a sharp stone 
when struck for death,* answered Walther, gazing at 
him. 

* He fell on no stone that I wot of. He dropped in 
mid-stream when a felon spear flung by a traitor at a 
worse traitor's bidding struck him as he faced the boar 
at bay.* 

' Wert thou there ? * demanded Walther, now fully 
roused and on the alert. 

* I came too late. I could but drag him to the bank, 
reaching him from a rock in the stream. But I saw the 
two, master and man, hold counsel in the Donerwald, 
and the one rode after the pack, and the other made his 
way to the Eschthal, and lurked there.* 

* Who, then, beheld ? * 

* Ulfric the leper, who dwells in a cave among the 
rocks. He bade me tell you all, and speedily.* 

* Oh, my good lord,. so foully done to death ! It was 
a true token,* groaned the old seneschal, * And what 
to do ? * 

Mastering his emotion he questioned Hildemund 
closely as to every detail, trying to reconcile his story 
with the dist/irted account giv^cn by the hiintsiTien and 
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men-at-arms, each of whom had his own tale to tell in 
the stir and emotion of the retnm. 'This Ulfric. 
Who is he ? * he asked. 

* I know not,* said Hildemund, perplexed how to 
convey his own confidence in one of that degraded and 
loathed band of outcasts ; * but he is surely of gentle 
blood, and wise and kind, and unlike his fellows/ 

* How dost know so much of a leper ? * asked 
Walther, in a tone of amazed disgust. 

*At first by chance, and since because he has a 
strange spell which draws one to reverence and pity 
him. Surely he has some most sad history.' 

* A leper, and a boy ! That we should have no other 
wikiesses against a noble, and he the favourite of the 
Markgraf of Brandenburg ! ' 

* It is a monstrous thing that because a felon- traitor 
is of noble birth his word should be worth more than 
that of an honest man low bom ! ' exclaimed Hilde- 
mund. 

* Boy ! what folly is this ? Wouldst turn the world 
upside down, and count a serfs word equal to a knight's, 
perchance ? ' exclaimed Walther, scandalised amid all 
his grief and perplexity. ' Yet for once I could almost 
wish it were so,' he added reluctantly. 

* And the little Burgfraulein ? ' suggested Hilde- 
mund. 

* Alas ! my little lady ! the last rose of Burgstein ! * 
said the old retainer, in bitterness of spirit ; * and the 
mother so weak and of such a feeble spirit, and so 
aghast with these ill-tidings, that I fear the Graf will 
easily bend her to his will/ 

'Oh, sir, not if she knew the truth,' Hildemund 
cried. * Do you mean that the Grraf will seek to renew 
the betrothal? Give the child of the man murdered 
by his command to his son ! It were too foul ! ' 

' Seek it he will, doubtless, but that shall not be, 
though I have to slay him and his son to stay it. That 
I should have to live under one roof with them, and 
make no sign ! I know not how I shall endure it. Yet 

F 2 
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mtiBt I wait and see how matters shape. I wonld there 
were any to take counsel with.' 

* Pfarrer Basil ? * suggested Hildemund. 

*I know nought of him. He has a golden tongue, 
they say, but it is not that we need. No, I may trust 
no stranger with so weighty a matter. But hearken, 
lad,* he added, with a sudden recollection ; * one thing 
I will look to. Thou wert near enough yesterday to 
h^ar what my lord said touching the banished Duke ? 
Art man enough to take him a warning, and save the 
prince while baffling the Graf ? ' 

* That am I ! ' cried Hildemund, joyfally. 

' Then hearken. It seems the Duke has an enter- 
prise on foot by which he thinks to win back his town 
of Stuttgardt, and he must pass through the Hohlweg, 
five leagues hence, by noon to-morrow, from the con- 
vent where he will lie to-night. Canst thou reach the 
Hohlweg by dawu, ere the League set their ambush ? ' 

' I can but try.' 

* Would I could give thee a horse, for the way is 
long, and thou hast been afoot since the morning, but I 
dare not. Thou must eat ere going forth, and go under 
cover of night, lest any mark it and suspicion arise.' 

* I would my mother knew I was safe,' said Hilde- 
mund, a little anxiously. 

* 'Tis pity she should be disquieted, but she would be 
the first to say she would suffer much to save a hunted 
man,' said Walther, who knew Frau Magdalene well. 

' But were it not well I had some pretext for my 
journey ? What if I meet Kunz, and were stayed if I 
can give no reason for being- there afoot? Should I 
not do well to go home and fetch my pack of books and 
bear them to the Annenkloster, for it must be there the 
Duke lies ? The brethren there often buy of me.' 

* Well thought of, la<J ! Thou hast keen wits and 
canst use them, but I grudge the time. Now I will 
fetoh food for thee ; it is well that no prying eye will 
come hither, for I would not that any tongue wagged 
as to this conference. Ah, my dear lord, this at least 
shall be done to pleasure thee and baffle the man whose 
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treacheiy compassed thy death. May the fiend giye me 
the chance to repay that deed, and shame the master 
and meet his tool in fair fight, and may he keep out of 
my way till then ! ' muttered the old seneschal, his 
heart hot within him at the thought of living under 
one roof with his lord's assassins. He fetched food and 
drink, and bade Hildemund make the best meal ho 
could, and fill his pack with provisions for bis journey, 
and then left him to wait until it should be dark enough 
to pass the gates unobserved, except by the trusty men 
whom he meant to post there. He hurried back to his 
duties, fearing lest his absence should have been already 
noticed, but no one seemed to have observed it, aad he 
was glad not to see Kunz anywhere. Kunz, in fact, had 
resolved not to venture into the castle until he had made 
himself safe by confession, and for that he had to wait 
until Pfarrer Basil returned for mass in the early morn- 
ing, after his night of prayer beside the dead Freiherr. 
Walther was spared the necessity of meeting him that 
evening, but he could not avoid meeting Kunz's master, 
nor the bitterness of having to receive orders from him. 
There was some change in his demeanour, in spite of 
his best efforts, which betrayed itself immediatt^ly to 
the keen perceptions of the Grraf. * The man has heard 
something ! ' was his thought, and the next, * But from 
whom ! * He kept him for some time while he gave 
directions, and asked one question and another arising 
out of the circumstances, ending with an inquiry as to 
who kept the gate that night. 

'Meinhold and Ottheinrich, noble sir.* 

* Good. They are among the trustiest of the men- 
at-anps, doubtless. But stay, I bethink me — no word 
of what has befallen has been sent to Hohenfels ? I 
know not how it has been overlooked ; and the baron 
will take it ill if he be not summoned to the funeral 
to-morrow. Let Meinhold go thither, and lose no time.' 

* Meinhold, my lord ? ' 

*Tes; he rides fast and well, and wiU be there 
sooner than any other of the men. My fellow Hans 
can take his place.' 
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Nothing could have been more unwelcome, but the 
seneschal dared make no objection. His face fell, do 
what he would, and he felt that the Grraf saw it. He 
withdrew in silence, leaving Graf Lichtenberg to re- 
newed disquiet. * How came a dead man to the bank ? * 
he said to himself, almost as uneasily as Kunz. Perhaps 
a shade of remorse mingled with his feelings ; yet his 
main impression was that a great difficulty was removed 
from his way, a great future open before him, if only no 
one betrayed how it had come about. It was a time 
of violent deeds. Those very Brandenburgs, to whose 
great and rising fortunes he had attached himself, 
wea];y of the prolonged life and lavish extravagance of 
their old father, had seized him, masked and disguised, 
and imprisoned him as a madman in the strong castle 
of Klassenburg. Other deeds, wilder and wickeder 
still, were told of many a man who bore an ancient 
name, and stood high at the Imperial Court, or in the 
favour of archbishop or prince. Had this hot-headed 
Baron of Burgstein lived it had been fatal to the for- 
tunes, perhaps cost the head, of Yon Lichtenberg. And 
yet he could not silence his disquietude. The risk was 
great ; he was hardly important enough, of rank high 
enough, to pass on unharmed were the deed bruited 
abroad. Of Kunz*s silence he was absolutely secure, 
but what if another had knowledge of what had befallen 
in the Eschthal ? He could not hope to be backed by 
Markgraf Kasimir, a man not unlike him«elf, though 
far more sagacious and crafty. The Markgraf did not 
love a dependent who got into trouble, and Lichtenberg 
was not indispensable to him, though on the way to 
become so. The old Roman custom that every great 
man should have his train of clients had reappeared in 
Germany throughout the Middle Ages. Not only every 
great noble, but every rich merchant, had his clients, 
and the fast rising house of Brandenburg had a goodly 
following. Ruprecht of Lichtenberg was one of these. 
He had done the Markgraf good service; he hoped to 
do more yet. The moment was favourable, and he had 
mn a great risk to seize it. This much at least was 
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gained, that the helpless timid widow ot hia eoTLain hsA 
made no opposition to anjthin^ he had propoHed^ and 
yielded passiTelj to his aathor'tj. He had no fear bat 
that he shonld be able to ^end an amrle re^..:':rAni*e to 
Elasimir of Bnuadenbnr^, thono-h he con'd not lend h^m 
the following of men whom he h.-vi horeii to take ti> the 
captnre of the Dnke of Wurteraber^r. The bnrial was 
on the morrow, and all the men^Lt-arms and followers 
of Bargsteia mnst be present, ranch more the near^t 
male relation. The Graf betook him-elf to his chanib<»'r. 
and wrote a letter for Konz to carrj the next dav to 
the Markgraf, explaining his an-^irrce and prom i- in if % 
sabsidjr which should amply atone fr>r it. 

It was night before Walt her returned to Hildemnnd, 
who had foand the time Tery long. He coald hear by 
sounds in an adjoining chamber that the Freiherrin had 
been persuaded to leave the chapel, and that Barbara 
was attending on her and the little Rosilde, bnt no one 
entered the small room where the seneschal had taken 
him. The moon came out and flooded the castle court 
with light, but only a few of its rays could penetrate 
through the narrow window and glitter on the oak floor, 
making the polished surface like a shining pool, and tl.f' 
figures on the Flemish tapestry over the doorway weini 
and magnified. The stu* and hum abont the castle 
grew less and less, though figures still came and went, 
tp and from the kitchen or stables, or the chapel, 
where preparations were being made for the morrow's 
fnneraL Other sounds, nnnoticed by day, grew audible ; 
Hildemnnd noted each as the long minutes passed by . 
He could hear the horses in the stables stamping and 
moving restlessly ; the dull splash as a bncket, lowered 
into the deep well, struck the water ; the bark of a dog, 
the clank of its chain as it pulled against it in its 
kennel; footsteps crossing the yard and pausing ; some 
interchanges of words ; the creaking of the drawbridge 
as it was raised for the night ; the last clink and clang 
from the forge, where not only was armour repaired and 
altered, but all vessels of iron, all chains and bolts which 
needed repair, from a cauldron to the lock of a strong 
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box, ^v^ere carried ; hat these now ceased. The day's 
work was over. Next he heard the shrill squeak of the 
larger bats, sweeping backwards and forwards in chase 
of moths ; the owls hooted, and one flitted soundlessly 
by the window, so close that he could see the soft white 
wings and great eyes. Still Walther came not, though 
priceless time was passing. At last he stood in the 
doorway, an nnlighted lamp in his band. 

* Lad,' he said, in a low voice, for only the tapestry 
divided the anteroom from the Freiherrin's chamber, 
* this Graf surely hath a familiar spirit which whispers 
secrets in his ear, like that Count of Foix whom old 
chronicles tell of. Why else should he bethink him- 
self to post one of his own men at the gate to-night, so 
that none can go out or in but he can hear thereof ? ' 

* Has he so ? ' said Hildemund, startled ; * he has 
guessed somewhat, it would seem. Then there is no 
leaving the castle by the gate.' 

* How else wouldst thou leave it ? ' asked the 
seneschal, with a sharp, inquiring look at the boy, who 
looked down and coloured. 

* Be not displeased, Master Walther ; it may serve 
us in good stead at this pinch, though I should not dare 
to tell you of such a prank otherwise, but once I did 
leave the castle by the little old postern. There is 
a plank gone, and I clambered round to where the 
rock is something less steep, and reached the old 
gnarled oak which grows out of the clifi*, and so down.' 

* If my lord knew of this prank,' began Walther, 
indignantly, but stopped short with a pang of recol- 
lection. * Alas, what am I saying ? So thou didst 
climb down the cliff", malapert? By St. Eustace' — 
Walther had caught his lord's favourite oath, and swore 
on all solemn occasions by the patron saint of hunting 
and of Burgstein — * it was a brave deed, though a fool- 
jjardy. True it is that once there was a narrow ledge 
all around the walls, whereby they might be visited if 
need were, though I knew not that a goat could climb 
down thence, but it is long since anyone adventured 
along that dizzy path, and the old postern may well have 
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gone to decay. It must be looked to. I may not let 
thee risk thy life thus to-night ; the moonlight is deceit- 
ful, and a slip full easy. No ; I must intrust thee with 
a secret known but to my lord and me, for only the lord 
of the castle and his seneschal hold this knowledge in 
each generation.' 

Walt her went to the window and looked out. The 
surrounding walls stood high and dark, and shadows 
lurked in the corneVs, but the keep rose up high into the 
night skj^ where floated a few white clouds, reflecting 
the moonbeams which flooded its eyeless face with 
ivory light. A fainter, earthlier yellow ray came from 
the chapel windows, and messengers came and went 
from its door across the court to fetch the black cloth 
with which it was to be hung, or make other prepara- 
tions for the morrow. 

* Stephan is there, and Hansjorg ; they would stay 
thee. It were safer to go through the hall. I will go 
first. The men have had much to do, and cannot yet 
get to their beds, so I have ordered them an extra meal. 
I warrant they will not heed thee. Take this platter 
and cup as though to wait on them. Go boldly through, 
and by the little passage leading to the stair in the wall 
which takes you to the lower hall of the donjon. Dost 
understand ? ' 

Hildemund obeyed with the ready apprehension 
which never deserted him. Walther preceded him into 
the hall, where a party of retainers were supping and 
talking over the morning's calamity and its probable 
results, but all had evidently accepted the belief that the 
Freiherr had been struck with apoplexy. They spoke in 
voices less loud than usual, and song and jest were 
absent, for all felt that there would now be a rule in the 
castle very unlike that of their jovial, good-humoured, 
hot-headed master. 

' All the pitchers empty, men ? ' said Walther, 
stopping by the end of the table where they were 
gathered. 

*Here, Friedel, bestir thyself and fetch another 
stoup.' 
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*I go, sir, I go,* answered Hildemmid, and dis- 
appeared with great alacrity just as the Graf entered 
from the upper end of the hall, and asked if Kunz had 
come yet. 

All the voices had dropped at once into silence at 
the first sound of his voice. 

' He told Jacob Schreihuhn, who came with Junker 
Wolfgang, that he would be here early to-morrow, noble 
sir,' answered one of the men. 

* So ! Let me know as soon as he comes ; I have an 
errand for him ; and see that a swift horse be ready.' 
The Graf had caught a glimpse of Hildemund, and 
although the light was dim and uncertain he felt a vague 
suspicion that some one not of the household had been 
in the hall. * Who was yonder boy who went out but 
now? ' 

The men who had paid no attention to the boy whom 
Waltber had addressed, looked perplexed. 

* Do yon mean Heinrich, the cook's boy, noble sir, or 
Jorg, or Fried el ? They were all here just now.' 

* My lord means Friedel ; the seneschal sent him for 
another wine stoup,' said another. 

* The knave tarries long. I will send Jorg, if I see 
him. You have no commands for me, my lord ? ' said 
Walther. 

The Graf shook his head, and Walther retired. A 
lad presently appeared with wine, and no suspicion was 
aroused among the men. The Graf looked at him keenly, 
but he was something of the same height and colouring 
as Hildemund, and his suspicious were allayed. He felt 
much security in the certainty that no one would leave 
the castle unmarked by his spy, who perfectly under- 
stood why he was to share Heinrich 's watch instead of 
Meinhold, though he did «ot trouble himself as to his 
master's reasons. The dependents of Graf Lichtenberg 
were too well disciplined to inquire into their lord's 
motives for anything he chose to do. They knew it 
was an offence which he never overlooked, and they 
knew, too, that he could reward amply and punish 
terribly. 
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With all the speed he could make Hildemnnd found his 
way to the large square hall of the keep, a huge, dreary 
place never used or inhabited. Walther soon joined 
him and sought by the moonlight for a part of the wall 
where, under the pressure of his hand, a stone turned 
revealing a narrow opening. A cold wind blew througli 
it ; all was pitch darkness within. Walther struck tire 
with a flint and steel which he had brought and kindled 
the lamp, which he gave to Hildemund ; the little pale 
flame flickered in the draughty air, and seemed as if it 
could hardly contend with the thick darkness pressing 
upon it. 

* Tour word that you will never betray nor use this 
secret save in the service of our little lady and mistress/ 
he said. * I never thought to tell it to living soul, but 
what can one do ? I must not tarry ; but heed what I 
have to say. You will have to go down many steps 
and then along a passage ; presently you will hear 
water, and be wary then how you walk, for there is but 
a narrow way above the stream, and the passage thence- 
forward has been more hollowed by the water than 
made by man. Some cunning builder used it to «erve 
his turn. It is the PoUatwasser which flows down there, 
and if you follow it you will come to the opening where 
it pours out and leaps into the valley below.* 

* Why, I have been a dozen times ampng the rocks 
where the water-leap is, and never guessed anyone could 
enter the cavern ! ' exclaimed the boy, in astonished 
vexation. Walther smiled grimly. 

' There be yet some secrets about the castle you have 
not found out, young master,* ne said, ' but seek not to 
return this way, for you could not open the door. 
Make all the speed you may, and God be with you, my 
boy. I would I had any token to send the Duke, but 
he should know an honest face when he sees it, if *tia 
only for its rarity ! ' 
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* But how shall I tell yon how I sped ? * 

* For that you must wait until I can go to your 
house. Farewell, dear lad.' 

He drew back, and the stone closed behind him, 
BUdemund could not even hear his footsteps. Guard- 
ing the flame of his lamp he went down the steps 
further and further into the darkness. The light shone 
for a moment on either side of the narrow way as he 
j)assed along, glittering on the damp and shining walls 
of rock. Not a sound broke the intense silence, except 
the occasional fall of heavy drops of water from the 
rocky roof and his own footsteps ; the air became thick 
and heavy, and the darkness was so dense that it 
seemed a sohd thing around him ; he felt as if he were 
going down into the very heart of the earth. He could 
not calculate time or distance in this blank, black soli- 
tude. All at once a sound seemed to fill his ears and 
startle him inexpressibly ; then he knew it was the 
hurried beating of his own heart, and that he was afraid. 
He had been on far more perilous adventures before 
now, when a false step or a moment's heedlessness had 
been death, and here, as far as he knew, was absolutely 
no danger at all ; but then he had been in the firee open 
air, with the sky above him, and* familiar sights and 
sounds all about, and he had felt only exhilarated by 
the sense of danger. Here he seemed cut off from all 
the living, with nothing between him and the spirit 
world, and his heart failed him. He stood still and 
rallied his spirits, crossed himself, and repeated a short, 
fervent prayer that he might not disgrace himself by 
being a coward, and went on again. The way was 
always downward, and no sign of any end. His lamp 
began to flicker and send up uncertain vivid flashes ; it 
would not bum much longer. What if it went out and 
left him in this total darkness, this utter silence ? But 
the silence was no longer so unbroken. He began to 
distinguish the ripple and flow of water, and his heart 
leapt as if he were already out of bis prison. This must 
be the brook called the PoUatwasser, which flowing 
from the high land behind the Burgstein made its way 
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nndergronnd for a considerable distance and emerged 
by this passage to fall in a silver cascade of much more 
height than volame, and join the river in the valley 
below. Although, seen from the village, both the Ross- 
berg and the Burgstein looked like isolated rocks, the 
latter formed part of the rocky ground lying behind it, 
at a lower level indeed, so that the cliff on which the 
castle stood rose solitary and inaccessible on all sides. 
There were many springs and streams in this district, 
which found their way on either side of the watershed, 
and the Pollatwasser was one. It wa3 well that Hilde- 
mund's lamp burned for some minutes longer, even though 
with intermittent and ominous flashes, for he could see 
the narrow ledge above the water now flowing beside 
him, and when the light suddenly went out and he had 
to make his way by feeling the rocky wall with its 
vault hardly above his head, he was no longer oppressed 
by the soundless solitude, for the stream was an old 
friend, and its voice called him to follow to the fair 
world of light and air whither it was going. Presently 
a faint glimmer of daylight lessened the darkness and 
gradually turned it into duskiness, though until close to 
the opening among the broken tumbled rocks and 
brushwood half-way <Iown the Bargstein no clear light 
was visible. How to emerge, however, Hildemund 
could not guess. The mouth of the cave was entirely 
occupied by the stream, which leaped down, a true 
* wild wasser,' and shattered itself into spray and foam 
as it fell. But presently he discovered three or four 
steps leading up to a hole in the rock overhead, by 
which he emerged, and found himself close to the path 
leading, down to the village, with the castle far over- 
head and the valley yet far below, and the moonlight 
silvering the stream flowing through it and massing the 
woods into blackness. Hildemund's heart exulted in the 
sense of peril past and the return to the upper world as 
he looked around, and forgot the sense of weariness 
which had grown very oppressive as he made his way 
through the subterranean passage. He felt as .if he had 
somehow conquered all this lovely, moonlit world to 
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irhioh he bad come back again. But there ■vi&s no time { 

to linger ; he could not 1«ll how much had been 

epent in bis slow progress, nnd all his jonraej was yet 

before him. Before he could start on his mission he 

most descend the long path to the valley, and thence 

" ia way to hia home. And by the time he had 

lis be was dismayed to fet.'1 how hard it v/aa to 

i limbs along. He bad been ou foot more or leas 

e dawn, and the day had been one of keen and - 

amotions. 'How shall I ever reach Sanct Anna 

ling P ' was his thought as he opened the house 

Bis mother Bat reading ; she looked pale and 

, as he saw immediately. ' Do not blame me, 

dear ! there was no help for this delay,' he said, 

and eager. 

rait to blame nntit I know there is canse, my 
le answered, witb her gentle gravity. ' What 
illen ? • 

rumour had reached the lonely dwelling of the 
)ing8. More thsm one peasant woman or child 
ae to consult Fran Magdalene about some case 
ness, but they bad beard nothing concerning 
;in. Hildemand was the first to tell the tale, 
he did, without holding anything back. Frau 
ene was mute with horror. 
e little child 1 ' she said, at last. ' In such godless 

said no more. Emotion did not readily pass 
er into speech, but Hildemnnd knew how pro- 
' moved sbe was. Amid ber borror and pity, 
tre was a great thrill of fear for her boy, but 
re it no words, and when he roused himself to 
) his pack of booka she began to help him, only 
tenderly, 'My tired lad ! I would thou couldst 
go to thy bed I ' 

) do I, mother dear.' said Hildemnnd, ruefully, 
'acing himself manfully to get ready for bis 
T. ' If only I get speech of the Duke ! What if 
ill not let TOO come nigh him ? ' 
ast thou nothing choice among thy books to 
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show him P Thou must even use thy best wits when 
the time comes ; but if it may be, betray to none that 
thou hast a secret message for him. Who knows what 
traitors there may be amongst his followers, or even 
among the brethren of the cloister ? ' 

* True, mother, I had not thought about that. Be 
not troubled about me ; the thing has to be done, and 
I'm glad it falls to me.' 

He smiled the sweet, brave smile which he had 
inherited from his father, and which had won the 
young heart of Magdalene for Kilian Dahn. The boy 
was a true Thuringian, sharing both in the Southern 
and Northern German nature, with the joyous delight 
in life characterising the South, and all its freshness 
and simplicity, yet dashed with the sober reserve and 
sturdiness of the North. Although he hourly recalled 
his father to Magdalene, who loved him doubly for 
being thus as it were both himself and Kilian, yet he 
had an equally strong resemblance to her. * A delight- 
ful boy,' Pfarrer Basil had inwardly called him ; and 
truly all his life he had been the delight of his mother's 
heart. 

*How weary he is,' she said to herself, as she 
looked after him. * I scarce know his step, and the 
Annenkloster so far, and dangers many. God guide 
and keep my boy, and save the poor Duke. The dear 
Lord knows 'tis the only son of his mother, and she a 
widow.' And she lifted a wistful appealing look to the 
night sky, and went indoors again, and prayed not only 
for her son, but for those who had done the dark deed 
in the Eschthal, and those who would suffer from it. 

Hildemund stepped out with sturdy resolution by 
narrow tracks made by woodcutters, or charcoal 
burners, or foresters. He had a short boar-spear in his 
hand, for wolves would be abroad at that time, and the 
forest was unsafe. The wind bent the tree tops, and 
rustled the branches, or came up with a great surge 
over the pines. Owls hooted to one another ; a rustle 
in the furze sometimes told that a wild animal was 
moving there. Once the eyes of a wild cat like great 
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yellow topazes looked down on Hildemnnd from a 
branch over hia bead, along which the creature lay 
flat, waTUig its tnfted tail over him, bat he had been 
ont before now at night in the woods and knew its 
■■""'■ * " hour later he passed a hot for the first time ; 
ipar's, and he saw him standing at the door, 
'se tied near. 

3ood morrow, or good night, Easpar!' ho 
Vhat horse have you there f ' 
hat strayed by just now. I canght it, and 
3h it lest the wolves should make a meal of it.' 
iiind looked eagerly at it. 
yoa, Kaspar, this beast belongs to Lichten- 
u might got a broad pieco by taking it home 
no, I know not — it were safer mayhap to 
ht to do with it.' 

e not a stiver from that hand,' eatd Kaspar, 
' This Von Lichtenberg has ever been the 
aaster to his serfs ; he was knee deep in the 
he peasants when poor Conrad and the rest 
ghtei-ed in Wurtemhei^ twelve years ago. 
or Papist is all one to him, but let a man be- 
that be ia a man, rack, and cord, and gibbet, 
3t tongs are his portion. And now he hopes 
ber here ! ' 

no time to talk of ench matters,' said Hilde- 
What then will yon do with the beast ? 
nd a smile of mischievous amusement flashed 
Duntenance ; ' lend it to me to ride to Sanct 
im bound to be there early, and I am heartily 

it,' answered Kaspar, briefly. 
lid you would let me give yon somewhat for 
said Hildemund, who knew well how dire 
itraita to which the wretched honsebold were 
loed. 

n thou wilt; 1 will gladly take it from thee,* 
lar, with sudden eagerness. ' I need money 

ght amiss P — Tour father r" ' asked Hildemnnd, 
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struck with something unusual about the man's face 
and voice. 

' He needs nought. I found him dead when I camo 
home but now.* 

' Alone ! without a priest ? ' 

* Aye, even so.' 

* The poor old man ! ' 

* Pity him if you will for having lived, not for having 
died. Methinks his soul needs no masses ; he has had 
his share of Purgatory,' said Kaspar, abruptly, and 
withdrew into his hut. Hildemund thought he under- 
stood now his eagerness for the money. He would 
need it to pay the dead-tax ere the old man could be 
buried. * Poor old man ! ' he repeated to himself as he 
rode off. It would be necessary to take a longer way, 
for, where a boy might go, a horse could not, but that 
mattered . little ; he should easily reach the Hohlweg 
before the ambush was laid, and Sanct Anna before the 
Duke was astir. Even if the League had already seized 
the pass, there would be small risk of a solitary traveller 
being stopped, he hoped, both for the Duke's sake and 
his own, for he by no means desired that his pack 
should be overhauled, since under less dangerous wares 
were several of Luther's last broadsheets and pamphlets 
for the prior of Sanct Anna. The abbot troubled him- 
self little about controversy, but the prior and several 
of the brethren were strongly on the side of reform. 

To ride Graf von Lichtonberg's harse in order to 
baffle his schemes filled Hildemund's heart with del-ght. 
He laughed for pure enjoyment. Night was nearly 
gone. There was a stir in the leaves as if the trees 
were awakening ; the sky grew pale in the east, and the 
dusky earth and pale horizon seemed to blend together. 
A blackbird awoke, and sang for a moment, taking up 
his song just where he had left it the evening before, 
when, perched aloft, he had trilled with all his might, 
as if he had to tell a tale which must be finished before 
nightfall. As he had been the last songster to make 
his notes heard, so now he was the first to uplift them ; 
but he ceased almost directly. A roe deer trotted by, 

G 
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brttshing tbe heavy dew off the ferns, and carrying a bit 

of honeysuckle in its month which it had nipped at the 

edge of tho glade. The wood pigeons awoke and cooed, 

and the blackbird broke again into loader and more 

<;6ntinued Hong. Dawn grew roay in the east, while in 

L sky the moon bad almost gone down. 

ron glow spread fev up the sky, precursor 

imself, and the world seemed all at once to 

ill with life and sound. 

time Hildemund coald Bee from tbe high 
cloister of Sanct Anna in a broad valley 
the more distant houses of Schvcanstadt, a 
he had often been. Blue mists lay thick 
I, and the ground was all wet with night 
Grst glow of full daylight was appearing aa 
rode into the narrow ravine known as the 
!. He conld not but think what a well chosen 
1 ambnsh it was, for while a small body of 
asily bai" either end, a large one could com- 
erhead, concealed from view and in perfect 
g the rocks and brushwood, 
traitors the Duke must have about him to 
y day and hour of his passing here, and to 
■ely for his destruction!' Hildemund wiui 
I he glanced around. Just then a stone fell 
dislodged perhaps by its own weight, but 
,ve a leap, and he urged his horse on, almost 
\ caught the gleam of a steet cap among the 
■head. If it were so, those lying in wait 
lest to let him pass, and be found himself in 
jreen valley unmolested. To ride up to the 
md excite wonder and comment by such an 
le of arrival was not to be thought of, and a 
le gates be turned his liorae loose by a clear 
iream, which was on its way to join tbe 
.walked on, too full of hope and expectation 
F- 

iter of Sanct Anna was a veritable fortress, 
t for men of peace ; no one at that time felt 
walls and moats; but the scene around waa 
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one of plenty and prosperity. Vineyards, whose sonny 
wine filled the abbot's cellars, covered a gentle slope 
near the convent ; cattle dotted the broad meadows ; 
corn, gathered ready for the bam, stood golden in the 
fields, or had been already carried into the granges, and 
labourers were hastening to their work of storing it 
away, or were milking the cows, or ploughing with the 
heavy primitive implement which took two men to 
guide it and a stout ox to drag it through the deep fur- 
rows of the rich soil. There was not wanting, however, 
a dark shadow on the fair scene : the gallows stood near 
the monastery, with its clanking chains and more than 
one dead body. Death was inflicted for many crimes 
besides murder, and executioners had their hands full 
in those days. The abbey prison was rarely empty ; 
there were prisoners under accusation, and prisoners 
condemned, and debtors to the abbot constantly occu- 
pying it. Such an establishment as this was a little 
kingdom, ruling its possessions and its dependents at 
its will, with ample revenues and rights over fish and 
game, tax and toll, while its own lands provided flax 
and corn, fruits, wine, and food in abundance. If the 
abbot were an ambitions man, his hand would be felt in 
political matters far beyond his immediate neighbour- 
hood ; he would probably leave his cloister a good deal 
to the prior, and live at the court of his bishop, who 
would be a great secular prince as well as a spiritual 
potentate, and fill some second office there. Such had 
been Abbot Willibald, the last head of Sanct Anna, and 
some of the monks found great fault with their actual 
ruler for his indifference to worldly gain or splendour, 
and the sums he spent on beautifying his church and 
increasing the convent library, and importing plants 
and flowers hitherto unknown in Germany for his pri- 
vate garden. Abbot Willibald, when at Sanct Anna, 
had filled it with splendid guests, and entertained them 
royally ; but Abbot Johannes would let months pass 
without inviting anyone to pass the gates except archi- 
tects from Milan, painters from Cologne or Nuremberg, 
or messengers bringing him books and roots from 

o 2 
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An^burg and Basel, Leipzig and Hambiu^. Latinand 
. Gterman hooks were growing more and more numerous, 
though Gfreek ones were still very rare ; and long be- 
fore Lnther'a time a flood of broadabeets and works 
gainst the Papacy and clergy, and de- 
rm, and separation between Church and 
lunded, notwithstanding the bull of Leo X. 
scatioQ of all nnauthorised works, and a 
3, fnll weight, with excommunication of 
er ; and it was not in convents that these 
ad. Hildemand knew he and his pack 
if a welcome from more than the prior, 
n of the brethren were carefully excluded 
riedge of the transaction. The new doo- 
■ring Sanct Anna, and wakiug up strife 
1 there as elsewhere, 

gateway rose before him, flanked by two 
. There was always a body of men-at- 
ion the abbey, which, standing alone as it 
ifend itself and the peasants who fled into 
le of danger with their household stuff, 
ds with neighbonring barons or with the 
anstadt, ever jealous of the claims of Sanct 
itely menaced the brotherhood, with but 
Is of tranquillity. The gateway itself 
jld the same warlike existence of the 
for it was loopholed, with an embattled 
e it, a drawbridge, and two ponderous 
een the two centre parapets was a atone 
mitre and a pastoral staff. The building 
[uadrangle, with the church at one end, 
^ a deep moat and wall, with an nnuBually 
;. Hildemund atcod for a moment con- 
I wished he could divine where the Duke 
he had brought many attendants no doubt 
[edin the hospitium for inferior gnests — a 
tone, plaster, and timber, apart from the 
cared for by the cellarer or hospitaller, or 
Beer-— but Ulrich would certainly be in the 
onse, and how to get speech of him P It 
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could not be hoped that the abbot would condescend 
to summon Hildemund to his presence while occupied 
with his princely guest, to whom he would be showing 
the library, or his private garden, of which he was 
equally proud ; or else he would be in secret consulta- 
tion over plans to recover the duchy from which the 
Duke had been expelled five years before by force and 
fraud combined. The abbot had been deeply indebted 
to Ulrich*8 grandfather, the noble Eberhard with the 
Beard, and now showed his gratitude by befriending the 
fugitive descendant of his benefactor at some consider- 
able risk, for not only was the formidable union of 
nobles and free cities, known as the Swabian League, 
the inveterate foe of Ulrich, aiid in possession of his 
duchy, but Austria coveted it, and Brandenburg was ever 
ready to aid the imperial schemes. It could not be 
hoped that Ulrich's visit to Sanct Anna could be kept a 
secret, and if his present schemes failed the abbot who 
had received him and lent him money would suffer too. 
Hildemund guessed a little of this, and he saw that the 
sudden blow which the Duke had hoped to strike was 
no secret to his enemies, who were ready to turn this 
project to Ulrich*s own destruction. It was urgent to 
warn him, but he must trust to good fortune to find 
an opportunity. He went up to the gate. The watch- 
man was standing above it, at the little door of his cell 
which was over the gateway. He recognised Hilde- 
mund and nodded to him, and the porter saw him almost 
as soon, and gave him a cordial greeting. Hildemund 
had the fairy gift of winning a smile and a welcome 
wherever he went. 

* You will scarce see my lord abbot,* said the porter ; 
* he hath for once other things in his mind than books 
and roots.' 

* Why, what is toward ? ' asked Hildemund, shifting 
his pack, and hoping to gain some useful intelligence. 

* We have guests, lad ! Aye, you will scarcely be- 
lieve it. It minds me of the good old times of our late 
abbot. Then indeed there was a goodly stir, a coming 
and going that ended not ; it was a pleasure to be porter 
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Sow, moat timee, I raiglit slumber &b I were one 
Seven Sleepers, and none would call me to open 

d who may be here ? ' 

a Duke of Wiirlemberg, no lesa ! A prince, 

loh of him, whatever his foes may say. A wild 

^on will, but would you have a prince live like 

t?' 

d what brings him here ? ' 

I?, that I know not ; I am not in my lord abbot's 

and scarce is it safe for him thns to venture 

duchy, all garrisoned by Ilia enemies ; but we 
for Wiirtemberg here, not one of na bUndiscli, 
t be Brother Otto, who has hia family in Rent- 

I wonld not tmat him.' 
s, it was the chastisement tbe Duke gave Bent- 
for slaying his forester that first bronght the 
iCe of the League on him.' 

;n so ; and a spre vengeance it has been. Pass 
son ; there comes the precentor, and he signs to 

emnnd went onward into the great quadrangle, 
rhicb ran the ambulatory, with its penthoiise 
iported on nnmeroua columns, with the dormi- 
ive it on one side, faced by the refectory on the 
At the eastern end waa the stately church, with 
pter hoase on the north of it. At one corner 
I stair leading to tho dormitory, at another that 
sd to the refectory, a noblu hall with its small 
behind it. There was a mnch larger kitchen on 
ind floor, and an inner court with other build- 
nd it, all enclosed within tlie high and masaive 
slow which ran the wide moat, 
he porter had aaid, the precentor had caaght 
Hildemnnd, and was beckoning to him. Hilde- 
ent up to him and made hia greeting with dne 

st brought us another chorale or song as sweet 
I last ? ' asked the precentor ; ' the Duke, who 
rith us, was mightily pleased with those we had 
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from thee in the spring. He would faia know wbo it is 
who makes bbese laya, which it seems are sung at market 
and camp and in coort and ladies' bower. What hast 
thou brought me ? ' 

' I fear me nought that befits this holy place, father. 
I have nought bat a love song,' said Hildemnnd, with 
an arch twinkle in his eyes. 

'Well, well, we are not so lightly moved as to bo 
endangered by thy song,' said the precentor, fiood 
hnmonredly, ' Let me hear it and judge thereof. Thou 
hast a pretty, lark-like pipe, though not over Btrong. 
Begin, my son.' 

And Hildemnnd put down his pack and obeyed, 
smiling, but throwing into the simple words a feehng 
which made them infioitely touching. 

Ach t wie herbs ist dax Scheirlea, 
Wenn nun Eini'r geht vrm Ikiden 
Die sich tteu gSiebt ! 

Dns zum letxleDmBl uintingea, 

Bllckten stilt iins in die Augm, 
Liei!9en stille TlirtlQeii sauKen 

Von der Wangen Schnee ; 
Ata wir vDn pinimder gingen, 
Uns sum letzlenmal amfingen, 

Unterm Eicbbaum giUn. 
Ollmitta pfleut' ieh din ku saj^n i 
Liebe inuas iim L«idcn kln^'en, 



' I know not wherein lies the spell of these Billy 
aongs,' said the precentor, who had had to "Jrio liU 
eyes, which he did quite simply and openly, 
ashamed that they were wet. ' My lord, pard 
knew not that you and his highness were 
added, hastily, and in some confusion, as the 
his snperior reached him, and he saw Abbot 
" .. ji 
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' A a^eet dittj, and swcetlj sung,' said the Duke. 

' Come hither, boy.' 

Hildemnnd's heart beat high as he advanced and 

lifted a glance to the man of whom Bach wild talefl 

were told ; who had been a child ruler, an exiled man,. 

tho,7ictini of his own violent temper and of powerful 
embittered enemies. As the porter had said, 
ugh hia countenance bore traces of suffering and 
it passionsj and a deep melancholy sat apon it, 
h of Wiirtemberg was every inch a prince, Tlie 
ast between his stately bearing and martial air, 
he round, well-nourished face and figure of Abbot 
jnes provoked a smile. 

ffbence hast thou these songa, my fair boy ? ' he 
1, in a manner irresistibly sweet and gracious, 
vould seem they are all framed by one canning 
r, and go where one will one hears them, now 
;, BOW gay, but ever lovely. The very air is full 
5m, Who is the happy singer on whom this gift is 
wed of heaven ? ' 
[ may not say, my noble lord.' 
Sow .' what hinders p ' asked the Duke, with the 
)n darkening of countenance called np at once by 
ippositiou ; and Hildemund felt how stormy and 
idable his displeasure must be. 
[ have passed my word to tell no man his name, 
my loro.' 

Pshaw! a prince's desires sliould override such a 
ise; or has the command of a banished lord no 
it?" 

Ah, double, treble, my dear lord ; but yet — ' 
Tet what?' asked Ultich, his face clearing at 
at the warm and eager outcry whose sincerity won 
stakable. 'I am none of the richest, as my loni 
I here knows,' he added, with a smile and glanct- 
t abbot, who raised his bands and eyes with a ges- 
)f rnefol assent; 'but I will give thee ton gold 
( if tbon wilt tell me the name of this unknown 

1 think I will do 
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SO for gold if I will not to please you ? ' said Hildemnnd, 
deeply mortified. 

'I have fonnd gold would win most things,' said 
XJlrich, with a mirthless laugh. * Gold lost me Wiirtem- 
berg five years ago, for the League had the longer purse, 
and my Swiss melted away like their own snow when 
the Fohn blows^ and many a noble followed. So thou 
wilt not tell me ? ' 

* Noble sir, the man who makes these lays which all 
are singing is so unhappy that I think few ever had so 
cruel a fate. Gentle he is of breeding, yet an outcast 
for no fault of his, and most friendless except for me 
and my mother, and I could not fail the trust he puts .in 
me, my lord. He is poor enough already.' 

* Enough ! I ask thee no more. Poor ! nay, what 
man is poor that owns a faithful friend ? I call this 
man rich, boy. Yet truly I should know how to feel 
for him if his life be what thou sayst.' 

He paused in dark and troubled thought, and the 
abbot, who had been on thorns to put the question, 
eagerly asked Hildemund if he had brought hiim aught 
new or rare. All his anxiety about the upshot of the 
Duke's visit was forgotten in this momentous inquiry. 
Hildemund began to open his pack, and the abbot's 
little grey eyes sparkled greedily. * What ! what ! ' he 
exclaimed, stammering with excitement, a new Vergilius 
from the press of Aldus Manutius ! On parchment, too, 
and the type so fair and clear as I yet never beheld ! 
It would seem that though we have lost Master Mannzi 
himself, his worthy father-in-law continues his labours 
excellently well, and it is said that his son Paolo hath 
the same learned and discriminating taste as Aldus 
himself. Biit art sure this is no counterfeit from Lyons 
or Florence ? ' he asked, with a spasm of alarm ; * let 
me see the Aldine mark, my son.' 

He peered with deep anxiety at the title page and 
examined it long and minutely. Then his face relaxed ; 
he heaved a sigh of relief, and looked at the volume 
tenderly. * Yes, it is genuine, certainly genuine. See 
pnor, saw you ever a more beauteous work ? It may yet 
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be that our library will equal that of Abbot Trithemius, 
with its two thousand volumes. A learned man and a 
crafty — ^Abbot Trithemius. Many a precious manu- 
script which otherwise had found its way hither hath he 
secured by gold and subtlety forSpanheim, but Heaven 
has taken his soul unto itself. May it have peace ! ' 
^ said the abbot, piously crossing himself, ^nd doubtless 
feeling there was a consoling side to this loss; 'and 
other people have now a chance of getting rare and 
valuable books and manuscripts.' 

' You have not yet seen this work, my lord,' said 
Hildemund. 

* How ! Mary and Joseph ! the Annales of Tacitus ! 
Thou art a good boy, a good boy, and shalt find thy 
profit in serving me. This is a white day, and must 
be celebrated in the convent. See to it, cellarer.' 

' Will it please you to look at these Hours of the 
Blessed Mary, my lord ? ' 

* Well, we will have it for the library ; it is but fit 
we should,' said the abbot, with much less enthusiasm, 
'though I would that Aldus would occupy himself 
rather with the works of the ancients. My lord, will 
you allow me to leave you for an instant ? I would 
fain compare these Annales with the copy which I 
already possess. I am with you again in a moment.' 

' Nay, hurry not, my good father,' said Ulrich, a 
smile crossing his face as he looked at the portly little 
figure, which told a tale of habitual good living, and a 
peaceful, sedentary life. ' It is yet full early. I will 
look through this fair youth's stores while you are thus 
worthily employed. What have you that an unlettered 
man may buy, my boy ? ' 

* Your highness is pleased to jest,' said Hildemund, 
his mind full of the question how to introduce his 
warning, with the prior and one or two of the knights 
in Ulrich's following standing so near. *This is the 
story of Sodonca, Queen of Pritania, and this tells 
how Knight Pontus was seven times led to gallows 
tree.' 

* On my faith I know not whether to esteem him 
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most Incky or ill-fated ! And this is the Rose Gar- 
den?' 

* Yes, my lord, but not the old tale— this is but a 
herbal, dealing also with horoscopes and palmistry. 
And this is the legend of Adam and Eve, and tells how 
Adam was set in Paradise to create good and useful 
animals by striking the river Euphrates with his rod, 
but Eve must needs do the same, and every time she 
struck the stream a noxious and evil one leaped forth.* 

' Aye, 'twas ever so ; whenever a woman meddles, 
'tis to mar,' said Ulrich, with the same hard laugh as 
before, and the prior interchanged a look with the 
knights standing by, well aware that he was thinking 
of his wife, Sabina of Bavaria, his worst enemy. 

* And this is a little book of fables from the Latin of 
Babrius and others,' continued Hildemund. 

* Canst read it ? ' asked the Duke, who seemed to 
have taken a fancy to the boy, much as Pfarrer Basil 
had done. 

* Yes, my lord.' 

* Let me hear. We will hold our school and rival 
the one yonder,' said the Duke, looking to the other end 
of the quadrangle, where a monk was teaching the chil- 
dren sent from the abbey lands to be instructed, the 
elder repeating a catechism orally taught, the younger 
learning the alphabet on glazed tiles instead of a 
book. 

Hildemund flushed suddenly as a new idea occurred 
to him. His mother had passed on her knowledge of 
Latin to him, and he began fluently enough. 

* The beasts, my lord, had rebelled against their 
king, the lion, and driven him from his realm, but then 
the fear came upon them that he might yet return,' he 
read. 

* Ha ! ' said the Duke, with a smile and glance at his 
companions. 

* Wherefore,' resumed Hildemund, * they took counsel 
what to do, and the lynx stood forth and said ' 

* Vulpes, my boy — a fox. My learning suffices for 
that much.' 
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' Kethinks here it should be rendered a lyni, my 
lord.' 

' I tell thee, boy — well, ■what befell,' eaid Ulrich, 
fThwilfinf himself, as he caught the Bwift and meaning 
[ildemnnd raised to him. ' What then ? ' 
1 it right, my liege, this lynx, as I deem it 
I them to lie in Mait fur the uobie lion in a 
whereby they had learned he was minded 
ere seek to seize and lead him captive — nn- 
tbey rather slew him,' emd Hildemund, 
finger along the lines, an if to challenge the 
JBm of hia version, not one word of which 
hy the original, 
they so P ' 

r highnesa; a hnrable little hare came and 
royal beaat, and he went not by the Hollow 

well,' said Uirieh, instantly catching the 
he name of the ravine, ' but how learned 
hia treachery ? ' 
le saya not that, my lord, hut hares have 

well if they always used them in the service 
i lords.' He tamed away, still looking at 
ilume. ' It is strange how many of the 
ce as the crest of some proud nohle,' he 
ig. 'My lord of Eberatein, yon do the wild 
, and yon, Florian, have the king of beasts 
le Aarhergs own the wolf, and methinks I 
hound and a lynx on noble hearings.' 
' lord, my own family have a honnd,' said 

! lyns belongs to LJohtenberg,' added one of 
Gn in Ulrich'a train, 

aid Ulrich, and a dark flush mounted to hia 
d forgotten. Graf Lichtenbcrg ! a plottei- 
id and glove with the Lenguo and the 
Who knows where he is now f ' 
gatein, whence 1 come, your highueaa,' aaid 
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' So ! Aye, tlie Trciberr is his kinsman — he has 
luncls in Wiirtemberji- A rough, honest churl, as I 
have ever held, hatinff the League even as I do,' said 
the Dakt', with a laugli, ' holding it a burgher-like 
thing for knights to join with uiti^ouH and tncrchaiits 
against noble blood. You know liini, Eberstein ? ' 

' Little indeed, my lord ; lie haw ever lived on Wh 
Burgstein lands, but he ie the kind of man yoni' high- 
noss deacribea.' 

' Not one to mingle in plots, then ? ' 

' My lord, he is dead,' said Hildemund, involantarily 
dropping his voice. ' He died yesterday — Buddenty,' 

' How ! And vrho is heir to his lands ? ' aakcra the 
Dnke. eagerly. ' Hath he a sou V ' 

' Only a daughter, noble sir, a little child, and after 
her the Graf of Lichtenberl?.' 

' Ib it so ? ' Bttid TJlrich, and fell into deep thooght, 
whence he was aroused by the return of the abbot, 
puiple with haete and excitecuent. 

' My lord,' he began, breathleds, ' if your highness 
has but a moment, it were well spent on comparing the 
Tacitua which thiH good boy has hronght me with 
. the oue but last week sent me by the learned Philip 
Wolser of Ulra, enriched by manuscript'noteB from his 
own hand. Ah, my lord, the more we contemplate 
Tacitus, the more divine doth his genina appe<Lr ; nay, 
the very collocation of his vvorda has a strength and 
force unknown to other authors.' 

The gentlemen in Ulrich's following looked at each 
other in consternation. 'My lord, every honr ia pre- 
cioua ; we are yet far fi-om Waldaa, whore alone we 
may safely sjieud tin; night,' said Graf Eberstein. 

' True. My lord abbot, I fear that the pie; 
offer me must be for another time, the more thi 
speak Jo yon once more of my matters. Get 
will not Keep you long waiting,' said TTIricl 
towards the passage leading to the abbot's 1 
looking back to saj', ' Tarry my return, fair b' 
your little book, and will buy it.' 

Abbot Johannes had no choice but to folh 
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te did, looking very rnefal, and as if his heart led him 
so strongly back to the convent libi'ary that hia limbs 
could hardly move in this contrary direction. 

The delay was qnite as nnvvelcome to those left 
"Irich'e friends, who all knew how great a 
in having left Hohentwiel at all, and tliatall 
ecese in his CMterprise depended on swift 
t astonished and perplexed by this loss of 
le prior was longing for ti qniot raomeiit in 
camine and secure the biioks and pamphlets 
ad commisaioned Hildemund to procure for 
precentor wanted to note down tbe air which 
lis fancy, and eniidry novices and bietbi'eu 
g forward to hearing something of the ont- 
from him. Tiici'e was no very strict din- 
mot Anna, unless a moaotonqiis life could be 
id no ench devotion as uplifted those who 
wd the world into a region above it. Even 
Lcaa religious qnestions were more a matter 
than heart or soni, and the abbot him:;elf had 
paganism in hitu, like namerous other learned 
time, though in Germany the spirit of the 
towards moral reform, while in Italy its 
ELS towards a new birth of art and science 
fith deep corruption. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ny minnbcs had patisod a brother came to 
Jderaund to the abbot's pre sen oe. Thost! lelt 
ed at ench other questloniugly, and the knights 
tended TJlrich showed uneasy displeasure. 
:elay will be fatal!' said Graf Eherstoin, 
vexation. ' Snrely the Duke is beside him- 
linger. It will he high noon ere we are on 
id if once the rumour get abroad that he ia 
o walls of Hohentwiel. a hnndred enemies 
it. and all hopa of striking a sudden blow 
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lost once more. Yoa will scarce see your fair betrothed 
this time, Junker Florian.* 

Both lords were among the faithful few who had 
clung to Ulrich through his misfortunes, and the lands 
of both bad been seized and confiscated by the League. 

* Had . the Chancellor knowledge of the scheme ? * 
asked the prior, lowering his voice. They assented by 
a look, which conveyed their i*egret that it should be su. 
There were those who traced half Ulrich*s misfortunes 
to his obstinate trust in his chancellor, the wily 
Anibrosius VoUand. The prior*s glance responded, 
but being a cautious man he did not put his thoughts 
into words, and changed the subject by a suggestion 
that, as they h^d broken their fast early and slightly, 
another meal would not be amiss, and led the way to 
the refectory, followed by the knights, while their 
attendants led the horses up and down waiting for 
their return. 

Hildemund found Abbot Johannes and his guest 
sitting in silence. The abbot's full and florid cheeks 
were almost pale, and a furrow had appeared on his 
brow, as if he heartily regretted having disturbed his 
learned leisure by meddling in affairs outside of his 
monastery. It deepened as he reflected on his dis- 
covery that Ulrich was lending an ear to the teaching 
of Melancthon and Luther, for not only did this 
make it a delicate matter for an orthodox prelate to 
assist him, but it rendei-ed the breach between him and 
the fanatical House of Bavaria hopeless. 

The Duke sat stern and gloomy, twisting in his 
fingers one of the long light brown tresses which had 
gained him as a boy his name of Ulrich of the Curly 
Locks, and his voice had a menacing sound in it as he 
called to Hildemund as soon as the monk who had con- 
ducted him had departed, ' Come hither, boy, and speak 
to the point. Dost know of treachery towards me ? 
How ? Who sent thee to warn me ? ' 

The short, stern questions had a roll as of thunder in 
them. Hildemund answered briefly and clearly, and 
the abbot looked more and more disturbed. 
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' It would eeem t)iat all is known,' he eaid, in great 

disquiet. 

'Even HO,' answered TJIricli, cnrtly ; and thun, with 

a buret of the violence wliioh iill who knew him di-eaded, 
d I knew who plajH the traitor to my weeret 
I (. should have a ahovt shi-ift und speed; 
Pah ' who wonJd be a prince ? There ia 
y in the very air we breiitlie ! ' 
itart(.d up and walked ap and down the room in 
itation 

lonJ my dear lord, I pray you look not ao 
urged the abbot, rising too, but sitting down 
I helplehs j>erplexity. 

lat ! would you have me smile and spcuk 
y, and say 'tis no matter that ray words, sciirce 
i to myself, are carried to mine enemies, so thut 
u lie in wait for me at their pleasure? Did I 
nnch as aaspect who the false friend can be — a, 
were too good for him ! ' 
lord ! my lord ! speak not of daggers,' espostu- 

e abbot, in affright. ' Once already ' 

re you (mil that to my mind ? ' thundered Ulrich, 
upon him, ho that the abbot blinked and 
ashy-pale. The Duke stood struggling with 
, and Hildemnnd, wishing himself a hundred 
yay, oould not but know that thennlucky Rpeedi 
ibbot had recalled tliat fatal strife, the details of 
were never clearly known, when the Dnke's 
end, Von Hutteii, fell by his hand. There was 
lencc until Ulricli R))(>ke again, aeatii)g himself 
are, pale and cxhauated with the mentHl (Miiiliet. 
its not to think of it. Eberstein and Florian 
ifeld have proved their truth bvall eaeritioes that 
m make, and my chancellor would Hon-ce be- 
msel . . . nay, nay, look not so, good friend ; I 
ow tongues wag against Master Vollanil, but I 

ire's the pity,' muttered Abbot Johannes. ' And 

lat lo do, my lord ? ' 

turn to Kohentwiel ; but Ulrich of Wiirtcmberg 
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•lives yet, and that shall his enemies know before the 
year ia out. Aye, I feel that the tide is tuminpf ; my 
star rises again ; I shall yet sit in my palace of Stntt- 
gardt, and humble these proud heads, yes, and do 
justice to secret enemies. What says the old Latin 
proverb ? " The moon ever fills her horns again." * 

* Yes, yes, my lord,* escaped Hildemund, with ardent 
conviction, while the Abbot shook his head and kept 
silence. 

* Ah ! so thon hast faith in my fortunes ? ' said 
Ulrich, his look and tone changing into smiling- kindli- 
ness. *When that day comes, ask me what grace 
thou wilt, audit shall go hard but I grant it. I am yet 
thy debtor for thy little book, that debt at least I can 
pay, though scarce the warning tbou didst cunningly 
convey to me. Wilt take this in exchange ? * 

He threw the gold chain which he had been wearing 
over Hildemund's neck. 

* My lord ! * said the boy, almost speechless with 
irarprise and pleasure. 

' C)ne thing more . . . methought there was some- 
what of meaning in thy voice when thou saidst that the 
Baron of Burgstein died yesterday. Ha ! have T guessed 
aright ? * 

* Pardon me, your highness,* said Hildemund, 
colouring and embarrassed, ' I saw not his death. His 
men found him sorely gashed in the Eschthal, whither 
he had followed the chase alone.' 

* How ! the boar slew him ? ' 

* It was bruited about that he died of apoplexy, my 
lord.' 

' Bruit me no bruits ; say out what thou deemest 
truth in the matter,* said Ulrich, with a touch of im- 
patience. 

'I saw nothing, my lord, and I would bring no 
charge I cannot prove.* 

* Ha ! Then none saw him die ? * 

*Only one, who cannot bear witness ; that same out- 
cast of whom I spoke touching the lays that your high- 
ness inquired of.' 

H 
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* I guess somewhat of the story. One day it may 
yet come to light. Were I yet ruler of Wiirtemberg I 
would sift it, for it concerns me nearly who owns the 
lands of this Freiherr, but it must stand over with 
many another matter. Thy name ? ' 

' Hildemund Dahn.* 

* No peasant's son ? * 

* No, my lord, ray father was a soldier, banner-bearer 
to Graf Geyer.' 

* And thou dwellest at Bnrgstein ? ' 

'Not on the Bnrgstein lands, but those of Geyer 
border them.' 

* I shall remember thy name. Farewell, my boy : 
keep silence for thine own sake of these matters.' 

Hildemund bowed reverently to the Duke, and bent 
to receive the Abbot's blessing. The interview was 
over for him, but Ulrich and the Abbot remained yet 
awhile in consultation. However, before Hildemund 
quitted Sanct Anna he saw the little troop of Wiirtern- 
bergers ride out, escorted by a body of men-at-arms 
belonging to the cloister, lest the League should be 
lurking on the road to Hohentwiel. Ulrich • returned 
to his stronghold, hardly having set foot on Wiirtem- 
berg soil, but his bearing was as proud and dauntless 
as if his hopes and resolution only grew the stronger in 
disaster. 

In the course of the afternoon Hildemund made his 
way to Schwanstadt, a busy little town, which had 
bought its freedom, and had Guilds and a Town Council, 
manufactures and imports. He had customers there, as 
well as in the Annenkloster, but not many, for the 
sympathies of the town were strongly Boman, and 
education was less flourishing than where the breath of 
the B^formation was blowing freely. He made his way 
homewards by another road, longer but safer, for he 
was not disposed to try the Hohlweg, where, if the 
Leaguers still lay in wait, they might not let him pass 
so easily as in the morning. He struck again into the 
forest in the late afternoon, journeying on until he (iame 
\o the Wiinschthurm, a ruin of unknown age, standing 
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on a rocky table-land, overlooking a sea of forest far and 
near. 

There were strange tales about this tower, built on 
a spot which in heathen times had been held most 
sacred ; the wood around was still called the Heiligen- 
forst ; many a sacrifice had been offered here to heathen 
gods, and even yet a certain sanctity and awe clung to 
the place, where it was believed that on St. John's Eve 
all the witches in Grermany gathered and churned up the 
storms which would be let loose over the land from the 
deep well in the tower during the next twelve months. 

* I am glad ifc is but afternoon, though mother would 
chide me for fearing that such evil things could hurt a 
Christian,' said Hildemund to himself, as he saw the 
shattered walls. * I would not willingly be here at night. 
Now, in broad ^daylight, there is nought strange or 
fearful about the old place except that all is so still. 
Anyhow I must rest me a bit, for I am right weary.* 

He loosed his pack, much lightened in the course of 
the day, and sat down to eat the remains of his pro- 
sions. The air was thick and heavy ; the sky was lower- 
ing. Not a leaf moved ; not a bird sang. Soon great 
drops began to fall, striking the leaves like bullets, and 
a flash of jagged lightning ran down the sky, and was 
followed by a peal of crackling thunder, almost over- 
head. 

' Nay, then,' said Hildemnud, startled and rising, * I 
may not stay under these trees ; I must see if there be 
any shelter within the old walls ; surely it is less perilous 
there than here. What ! another flash, and another ! 
The storm will be a great one.* • 

As l^e spoke a bolt of fire seemed to dart down and 
envelope a liuib of an pak tree near, in its dark autumnal 
foliage. The thunder broke immediately, and for a 
moment all the sky seemed dark. When Hildemund*s 
dazzled eyes could see again, the great branch was 
stripped and bleached, a dead skeleton. He hastily lifted 
his pack and hurried into the tower. Roofless and open 
to the sky, it promised little shelter, but he espied some 
fallen masses of masonry over which ivy and clematis 

H 2 
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had climbed, tan^lin^ so densely araong' the stonefi and 
the bushes which had ^rown up among them that a kind 
of natural bower had been formed, under which he 
easily crept, at least protected from the sudden 
heavy gushes of rain, and putting his pack under his 
head, he gladly stretched himself out. Weariness and 
the sultry air combined to weigh down his eyes ; while 
he was yet wondering how long the storm would last, 
and whether the Duke were out in it, he fell profoundly 
asleep. For a night and the best part of two days he 
had been afoot ; he slept as a boy ought to sleep who 
had earned his rest so thoroughly. Neither the crash 
of thunder, nor the vivid light flashing through his leafy 
covert roused him ; nor the hardness of his couch, nor 
the gradual cooling of the air and clearing of the sky, 
which though dim and covered with light grey clouds, 
was no longer heavy and lowering. He slept on dream- 
lessly until nearly midnight. 

When he awoke it was long before he could 
gather his senses. His limbs seemed still asleep, even 
when his mind began to grow active. He drew himself 
out of his bower and looked around him in the veiled 
twilight. A pale, cloudy sky looked down on him 
when he raised his eyes upward, and he realised that it 
was night, and he was alone in the Wiinschthurm. He 
did not. like the discovery. A more ill-reputed spot 
there was not in Thuringia, and for aught he knew, ho 
had put himself into the power of evil spirits by sleep 
ing on their haunted ground. As he stood, collecting 
his wits, he noted sounds without, strange and inex- 
plicable at snch a time and place ; footsteps, and hushed 
murmuring voices ; then a single voice, rising and fall- 
ing, with extraordinary strength and sweetness. Where 
Hildemund stood he could distinguish no words ; he 
stood aghast. Were the unquiet spirits of the heathen 
dead gathered here, in the Holy Forest, where they had 
held their pagan rites in life, and was this voice the 
voice of some hero who had ruled them, and perhaps 
built this tower ? Strong curiosity overcame all other 
feelings. Hildemund signed himself with the cross, 
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and then, as the phantoms seemed yet to linger, and the 
mysterious speaker continued to address them, he 
seized the thick old ivy which clothed the walls, and 
climbed up into a loophole whence he could look down 
on the rocky platform below. The scene which met 
his eyes made him doubt if he were not still dro.iminfr. 

All around the forest lay in dark motionless masses ; 
the moon was hidden bv the cloudy veil which covered 
the sky, but streams of ruddy light fli<!kered and 
quivered, and wavering bluish smoke rose into the air 
from torches thrust into the ground wherever tlie soil 
was deep enough to hold them. The glare fell on the 
old tower and the fragments of njasonr) l>.*neath, and 
on the eager faces of a crowd, all turned towards a 
man who stood slightly above them on a broken mossy 
pile of stones, fallen years betbte from the tower over- 
head. It was his voice which held them all entranced, 
the voice which had reached Hildeniund ; one of those 
which are the rare and delighrful gift> of a few 
great oratoi's, full of passion and pathos, heard in its 
lowest tones as distinctly at the very edge of a crowd 
as when uplifted like a trumpet call. It had been s;*! I 
of this man that only to hear him speak made the 
poorest listener feel rich and happy. In an age when 
physical strength and a stately person were the objects 
of all men's admiration, a weakling, unless indeed an 
ecclesiastic, had small chance of ruling others, yet this 
speaker, slight, frail, youthful, humbly dressed, with 
the broad hat. of the demagogue of that day, as he 
stood there pouring out words of fiery ardour, his eyes 
all glowing and melting, his gestures slight, uncon- 
scious, but ^f uU of eloquence, held the hearts of his 
listeners in his hand. These peasants and miners, 
with their deep brooding sense of centuries of wrong ; 
their perception that a time had come wh(n they could 
make themselves heard ; their dim, distorted appre- 
hension of gospel teaching of brotherhood Bjnd equality, 
followed all that he uttered with a triumphant sense 
that one had arisen who felt for and with them, who 
could not be silenced, who had his own wrongs and 
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those of his kindred to goad him. For a century past, 
mysticism and fanaticism had taken deep root in 
Thuringian soil. Here the Flagellants had longest per- 
sisted, and heie many a Brother of tlie Cross had been 
burned. This disciple of Abbot Joachim, the wild pro- 
phet of Calabria, spoke to men but too ready to listen, 
* I must go upo:- the face of the earth,' he was say- 
ing, when Hildemund reached his coign of vantage, 
'and never rest until all be overthrown which hinders 
Christ's kingdom. The nobles mnbt perish who torture 
and slay our brethren, and these priests, who lie in the 
lap of luxury and touch not the burdens which they 
lay on others with so much as the tip of a finger, and this 
Master Softlips, whom men call Martin Luther, who 
cries to the peasant, '' Lie thou still under the foot of the 
rich." These are they of whom it is written, " Bring 
mine enemies, and slay them before mine eyes.'* Men 
and brethren, be not turned aside nor stayed, lest woe 
upon woe come on you and your children. Hitherto, if 
ye kill the wild beast which has devoured your crops, 
^ ye are but maimed or blinded ; soon ye will be run 
through with spears. Serfs and peasants are ye now, 
bound to your lords ; soon will ye be sold into slavery. 
Rise, and be ye men ! Take spear and sword, and 
smite. He who will only have love and sweetness kills 
himself with honey. Humble yourself to no priest, 
seek no walls wherein to worship, seek repentance even 
as I have done ; ask that ye may be burned and purged 
here so as ye may be saved hereafter. Stand firm and 
hold each others' hands, and ye shall go from glory to 
glory, and nobles and tonsured heads shall lie at your 
feet. So saith the vision granted unto me, and it can- 
not lie. I saw before me a field blood-red, and therein 
lay all princes and nobles slain, and their goods were 
divided among the faithful, and a voice as of a trumpet 
of war cried unto me, " Go forth, my disciple, Thomas 
Miinzer, and. tell these things in the ears of all people." 
And I have obeyed.' There was a deep murmur as be 
paused, lifting up his eyes as if he would have looked 
through the sky over him, to challenge confirmation of 
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his declaration. From among the crowd nearest to 
him, a tall, swarthy man, stepped out, and stood by 
Miinzer. 

Hildemund recognised Kaspar. *Ye have heard,' 
he exclaimed, in a voice thrilling with triumph ; * wo 
have bat to obey and follow/ 

*Yet mark this,* said Miinzer, checking the cry 
which arose in answer, * we mean no rebellion against 
our sovereign lord the Kaiser. I have no message 
against him, nor does any voice bid nae overthrow his 
throne. Rather do I believe that if we conld lay 
our wrongs before him, and bring to his ear what we 
desire, he would listen and do us justice. As yet it 
hath not been shown me how to lay our matters before 
him, but a way will surely be opened.' 

* We must all be of one mind as to what we demand,' 
said Kaspar, *aiid the matter must be laid before our 
brethren elsewhere. Listen all, while this messenger 
of Heaven shall read the articles whereon we havc^ 
fallen, and if you stand by them, lift up your hands.' 

There was breathless silence once more as the v(nc(^ 
of Miinzer again arose, with its full mellow swell, to 
read those twelve articles which became so famous 
later, both for the clearness and precision with which 
they were drawn up, and the moderation which marked 
them. Hildemund had drawn back as far as he could 
into his shelter, too eager to hear and see what was 
passing to quit it, but well aware of what would be the 
fate of a listener, if discovered. He started as he heard 
the articles, and recognised words which he himself had 
used to Kaspar. Many a time had he been the reci- 
pient of Kaspar's wrath and longiugs, and often too 
had he discussed them with one to whom he carried all 
his difficulties, the nameless outcast of whom he had 
spoken to the Duke. He it was who had felt that the 
peasants could do nothing unless they formulated their 
grievances ; he it was who had suggested the very 
words which Klaspar had faithfully recollected and 
passed on to Miinzer. 

A hum of comment followed. * Aye ! game, fish 
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and fowl free to all ; that is right, nor shall they ravage 

the fields which are God's gift to men,' repeated Toice 

after voice. ' It is a quite unsQilahle and unbrotlierly 

thing that the poor maa has no right to cateh gatne or 

fish. And the false weightw shall be done away wliei«by 

ffs cheat ns, and there shall be one iioiiinge 

;e realm. Nor shal! there be heriot nor deat.h- 

'e ! an these things werii altered, we might live. 

id priest might live as they would if they wonid 

these things.' 

t they never will,' said Miinzer, scornfully. 

yon so? Then they mnRt go down.' 
y shall be given for a prey unto youi- teetb, 
lat day spare neither man nor woman nor i;bild 
hem ! " Eye for eye, tooth for tooth," as it is 
As they have served yoi;, even so Kei've them, 
at., as Saui did Agag, le.it a worse tiling come 

. But stir not nntil the day and the hour are 
le time is at hand, but we must not move until 
iren of Franconia and Wiirtemberg be ready, 
eonia alone there aro fifty thousaud men and 
«ly to join you.' 

e I not told you all through these years that. 

wonId come,' exclaimed Kaspar, with wild ex- 

; ' told yon again and yet nirniu that the 
ind would rise out of the dnst wherein tyranta 
,nipled it? Think of yonr brethren, hanged 
rtered, shot and tortnred ; shall not a day of 
g come for these things ? ' 

lords, no priests, no castlea,' ausweved many 
s the assembly began to grow more and more 
,nd the first caution and timidity melted away. 

mnst have the old banner to lead ns again,' 
an in the throng, who, like many others there, 
agabond soldier, out of employ, and eager to 
onbled waters. 

, the Bnndscbuh, and the crossed scythes . . . 
to get it made ? Who will have a hand iu 
i¥ere it seen, it wonkl bring death ow him who 

therein, and betray ns all, maybe,' 
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'That will I see to,' said Kaspar, who evidently, 
after Miinzer, was the ruling spirit of the meeting. 
Barthel here knows a man who will do it if we say 
'tis but for a shoemaker's sign.' 

* But the silks must be bought and the work paid for,' 
said the man addressed as Barthel, a sturdy, red-bearded 
follow, with a spiked club in his hand, a ring of images 
round his hat, and a wallet before and behind, unmis- 
takable tokens that he was of the great fraternity of 
licensed beggars, who wandered about under the patron- 
age of our Lady of Einsiedeln. There was a perceptible 
hesitation, and a voice muttered, ' If one has to pay, one 
might as well give dues to one's lord.' 

* I am as poor as yourselves, but what I can give I 
will,' said Miinzer. 

* And I have a broad piece here,' said Kaspar, 
holding out the coin which Hildemund had given him 
the night before. 

' I sold my flax last week ; I will give what I got 
for it,' said a thin peasant, who looked as if he had 
never had a full meal in his life. 

* I need scarce warn you that if but one word be 
breathed touching these matters, the lives not only of 
those here but throughout the land are forfeit,' said 
Miinzer. * If the fiend prompt any to babble, be he son 
or brother or father, stop the words with knife or cord 
before he betray his brethren and peril the holy cause.' 

' We swear ii,' said Kaspar ; and the crowd took up 
the words like a deep echo. 

* Bartljol and Staufi*er, who know all the country 
round, and meet their brethren at guilds and wakes, will 
bring tidiDgs here of how our cause prospers, and 
Kaspar will load you when the time comes. Our watch- 
word is, " It ivS over darkest before the dawn." ' 

* It is ever dai'kest before dawn,' repeated every one, 
pointing down as Miinzer had done to the shoe tied high 
on the ankle which all peasants wore. 

* And now, brethren, to your homes ; be silent, 
be ready, and the springtide shall see your enemies 
ground to dust and their lands given unto you. I go 
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my way, and I think we shall never see each other 
again, for mj visions speak of a life laid down for the 
cause, and truly I think that that life is mine. So be it, 
Lord, I come.' 

He stepped down from the spot where he had 
hitherto stood, drew his cloak around him, and dis- 
appeared into the darkness, which seemed to swallow 
him up. There was a brief hush, and then a murmured 
consultation among the men, who clustered round 
Kaspar as a recognised leader. Then the torches were 
extinguished, and the blackened ends flung into the 
bmsliwood, and everyone left the spot, and vanished 
into the forest, and the old tower stood silent and 
solitary under the pale sky. 

It was some time before Hildemund ventured to 
descend, and longer before he felt it safe to leave the 
Wiinschthurm. It was no light thing thus to have 
become possessed of such a secret, and he was astounded 
by what he had seen and heard. He went about too 
much among the people not to be aware that there was 
a deep and sullen movement among the peasantry, in 
whicb the towns were inclined to sympathise, as far as 
they were cognisant of it, inasmuch as it was directed 
against their natural enemies the nobles, but the upper 
classes were haughtily certain that the ruthless chastise- 
Jiient inflicted on the serfs and peasants concerned in 
the ' Poor Conrad ' insurrection had thoroughly subdued 
them, and were blind and deaf to the ominous signs 
which should have warned them. Here and there, 
indeed, a timid or generous prelate or lord had yielded 
to the demands of urgent dependents, but these were 
rare exceptions. Bildemnnd had had no conception 
how widely and deeply the movement had spread ; 
Miinzer's declaration that fifty thousand peasants in 
Franconia alone only waited the signal to rise filled him 
with surprise, though he did not question the truth of 
the statement. The numbers at this secret assembly, 
the understanding among them, the order and discipline 
observed, all went to prove a state of things no doubt 
general. How they were thus gathered together, how 
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Kaspar had learned to know Munzor, and what the 
next step would be Hildomund conld not gness. 
Probably the licensed beggars, who went everywhere 
unquestioned, and hated nobles and priests to a man, 
were intermediaries. That a terrible day of reckoning 
with the upper classes was at hand he could i]ot doubt, 
yet it was hard to believe that ill-armed, untrained 
peasants, even when furious with wrong and pnssions 
let loose, could stand before the chivalry of Germany. 
Yet . . . fifty thousand peasants in Franconia alone . . . 
that meant incalculable possibilities. Hildemund had 
no secrets from his mother ; he resolved to tell her the 
whole story of what he had seen and heard that night 
— her and one other. It was strange tliat the friend to 
whom he most looked up, and regarded with reverence, 
only equalled by coru passion, should be one whom others 
would have looked on with scorn and shrunk from with 
loathing — the leper of the Eschthal. # 



CHAPTER IX. 

The burial of the last Baron of Burgstein was con- 
ducted with due state ; masses were sung and prayeis 
said, and there was a great banquet to which all the 
countryside were bidden. Then all settled down into 
stillness, but Graf Lichtenberg had no intention of re- 
maining longer in this out of the way corner of the 
world than was necessary to secure his schemes. He 
wanted to visit the Bishop of Wiirtzburg, and join 
Markgrave Kasimir with a following of men and a 
supply of money, as soon as possible, and fully explain 
how it was that he had not been more active in aiding 
that plot against Duke Ulrich which had been so 
strangely baffled by his sudden return to Hohentwiel. 
But before he quitted Burgstein he meant that such a 
solemn betrothal of the little heiress and his son should 
take place, as should be almost as indissoluble as mar- 
riage 7>»self. It would be easy to sweep aside the feeble 
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opposition of the widowed Freiberrin, even though 
backed by the faithful old seneschal, who still obsti- 
nately kept his place, though the other old servants, who 
had j^rown grey in the service of Burgstein, and most 
of the men-at-arms had withdrawn of their own accord, 
and their places had been filled by retainers of the 
Grafs. He had gathered up the reins of power in a 
t!alm matter of course way, which there was no one to 
gainsay, and ruled the whole castle as if it were his own, 
and as such Wolfgang regarded it, and filled it with his 
noisy presence, domineering to his heart's content over 
every one in it except old Walther, for whom he had a 
certain respect, and showing small courtesy to the 
widowed lady who was the real mistress of the castle, in 
right of her child. She regarded him with the intense 
aversion of a cold and tenacious nature, and the Graf 
knew that consent on her part to tffe betrothal could 
not be h^ped for, but this silent, timid woman, whom 
the Freiherr used to speak of with a kind of jovial con- 
tempt as ' My lady abbess,* was not an opponent to be 
feared or spared. 

But if apparently as easily bent as a rush under the 
w.ind, Freifrau Faustina possessed equal tenacity, with 
tlie strong instincts of a weak and obstinate woman of 
outward submission and secret rebellic^. It was in- 
grain in her to prefer to gain her way by stratagem, 
and to defeat opposition by appearing to yield. The 
sobriquet of her husband, provoked by her nun-like 
dress and demeanour, was doubly appropriate. From 
childhood she had been educated with a view to her 
becoming Abbess of B;Othenburg, the wealthy cloister 
where generations of her family had ruled, but the 
death of her only brother had too entirely altered her 
position to admit of her taking the vjeil, and the fright- 
ened, reluctant girl left the retreat where all her in- 
terests centred, to become the wife of a man twice her 
age, whose rough joviality, deep drinking, and hearty 
contempt for everything most reverenced by her, filled 
her with dismay and shrinking. Far from seeking to 
win his affections or gain a wifely feeling towards him, 
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she would have looked on snch an attempt as sinfiil. 
If use and time somewhat softened hur aversion and 
terror, and accustomed her to her life, she never shook 
off the haunting fear that, however involuntary, her 
desertion of a conventual life for a secular one, even 
though it were a daily petty martyrdoiii, was a u^r- 
rible sin, to be expiated by penances and almsgiving, and 
above all by devoting^ a child of hers to a 'religions* 
life. Even before Rosilde^s birth she was vowed to a 
convent. It had not occurred to the Freiherrin that no 
more children might follow, and that the difficulty in her 
own case might occur over again. The desire to give 
her child to the Church became her one thought, filling 
her whole mind, and she never gave up the hope and 
determination to thwart her husband's plan of betroth- 
ing Rosilde to his cousin's son. Never since she 
quitted the cloister for the world had she known 
such a gleam of ioy as when the kinsmen fell out, and 
Baron Dietrich loudly declared that Rosildo was not 
for young Wolfgang. Her prayers were answered, 
she thought ; for the first time she felt herself perhaps 
forgiven by Heaven, and free from the pains and penal- 
ties which had been hanging over her head. The death 
of her husband was a shock which went deep ; Walther 
was right when, with some surprise, he observed to his 
grandchild Barbele that it had knocked many nails 
into her coffin. Far keener than any natural grief or 
horror which she was capable of feeling was the 
thought that this sudden, unassoiled death was a sign 
of divine wrath, delayed long only to crush more 
utterly. He had married one devoted to a life of vir- 
ginity and poverty, and this was the consequence. It 
deepened, if possible, her determination that her child 
should carry the wealth of Burgstein to Kloster Roth- 
enbnrg, whither she herself intended to retire, and she 
was quite unprepared for the smiling assurance of Graf 
Lichtenberg that though entirely at liberty to quit the 
world herself, as next male relation he controlled the 
future of Rosilde. 

There was no one to appeal to : Duke Ulrich was in 
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exile ; his Ducby was in the hands of the Swabian 
League, good friends of Graf Lichtenberg's. Freifraa 
Faustina said little, but a frenzy of superstitious terror 
seized her at the thought that her expiation might be 
hindered, her vow unfulfilled. She would have cast 
herself on Pfarrer Basil for advice and help, but the 
Graf knew something of him, and had no mind that so 
formidable an ally should be called into council. He 
hinted that this priest, exiled to Eschthal, was a heretic, 
and the very word was enough to fill her with aversion 
and fear. Thrown on herself she would have yielded 
had anything but the terrors of religion been in the 
case, but these were so mighty that they made her 
strong. There was yet one person on whom she could 
depend, though she had had little intercourse with him 
in the years she had spent at Burgstein, and she bade 
Barbara summon Walther the seneschal to a secret 
conference. He had hardly seen her since his lord's 
funeral, and he thought her more nun-like, white and 
wasted than ever in her widow's mourning, her frail 
figure shaken by the irregular beating of her heart, and 
her dark eyes looking the blacker from their contrast to 
her thin and pallid cheeks. He kissed the hot tremu- 
lous hand which she held out to him, while bidding 
Barbara leave them. The girl went to seek Rosilde, 
whose voice she heard ringing passionately in dispute 
with Wolfgang, who seemed to take a malicious delight 
in irritating her. Barbele hated the big, rude Junker 
who angered her little lady. ' By and bye, when you 
are my wife, you will have to obe}' me,' he was saying. 

* Yes, when ! . . . By and bye leads to the house of 
Never,* she retorted, as Barbara led her away, casting a 
fiery look at Wolfgang, who was as uncivil to the maid 
as to the mistress. * If I were a noble and hoped to be 
a bridegroom, I would treat my lady otherwise,' she 
muttered audibly. 

* No doubt ! women have long hair and short wits,' 
answered Wolfgang, with a loud laugh at his own 
smart saying, while he made a vain attempt to seize her 
long plaits of fair hair. 



^ 
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Meanwhile, under her breath, and listening to every 
sound, Freifrau Faustina was saying to Walther, 'You 
know what the Graf seeks to bring about ? You heard 
my lord say it should never be, and now he lies in his 
grave, and they would have me cross his will. It were 
sacrilege, good Walther.' 

With instinctive art she made no allusion to her 
real feeling in the matter, but appealed to what would 
most move the old retainer. ' Yes, my lady,* he an- 
swered, very gravely. 

She waited to see if he would say more, but as he 
paused, she went on even lower, but her eyes glowed 
with fevered eagerness. ' It must pot be, Walther ; it 
were a great sin.* 

*A great sin truly,' he repeated with emphasis, 
while inwardly asking himself if he should tell her his 
reasons for saying so. 

' I would rather she died, Walther. O holy Mother ! 
how much rather. I have given her to Heaven : she is 
the bride of Christ. I would bid the Graf take the 
lands and the wealth, but they should go as her 
dowry. Father Philip has ever said — he told me so 
again when last he came — that if I gave her and them 
to Rothenburg, my sin would be atoned, nay, turned 
into a merit. And now — O blessed Mary, Queen of 
Heaven, help me in this strait ! ' 

*You would make the child a nun,' exclaimed 
Walther. 

' Yes, yes. See you not that it is the only way to 
expiate the sin of my youth, and that of your lord, 
good Walther,' she added quickly ; * it touches us 
both.' 

Walther was silent. He was nearly as much averse 
to this plan for the heiress of Burgstein as to giving 
her to Wolfgang. 

' Have you nought to say ? ' asked the Freifrau, 
impatiently. 

* We are in a sore plight,' muttered the seneschal. 

* If I had known that was all the comfort you 
could bring, I had not bidden you here. Sore indeed ! 
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The Graf presses on the thing ere he rides to WUrtz- 
burg two days hence.' 

' So soon,* exclaimed Walther, in dismay. 

' I will not have it, Walther. Find help ; yonr lord, 
my lord. The child must hence to Rothenborg.* / 

' Madam, the way is long, nor would the Graf let us 
bear her hence. His own men keep the gates now; 
there is scarce one of us left in the castle.' 

' She must go, I tell you. Get her but hence, and 
I will follow later.' 

Walther looked at the eager, tremulous creature, 
and a great doubt seized him if she would ever leave 
Burgstein. 

* But if I could do this thing, dear lady, what would 
befall you, so frail and sickly, when it were known ? 
How could you bear the GraPs a^nger ; it can be ter- 
rible, I wot well, and all the more that it burns cold.' 

' It matters not, so she is safely away. All these 
years I have prayed and fasted and vowed I would 
atone, if only I might be pardoned and my purgatory 
made short. . . . Sweet St. Alexis ! speak for me. If 
we can suffer so much here, what must the burning 
and purging in those fires be ? ' 

* Dear lady, how lies any faulh at your door ? You 
came not willingly here,' said Walther, recalling, and 
for the first time with pity, the arrival of the reluctant, 
tearful, repellent bride, who had chilled all the ready 
welcomes prepared for her by her stone-cold demeanour. 

' Alas ! if I came not willingly, I have not always 
grieved as I ought that I left Rothenburg ; I have 
sometimes taken pleasure in my life, and sought earthly 
comfort. I am verily guilty in that. Father Philip 
said so. Pray for me, unworthy, O blessed St. Justina ! 
I will atone ; I vow it again ; children can atone for 
the sins of their parents ; I give all I have.' 

She caught at the rosary hanging to her girdle, 
murmuring hurried prayers, while Walther was think- 
ing out possibilities. * My lady,' he said presently, and 
there was that in the grave voice, and honourable, 
straightforward bearing of the man, which inspired 
even her timid and suspicious nature with confidence. If 
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our little mistresa went to Roth^nbnrg', sti^ng tbough 
the sisterhood be, and ill to meddle with, it conld not 
bold b^'back from the Graf, with the Ijeagac and Kasi- 
mir of Brandenburg behind him. Rothenburg is no friend 
to the Markgraf, who dallies, they say, with Luther.' 

* Mary and Joseph ! is he so lost as tliat ? * 

*It is so said, madam, bnt though the same is 
bruited of the Duke, doubtless the convent wonld 
rather that the broad lands in Wiirtemberg were hdd 
under him, could he but regain his throne, than of 
the League, yet shelter our Fraulein they cannot. It is 
there she would first be sought. If I may ofler my 
humble counsel, it were best to hide her for a time so 
near that none wiU think of seeking her there, and let 
time bring counsel as to Rothenburg.* 

* But where to hide her ? Who will dare shelter her ? ' 
*Tou may remember Frau Magdalent? Dahn, madam? ' 

* The fair, tall woman who came hero once when I 
was nigh to death, and healed me with her herbs and 
her touch ? Never, since I left Rothenburg, saw I face 
so calm and sweet.' 

* She dwells on the Greyer lands, in the house of her 
late husband, the Bannwart, with none with her bnt 
her young son, a brave lad, and a gracious.' 

' Is it there you would take the child ? ' 
' Even so, my lady.' 

* But will this Frau Dahn risk so much ? Spare 
not gold, good seneschal.' 

' Magdalene Dahn needs no gold where a kind deed 
is toward, and I think no safer place can be found for a 
while. Later, when the first search is over, it may be 
easier to bear Dornrosc hen elsewhere.' He gave her un- 
consciously his own pet name for her ; his heart yearned 
over the little one, whose mother was so ready to part 
from her. 

* Yes, yes, the saints have heard me ; I shall accom- 
plish my vow. But time presses, and how to have her 
out of the castle ? ' 

* With your leave, noble lady, I will not speak of 
that ; it were best you only knew she had left, Bnrg- 

T 
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stein. I would not that Barbele knew onglit of tbe 
matter,' he added, with a pang of fear lest his grand- 
child shonld be called to account. The Graf will ques- 
tion every one ; Heaven grant he rest content with 
questions ! * 

' Barbelo ? Sure to her the risk is little.' 

*I know not that, madam,' answered Walther, 
angered by the indifference of look and tone. 

' The aim is too weighty to let a small matter stand 
in the way.' 

' Pardon me, madam, it is no small matter to me, 
nor to her parents, though it may seem so in your eyes.' 

Freifrau Faustina had forcibly to gather her 
thoughts, set on the all-important matter of executing 
her project, before she could understand Walther's point 
of view. That he, and Barbara, and herself should all 
be sacrificed, so long as she could carry out her plan, 
seemed a very small matter, bat since ho would not 
see it so she answered, with a touch of petulance, ' I 
will take all on myself; the Graf shall blame none bnt 
me, I promise it. Barbele need know nothing.' 

' If yon would let me take the child to-night, lady,' 
he said, hesitatingly. 

* To-night ! ' Her eyes glowed ; she half rose. 'To- 
night, good Walther ? ' He need not have feared 
reluctance, 

'Yes, madam, I would fetch Ijer when all are gone 
to rest, but I must be back in my place ere any stir.' 

* I will tell Barbele that I would have her to sleep 
with me, and I will make up a bundle of clothes for 
her to take. To-night ! ' she repeated, with the same 
feverish eagerness as before. Her pale cheeks grew 
flushed ; her eyes glittered strangely. Walther looked 
at her uneasily. He almost felt as if a ghost were 
talking to him. 

' The thing must be. Our Fraulein cannot wed the 
son of him wh<> ... St. Eustace ! what am I saying 1 
Yet surely this is a sore parting, gracious lady ? * 

'I gave her away ere her birth — she is more mine 
now than she ever was before ; till now she has been 
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her father's cliild — bnt I have waited, I knew my time 
wonld come,' she ssid, smiling straugoly, as she kissed 
the crncifii suspended to her rosary. Walthpr kept a 
reapectfal silence, bat his heart tnrned against thin 
noman, cncai^ed in her spiritual selfishness. Barbara 
noted all the rest of the day a restless excitement alH>at 
her lady, an nnquiet expectant air, alt(><:ether unlike 
her usuilI still and passionless demeanour. She thought 
it seemed more like joy than sorrow, and asked herself 
with increasing surprise what was the meaning of the 
occasional vehement caresses which her mistress be- 
stowed on the little Roailde, who, nnaccuafomeil to such 
demonstrations from a mother cold by nature and on 
principle, raised great wondering eyes to her face, and 
showed more surprise than pleas^'re. 'My little 
daughter; thou wilt ttiake all well for me! ' she whla- 
percd. ' I give thee instead of myself. Listen, child, 
one day thou wilt have a n^w name, a beantiful name ; 
they would not let me call thee so at baptism, but it 
shall be thy name in religion— Justin a. Yes, thou 
shfllt be called after the fair virgin of Antinch, who 
listened not to the pleading of her lover Agiaides, no, 
not when he called the great necromancer Cyprian to 
his aid, who set demons around her bed, and sent fair, 
sinful images to beset her tbonght?, but she cut o£F her 
long hair, and offei-ed it to Mary, and wonld none of the 
pleasures of thia wicked world. Thou shnlfc be like her. 
Would not that be a blessed life, my little daughter ? ' 

R<?eeiving no answer, she repeated the question, lay- 
ing on the child's shoulder her slender fi 
yet could clasp with unexpected force. R 
herself by a sndden movement fi-om 
answered, pouting, ' I do not want a n 
will not cut off my hair. She was a wit 
would have married her bridegroom 
church on a tall brown steed.' 

To ride a charger like the Preihen- 
darling ambition. 

' Go, thou art ever thy father's chiici 
Fanstiiia, with !i gi'uturii iif sick-hearted 
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Bosilde took licr at lur word, and disappeared. 
By and bye Walt her, passing through the hall, found 
her sobbinj^f passionately under the Freiherr's coat of 
mail. It was long before he could learn what had thus 
troubled her. To his questions had the Junker dis- 
pleased her ? h»d Barbele crossed her ? she only 
shook her head sobbing, but at length he caught the 
words, ' I will not have my hair cut off; my lord father 
used tc stroke it. I want my lord father.* 

* Ah, poor child, well you may ! * said the old sene- 
schal, with tears in his eyes. 

Freifrau Faustina had no diflBculty in making her 
preparations unobserved. Unlike most ladies of her 
rank and wealth, she had no personal attendants, for she 
led as ascetic a life of rule and discipline as was possible 
to her, accepting no service, and denying herself every 
luxury. The inhabitants of the castle were chiefly 
men ; she had led an absolutely solitary life. The 
Frciherr had laughed at her ways, and been alienated 
by them, but ho was too indifferent to what she did to 
cross her when she did not interfere with him. ^Wal- 
ther found her on her knees by her sleeping child whc^ 
he came cautiously to her chamber that night. ' Is it 
time ? * she asked, eagerly. 

* Yes, my lady, full time. If only the little one does 
not wake.' 

' There are herbs that bring sleep ; Barbele has 
wanted me to use them for myself, but I seek no rest ; I 
would keep vigil and pray, not indulge my vile body. 
Yet I think St. Justina sent her the good thought, for 
I conld use them for the child. Lift her ; vou need not 
fear, she sleeps soundly.' 

She did. Waltlier stood for a moment looking at 
her as she lay in beautiful, rosy slumber, a child to be . 
proud of, to make a mother smother her with kisses, 
and feel her heart full of joy and gi'atitude that so sweet 
a creature was all her own. But this mother was only 
eager to see her borne beyond the walls of Bnrgstein, 
and to know the first step towards the object of her 
life was made. Waltlier fastened the little packet of 
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clothes on his shonlder, lifted the child on his arm, 
tenderly and carefully, and waited a moment that 
Faustina might embrace her. It never crossed her 
mind to do so. * Why do you linger ? ' she asked, with 
nervous impatience. * Each moment is precious.' 

' It is so ; farewell, lady,* said Walther, and he 
walked with noiseless, unshod steps from the room. 
She observed that his steps made no sound, and that he 
had a lamp in his hand, but that might be merely to 
light him through the passages. It mattered little, 
after all, whither he was going, or how, so long as he 
ejBPected the escape. She knelt on far into the dawn, in 
a tumult of anxiety, hope and fear, which left little 
space for thinking what Graf Lichtenberg would say or 
do when he learned the flight of the little bride elect. 
She had triumphed over all the obstacles which had 
stood in her way ; the first step was made, and surely 
tlie saints would keep the child entrusted to their care, 
safely hidden until she could be placed in the hands of 
the sisters of Rothenburg. 



CHAPTER X. 

No one crossed Walther's path as he carried the sleeping 
child through the passage of the castle and into that 
underground way which Hildemund had traversed. He 
had taken good care that his lamp should burn well and 
long, and his only difficulty was to carry his burden 
safely when the path lay on a narrow ledge above the 
stream, but he strode on fast, his thoughts full of the 
questions how to place her in safety, and what would 
befall if the Freifrau should die. The very audacity of 
the scheme would probably ensure present safety. Who 
could suppose the fugitive within a league of Burg- 
stein ? The most pressing danger would be that some 
one seeking Magdalene's aid in sickness or trouble might 
recognise her, but this, if she would only refrain from 
betraying herself, was not a great risk. She had seldom 
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left the castle, and few who would visit Frau Dahn would 
know her by sight. For himself, no doubt a bad time 
awaited him. The Graf would know that he only could 
have contrived her flight, and the Graf was not a man 
to stop at any means of discovering where she was. Yet 
he could not desert his post, and leave his liege lady to 
bear the brunt of Yon Lich ten berg's wrath, little as he 
loved her. She would not live long, of that he felt 
sure. There was a deathlike look about her, which had 
struck him very much. He must return, come what 
might, and see her through the storm about to break 
upon her. Walther's heart was very sore at thus bear- 
ing the little lady of Burgstein out of her father's castle, 
and ^t knowing who was the real master there. Many 
a time he had hardly been able to control himself on 
coming across Kunz, though he v/as but the tool of 
another. His mind was so full of anxious thought that 
he had reached the mouth of the passage much sooner 
than he expected, and stepping forth into the open air, 
looked cautiously around. No one was near; all was 
silent and solitary, and he made his way as fast as he 
could down the descent to the valley, and then upward 
again through the forest to the house of the Bannwart. 
His imperative knock roused Magdalene ; she thought 
it was some one come to call her to a sick bed or seek 
an urgent remedy, and looking out of the window she 
bade him wait but a moment and she would come. 

* Who is here ? ' she asked, as she opened the door. 

* One who brings sore peril to your house, I fear me, 
Frau,' answered Walther. 

She recognized the voice. * Enter, master seneschal. 
What ! the child ! ' 

' Even so, alas ! ' said Walther, closing the door, and 
sitting down with the little sleeping head tenderly 
nestled on his breast. He removed the muffler around 
it, and she looked lovingly at the little face, the round, 
rosy cheeks on which a sweeping fringe of brown 
lashes rested ; the blue-veined forehead, and parted rose- 
bud mouth. 

' You know all that Hildemniul could tell ? * he 
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asked. She signed assent. ' Need 1 say tlien that no 
choice but flight remains unless nhe wed the son of him 
who did her father to death ? ' 

' The poor mother ! ' 

' Waste no pity on her, Fran. Her heart is stone, T 
think. Her only thought is to buy her soul's salvation 
by giving this child, the last of her noble line, tht> 
heiress of Burgstein and Rosenthal, to the cloister.' 

'Nay, that must not be. Master Walther. None 
may use the life of another for himself. It is a heavy 
sin, moreover, to pledge one too young to know g{K)d 
from evil to serve Grod in a cloister. Nay, too young to 
know whether it be for her good or evil. Who shall 
say whether the dear Lord have not work in His world 
for this little one ? What are we that we should rudely 
grasp and wrest His purposes before the time ? ' 

' So do I also feel, and truly my hope is that she will 
never see the inside of Rothenburg. Never liked I this 
Father Philip, who stirs up my lady to think herself such 
a miserable sinner that nothing less than all the wealth 
of Burgstein can atone for her guilt. Had he bidden 
her give her husband kind looks and words it were 
more Christian, and had been better for us all ! ' 

' Yet it may well be he is a good man, according to 
his lights, but taught to think that whatever profits the 
convent whereof he is confessor must needs be right. 
What think you then to do with this poor babe ? ' 

* In truth I know not ; I can but wait and hope. 
She can fare better nowhere than here.' 

Walther took it for o^ranted that Magdalene would 
run the heavy risk, and with the same simplicity she 
accepted his trust without a question. The little one 
l)egan to stir ; the effects of the sleeping draught were 
passing off, and lifting her head she looked round 
bewildered. * Barbele ! ' she said, and Frau Dahn noted 
that it was her maid, not her mother, whom she called. 
A great pity for the child filled her heart. Walther 
soothed and reassured her, and the inherited courage of 
her race showed itself in the little thing's demeanour, 
for far from being alarmed by her strange, unknown 
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surroundingfl, she roused herself up at once full of 
curiosity and inquiry. 

' Who is that ? * she asked, looking hard at Magda- 
lene, by the dim light of the lamp which Fran Dahn 
had kindled. * Hildemund's mother ? And where is 
Hildeniund ? Does he know I am here ? Why am I 
come here ? ' 

' Listen, ray little mistress,* said the old seneschal, 
taking both her hands, and setting her before him. * Do 
you recollect how the Freiherr, your father, said he 
would not have you wed Junker Wolfgang ? We 
must not go against his will now he is dead ; that would 
be a sore thing, and a sin when he is not here to enforce 
his will.' 

Rosilde nodded, keeping her large, limpid eyes fixed 
on his face expectantly. 

* But your kinsman, the? Graf, heeds not at all what 
my lord said, and would give you to this Junker, and 
your lady mother saw no way to hinder it but to send 
you here in hiding. Good Fran Magdalene will tend 
you well, and keep you safe, and you must heed all she 
says,' and obey her dutifully.' 

Kosilde looked from one to the other and back again. 
Discipline in those days was severe, but she had escaped 
it almost entirel}^ with a mother who kept her aloof, and 
a father who treated her when he saw anything of her 
as a pretty toy. 

' Am I to stay here long ? ' she asked. 

'- 1 do not know, my child.' 

' I will not marry Wolfgang,' was her next remark. 
' I would rather marry Hildemund, if he were noble.' 

Walther laughed in spite of himself. ' And you 
would do well, my little lady,' he said ; * I would for 
your sake he were noble born.' 

Perhaps, unworldly as she was, the daughter of the 
great Paumgartner family thought her son the equal of 
an illiterate, unmannered nobleman, less rich, for all his 
wealth and lands, than they. ' These be idle words,' she 
said, a faint colour deepening on her cheek. ' Rather 
let us thinjc how best to conceal that I have anything to 
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hide. Many come here for herbs and counsel ; she may 
be seen, and she has no peasant air.' 

* I am not a peasant,' exclaimed the child. 

' She must pass as of your kindred, Fran — a niece, 
perchance ? ' 

' I like not feigning,' said Magdalene, reluctantly, 
while Rosilde gazed from one to the other aghast at 
such a proposal. 'I would rather say the truth, that 
she is the child of a sick mother in sore trouble, who 
knows not where to bestow her.' 

* As you will, Frau, but keep her out of sight, and 
treat her as your own. . What will you call her ?' 

* Call me ! ' said Rosilde, in high disapproval of all 
these suggestions. 

' Yes, leaf . of my heart ! Do you think you can bo 
the little Freiherrin here in hiding, or even bear your 
name of Rosilde ? the old Burgstein name ! ' 

* But I o-m a Freiherrin, and Burgstein is mine.' 

* Alack, yes ! ' 

* And because you are noble by birth you need care 
little whether for awhile you bear a title or not, since 
that cannot change you, nor take away your birthright,' 
said Magdalene. 

The child looked at her, resentful of the grave tone, 
yet perfectly comprehending the argument. 

' See, my little lady,' said Walther, urgently, *Frau 
Magdalene risks much in housing you ; it would belike 
cost her her life and Hildemund's were it known. You 
would do nought to bring harm on the roof that shelters 
you so kindly ? ' 

She turned her eyes on him, and seemed trying to 
understand'. 

*I will be called Dornroschen,' she said abruptly; * it 
is a pretty name, and I shall be like Dornroscheu ; who 
was hidden in a long, long sleep within the magic wood 
until the prince came. And if you like, you may say 
thou to me.' 

Walther kissed and praised her, while again explain- 
mg to her the deep necessity for caution and obedience, 
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and Magdalene recognised something noble in the child, 
underlying her petulant waywardness. 

* I may not stay ; it grows late,* said Walther, rising. 
' Let the kind Frau take you to bed, sweetheart. May 
God bless and keep the last rose of Burgstein.* 

* You will come back ? ' said the child, t^ars rising 
J 18 she saw herself about to be left. 

' Yes, yes, when I dare do so. Farewell, Frau.' 

He hurried away, his own eyes very misty. It was 
growing light when he reached the spot where the 
PoUafcwasser leapt from its cavern, and he paused and 
looked down on the church far below. He could dis- 
tinguish the stone cross of roses, the badge of Burgstein, 
upon it, and took ofif his hat and said a prayer from his 
heart for the last of the race. Then he thought uneasily 
how light it was growing, and wished he had not 
delayed so long on his way back. All at once he 
thought something more than wind or beast stirred 
in the bushes. He thrust them suddenly aside, and 
perceived a human form, crouching and peering through 
them, which sprang up and faced him on finding itself 
discovered, and Walther recognised Kunz. 

' St. Eustace ! murderer of my master, is it thou 
dogging me ? ' he shouted, flinging himself upon him. 
Though Walther was tall and robust, yet Kunz was 
strongly built and very powerful, and his years were 
fewer than those of the seneschal. In other circum- 
stances he must liave had the advantage in a struggle, 
but taken by surprise, terrified and paralysed by the 
invocation of St. Eustace, and the. charge coupled with 
it, he wrenched himself loose, staggered, and fell head- 
long over the rocks. With great diflficulty Walther 
saved himself from following him, and peered over. 
Kunz lay far down, a motionless heap. * I think thou 
wilt tell no tales,' muttered Walther ; * would I could 
pay our debt to thy master as honestly ! ' 

He made his way back and sought his mistress, to 
tell her what had befallen. * Is he dead ? Are yon 
sure ? ' she asked, trembling. * Heaven grant it ! Had 
he followed, think you ? * 
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'No, o£ that I am sui-e, gracious lady ; he waa re- 
turning from some errand for his Ipi'd ; 1 bethink me 
that he waa sent out yester even, and must havo been 
going up before me. Either he did not want to be seen, 
or, perceiving me, marvelled whence 1 came, and BOiiglit 
to watch me.' 

' But if it be known how this befel. 
foan'd and brought here, and if he yet Kvt 
that yon fell njion him, and the Graf wi! 
the dungeon. Yon moat not risk that : 
where you can reach the child, and wb 
you word what to do. Yon mnet to Marl 
borg IB too far, bnt Prior. Tbomas will sh* 
show this ring.' She drew one with tb 
own family off ber finger. ' Lose no tim» 

It went sorely against bim to obey. 

' I am your liege lady, and I speak 
my lord and of our child,' she said baugli 
Ilia hesitation ; 'yon have been a faithfuls 
you fail us now at this pinch ? ' 

' No, madam, I go,' he answered, yield 
of command through which he seemed to 
lord epeak. ' My poor Barbele — you wil 
tect her, lady ? ' 

' Have I not said so ? Go ! ' 

Walther obeyed, but he could not mat 
to escape secretly. He fetched a hon 
stables, and rode openly out at the gate 
lowered the drawbridge doubtfully, an 
after him, but he had no authority to staj 
of the caatle, and the fearless openness ol 
lulled suspicion. He rode hard for some 
one followed, and by the afternoon h 
Marie nan. 

The first to discover Rosilde's abaencf 
bnt hfr ejfclamations were coldly and a 
by her lady, and she gnessed enough to s 
the coarse of the day some peasants disi 
and brought him in, so battered and sti 
many honrs he could give no account < 
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oven when he could speak he rambled incoherently 
about the Freiherr and St. Eustace and the seneschal, 
and uttered maledictions on the saint for thus unfairly 
taking vengeance on him when he had been absolved, 
and was prepared to buy an indulgence at the very first 
opportunity. His master's suspicions were at once 
awakened, and he proceeded to the chamber of the 
Freifrau. She was sitting in her tall, carved chair, 
and met him with a look so triumphant and defiant that 
he at once exclaimed, * What foul plot is here ? Where 
is the child ? ' 

* Out of your hands, by the help of heaven,* she 
answered. 

He saw it all at once. By the aid of the seneschal 
she had conjured the girl out of the castle. He bent 
upon her one of those malignant looks which no one 
could meet without a shudder. * Is it so ? ' he said. 
'That we shall see.* 

She trembled from head to foot under his eye. 

* Cousin I * she exclaimed, as he turned to go, ' no 
one in the castle, I swear it on this crucifix, knows aught 
of this matter but myself.' 

He looked at her again as he turned to go, and 
smiled, and again she trembled like a leaf. 

' That, too, we shall see,' he said, and left her. 

She broke into piteous, terrified weeping, inter- 
mingled with prayers. Presently a messenger came to 
request her attendance in the great hall. She knew she 
must obey, and followed, entering by the door which 
opened on the raised part at the upper end, where were 
the two state chairs. The Graf rose from one, and led 
her ceremoniously to the other, returning to his ov/n. 
Wolfgang stood near. He had fallen into a frenzy of 
rage on learning that Rosilde was missing, and looked 
ready for any deed of ill. Below the dais stood several 
of the Graf's people, and Barbele, white and scared, 
lifting beseeching eyes to her lady. 

' What means this, kinsman ? I told you no one but 
myself had meddled or made in the matter ! ' exclaimed 
the Freifrau, realising for the first time how much 
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reuaoii Walther bad had to fear for his gi-andoliild ; 
' the maiden is mine own attendant, and under my pro- 
tection.' 

' She )iaa taken part in stealing away my ward and 
kinsworaati,' auawered the Giaf, 'and I will learn Imw 
inuuh she knowa of the matter,' 

' I have passed my word ahe knows no 
that should aulilce,' said the Freifran, all th 
her family Sutihing her pale face. 

' I have told them I know nought, grac 
but thrfy will not believe me,' cried Barbara. 
lord ! it is true.' 

'That we shall presently see,' said IheGra 
you have me believe, kinawoflian, that the i 
hence unknown to her maideii, who quits her 
day nor night ? Force me not to nse meur 
the truth that you will seavce like to see.' 

'You will Dot put thia affront on me ii 
castie I ' said the Freif'rau, livid with anger 
and then, aa she met his smile, sh'e wrung her I 
cannot apeak, do what you will. Oh, my 
parduii me ! ' 

' From my heart, madam,' answered Bar! 
aa hor mistress, and equally reaoluto. 

' Girl, I give thee yet time to bethink the 
Graf, and there was an ominous pause, but B 
mueh of her grandfather's staunchness, and 
'My lord, I cannot tell what I do not know.' 

' Let her be made to speak ! ' cried Wolf 
had with difficulty restrained himself u 
' Father, let her try how ahe likes the wa 
grandmother uaid to panish her maidens ' 
spun il! — tie flax round her hands, and set it 

It was no unheard of punishmeut. The Gi 
and bade one of the men fetch flax and a b 
heard the passionate i-ep roaches and pi 
Freifran Faustina in absolut.! silence. 

' It reflf s with you to spare her,' he said 
the flax wound round the girl's hands. 

' Tell nothing, liciir lady ! ' ahe cried, as : 
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teeth to endure the paiD, and looked unflinchingly at 
the lighted torch, while two men grasped her arms. 

* First one hand, then the other, then both ! * cried 
Wolfgang, all the instinct of cruelty awakening in 
him. 

The flame caught and blazed ; Freifrau Faustina 
covered her face with her hands. * Ah ! Mary, Mother 
of Mercy, help ! ' she cried, as a sobbing moan escaped 
Barbara when the tire ran up the flax, scorching as it 
ran, and Wolfgang laughed aloud. 

* Now the other hand,* he shouted, bending forward 
eagerly. * Wind the flax thicker, yoa dolts ! Make her 
feel it!* 

' That knights and gentlemen should see a poor girl 
tortured thus ! ' exclaimed Barbara. ' Out upon you ! ' 

' Hold ! * cried the Graf, suddenly looking at the 
Freifrau. She was lying in a death- like swoon. The 
iron will had held out, but the frail nerves gave way. 
Forgetful of all but her jnistress, Barbara started from 
the loosened grasp of her tormentors as the Graf lifted 
the cold liand, which dropped again like that of a dead 
woman. * Malediction ! the fiend is in it ! * he muttered. 
' Hero, girl, look to your lady ; she must to her 
chamber.' 

* Are you going to let the wench go ? ' asked Wolf- 
gang, in amazed and angry disappointment, as he saw 
her following the two men who carried out the fainting 
woman. * She has told nothing ! * 

'She has nought to tell; saw you not that all 
along ? * 

* Nought to tell ! ' 

* Nought, you dull block. Yet could we but have 
worked on her mistress through her, all had gone 
aright. Curses on the woman ! if she die we may lose 
the clue.' 

* Is Barbele not to be questioned further, then ? * 
asked Wolfgang, with persistent and characteristic 
clinging to one idea. 

' To what avail ? ' 

* I like to see it ; it pleases me to see her all white 
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and aliaking ; I want to make her cry out, and pray for 
m^rcy.' 

' Pah ! what has the wenoh done to you ? ' 

' Nothing,' answered Wolfgang, with, the sullen 
disappointment of a dog called off fron 
victim. 

The Oraf turned away impatiently, 
with perfect indifference on torture th 
and exquisite when he had an end in 
brutal love of suffering he could only disi 
to learn if the Freifrau had revived, de 
that he had ao strained this feeble threai 
bara wa» using with her nniujurud hai 
remedies within reach, but the Freifn 
one dead. When she slowly revived 
wildered eyes to Barbara she seemed t 
recollection, of what bad occurred, but t' 
with tears gathering and falling, she wb 
against me. I promised to guard thee. 
It is an evil omen.' 

' Nay, dear laiiy, Siiy not so ; I am li 
and no more ill will befull me,' said Bi. 
Shrewd enough to divine tho Graf's ] 
now little personal fear. ' Ouly tell notl 
in a rapid, low tor.e, with a look which 
tress noderstand he might bo near, 
looked back to her and said no more, 
into the outer room, aiid faced bim undt 
lady must have a leecb,' she Baid. ' I a 
and she way die on my hands.' 

' One must be sent for,' he answered 
perplexity, for not only did he want no t 
of the castle, but the distance fium anj 
trttstworthy leech could he found reuUe 
difficult. The science of medicine was 
Even highly- eBteemed physicians used 
the time of Galen and Hippocrates, an 
two strong drugs terve for all diseases, 
listening intently, heard what was ss 
called Barbara. 'No leech,' she whis 
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can do nothing for me, but if the Graf have any mercy 
in him, let me not die without the last sacrament. 
Send for Father Philip.* 

' Say but where you have conveyed the child, and 
you shall have whom you will,' he answered advancing 
to her bed. 

Two red spots came to her pallid cheeks ; she rallied 
her strength. 

* Never ! * she said, in a clear, sharp voice. 

' Then die without a priest ! ' he replied, turning 
away. 

' The guilt be on you,* she answered, and closed her 
eyes. 

He ground his teeth in anger, the more intense from 
being suppressed. What could he do with this dying 
creature, who bafiBed him by her very weakness ? He 
felt sure that there had not been time to place Rosilde 
within the shelter of Rothenburg, and he had taken 
measures to intercept her on the way, but he Would have 
given much to avoid a collision with the powerful 
religious house by laying his hand on her at once. It 
was also almost equally important to learn how she had 
been spirited out of the castle, and where Walther had 
iled, Waltlier, who must hold the secret of some way 
out, and if out, then in too, and who, moreover, the Graf 
always felt, had strange thoughts about his master's 
death. These reflections made him return to the bed- 
side, and say, less sternly, ' I dare not deny the consola- 
tions of religion to one, who deems herself a dying 
woman ; the Father shall be sent for.' 

She opened her eyes, which had a strange far away 
look in them, as if they already beheld earth from a 
great distance, but she made no answer at all. He 
spoke again, and then she made a sign of thanks, but 
weakness and suspicion combined to seal her lips. He 
withdrew to send off messengers. 

' Does he mean it ? ' she asked, with eagerness, which 
lent her a false strength, when sure he was gone. 

'He means no good,' said Barbara, sharply, but 
then, repenting that she had discouraged her patient, 
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ste aiided, 'yet I see Hans inonnting 
Gerhardt too. I hope }ie will brea! 
I'oad,' slio added, looting at her smai 
sLe had hastily boDiid up ; the rude 
though he wonid crush my arm. No« 
this, and let mo lay jou more easily.' 

' No, no ; I welcome pain and weai 
heftvenly Hove most dear and precioi 
die on ashes, as holy men and women 
though holy I am not, alas ! ' 

' My lady, if yoii would talk with . 
must gather strength,' satd Barbara e 
you let yourself die before you see t 
again P Ah, blessed be all the saints 
the Junker's reach ; he is crueller t 
How he laughed and rubbed his han 
blenched ! I coald hare half killed 
ont that moan ! Is there indeed nou 
gracious lady, nor do ? ' she added, 
curiosity, though well aware that 
ignoranee. 

' No, no ; Walther Itnows what I ■ 

She lay so still through the nigh 
again Barbara stooped over her to i 
siio stJU breathed, and each time th 
whisper, ' Is Father Philip come P ' 
her mjnd that she eould not die until 



little food. Onee or twice a singular, 
camo on the pale lips, and she said 
found her ! ' 

'No, mndara, and they will not,' \ 
each time confidently. 

Later in the next afternoon a 1 
golden promises could have enabled 
patient, the Graf did not spare the 
been long gone when Barbara esp' 
a priest, and hastened to tell her lady 
She raised herself and looked towart 
look of that intense expectation whicl 
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Boul. The Grafs step was heard as well as that of the 
priest. They had had a short, weighty conference as 
they passed through the conri-, and they pansed before 
entering the antechamber. * You understand ? ' the 
Graf said, in a low voice. 

* Ye3, my lord, bat I dai'e reveal nothing told nnder 
the seal of confession,' answered his companion, an old 
ally, who had served him well more than once, but now 
looked pale and uneasy. * You do not know the penal- 
ties of such a sin.' 

* Are confessions never usid later ? ' said the Graf ; 
* are things never said by a penitent after confessions 
are made ? ' 

* That may be brought about, perchance, and it 
were not well that liothenburg, already so rich and 
overbearing, won such a prize,' said the priest of 
another monastery. He entered the sick chamber. 

* Father ! Ah, it is not Father Philip,* said the 
Freifrau, with a cry of exceeding disappointment. 

* No, my daughter, the good father is sick, and I 
have been sent to take his place,' he answered. 

Tears rolled down her cheeks, and she lay speechless 
and exhausted, while his exhortations fell on her wearv 
ears. Barbara withdrew, full of suspicion and dislike 
to this stranger, whose looks greatly displeased her. 
She did not credit a word of Father Philip's illness, did 
not think that Hans had been to Rothenburg at all. 
She fully believed this man would reveal to the Graf 
whatever the Freifrau told him. But there she was 
wrong. The tremendous sanctity of the confessional 
overawed even such an ecclesiastic as this ; he was 
only bent on learning what he wanted outside of that 
seal. A little comfort came to Faustina in his presence. 
Though not Father Philip he was yet a priest, and had 
the awful, indefeasible powers of his order. Few yet 
doubted that the keys of heaven, hell, and purgatory 
were in the hands of the priesthood ; even after death 
the soul was yet within their reach ; they were lords 
over the universal conscience ; absolution and Holy 
Eucharist were theirs to give or withhold ; the noblest 
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layman miLst bow dowD before even an ecclesiastic like 
this priest — venal, scDsnal, half an atheist, yet master over 
his soul. Freifrau Faustina looked through the man to 
his office, but in her tale of self- accusation and self-tor- 
ture, though she dwelt on her vow for her child, and her 
struggle to keep it, she said no word of what he most 
desired to hear. He gave her absolution, and the last 
rites of the dying should have followed, but he paused. 

* My daughter,' he said, * have you no care still 
weighing on your mind ? no one whom you would com- 
mend to my prayers ? * 

* Yes — my only child. Pray for her.' 

* You count to place her at Rothenbnrg ? ' 
' Yes: 

* She is not there yet then ? ' 

* Not yet — but soon — soon — I hope and believe.' 

* Are you sure she is in safe hands ? * 
*I think so. Yes, T am sure of it/ 

' This is a very grave matter, daughter. Tt must be 
swiftly and secretly carried out, if you would not em- 
broil the sisterhood with the mighty ones of the earth.' 

* I had not thought of that,' she said, startled. It 
had already troubled her that the execution of the 
scheme depended alone on Walther, and he a fugitive, 
and obliged to keep in close concealment. 

* At least you have trusted one sure to place the 
child safely in the hands of the convent ? ' 

*I — know not,' she answered, a sudden terror 
awakening at the recollection that Walther had looked 
with little favour on Rosilde's taking the veil. 

' How ! But then you are solemnly bound to take 
further means,' said the priest, severely. * Would you 
risk failing to keep your vow ? ' 

* Alas ! what can I do more ? ' 

* If a humble priest can aid you, call upon me, 
lady. Sore sin it were not to take all means to fulfil a 
vow so great and solemn, and touching Rothenburg so 
nearly.' 

A long, sobbing sigh was the answer. His urgency 
and warnings chimed in but too well with the sugges- 

K 2 
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tions of her own heart for her to dare resist, though she 
would have endured in dumb obstinacy anything that 
the Graf could have inflicted. 

* I will tell you,' she faltered, * a holy man would 
not betray me, and yet— O blessed Mary ! do I well ? ' 

* Speak, my daughter,* he said, and bent nearer to 
listen. 

A loud shout arose in the castle court. She started 
up in her bed. There was a second shout. 

* They have found her ! ' she shrieked. The priest 
ran to look out, while she sat rigid with terror and 
expectation. He turned round, with a vexed and dis- 
concerted air. * It is but some of the men wrestling in 
sport,' he said. The string of the rosary, twisted con- 
vulsively in her hands, snapped suddenly ; the heavy 
crucifix fell to the ground, and the beads pattered far 
and wide over the oaken floor. Barbara in the ante- 
room heard it, and came in. 

* What is it ? did you call, noble lady ? ' she asked, 
looking at the white face which had dropped back on 
the pillows. * Herr Je ! she is dead ! ' 



CHAPTER XI. 

For a day or two the novelty of her surroundings 
amused and contented the little Dornroschen, and 
Hildemund's reverent and courteous behaviour to this 
fugitive princess was a delightful contrast to the treat- 
ment she met with at Wolfgang's hands. As long as 
he was at home, devoted to her, she was satisfied, but 
when he went on a journey with his books, she found it 
dull, and longed for Barbara, and the spacious castle 
hall and court, and all the stir among its inhabitants. 
Fran Magdalene had no easy charge in the wilful, high 
spirited child, who did not acknowledge her authorit}', 
and would not learn any occupation. A climax came 
when Magdalene refused to take her into the- forest, 
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! alio expeutort a poor sict pofisant, wlioao arm 
issed several times a week. 

' You cannot tako me because a peasant is coming ? 
You put rae aside for a serf ! ' Eosilde eiclaLined, open- 
ing her great eyes wide. ' Put me aside fr.!- H Hpi-f ' H"t 
I am the Freilierrin, and I will go.' 

' Know jou not who said that even tl 
as ho is a child, owes duty and snbmiss 
and guardians ? ' aeked Fran Dahn. 

'No, that I know nothing of. A! 
Bnrgstein, and I will not be thwarted Ii 
back, if you thwart me, and talk to rae 
churl or serf has said.' 

' Churl or serf ! child, did you nevei 
Paul ? ' 

' Who was he ? ' aaked Rosilde, a Httl 
the look and tone. ' Waa ho knight or ji 

' A soldier of soldiers, maiden ; or 
neither wild waters, nor fell beast, nor 
fighting for his Master.' 

' Tell me about him.' 

And Magdalene, at once glad to di*' 
thoughts, and scandalised by Jier ignon 
toll the Apostle's history, Rosilde listen! 
with inereaaing respect and interest, un 
his labouring with his hands. The sp 

' Said 1 not so ! ' she cried, starting 1 
'He wax a base craftsman. I do rot 
any more; I will not listen. Let rae go 
go horae to the castle. If my father 
would make you dearly abye your si 
me!' 

' Nay, if you are so froward you nil 
chamber until you bear yourself more 
young miatress,' said Magdalene, who wi 
gentloncsa leaned to wholesome diaciplin 
withheld by the nnivcrsal reverence for n 
feeling herself obliged to adminiater chas 
rebel wlio stood stamping her little feet. 
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her with flashing eyes. * Go ii[) thither, and let me not 
see you until you repent yourself.* 

She was not at all sure that she was not culpably 
lenient in taking no severer measure, yet her heart 
yearned over the child, so untrained and untaught ex- 
cept in the claims of her birth and station. 

Rosildo looked at her, gave her little head a back- 
ward fling, and walked proudly out at the door and up 
the outside staircase, and Magdalene remained alone, 
more ruffled than she could have believed possible. She 
sat musing while she span. What would be the out- 
come of this dangerous charge ? What chance was 
there of any liarmless solution to this perplexity? She 
fell back on her habitual thought, that where no light 
shone on her path, her strength was to sit still, and, 
accustomed as she was to sit alone and think, she lost 
count of time and forgot the child, until a figure 
appeared in the doorway, and she saw Barbara standing 
there with the bird, which Hildemund had tamed for 
the little Burgfraiilein, in a cage. With consternation 
she thought that Rosilde would hear .the well-known 
voice and rush down. But she did not come. Magdalene 
COD Id only ask Barbara in, and bid her seat herself, 
asking after her lady. 

' She died yesterday,* answered the girl. 

* How ! ' exclaimed Magdalene, greatly shocked. 

Then Barbara told her tale, and how the Fi^ifrau 
had been burled with scant ceremony as soon as possible, 
the priest who had shriven her performing the service ; 
and then, no one seeking to detain her, Barbara had 
quitted the castle, to seek her father and mother, who 
dwelt in the village. * I would not leave the bird my 
little lady held so dear,' she said, * and I have brought 
it here, for Kurre Murre, our cat, will make but a 
mouthful of it, if I take it home. Alack ! I would I 
knew my little mistress were safe too ! But we all think 
she is in Kloster Rothenburg. The Graf has ridden 
out himself, doubtless to seek her. May he never come 
back ! ' 

The story took long to tell ; Magdalene heard it 
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with deep and tronbleii intrreat. Wlion it wfts told she 
had to look at H.irbara's hand, and dress it, ami mucli 
time elapsed before shi- was alone ay;aiQ, and had loisnrc- 
to wonder where Riosilde could be. She went to su.'l; 
her, but the mora was empty, and tho bird had flown. 

For awhile this indignant little captive had sat full of 
diapleaflnre, with a half-formed purpose of ci^caping to 
the castle, bat she did not woli know what direction ti) 
take, and Waltlior's warnings liad sunk deeply into hei- 
mind. Siio looked out and naw two Hquirrela cbasin;^ 
Oii<;h other in a tree, and laughed in Hudiien delight ; all 
lier childiiiii anger was gone, like a clond iibsorhed by 
the sun into blue air. They diaappcai-cd after a while, 
and she leant listlessly against tbc open window, and was 
asking herself if she should go down to Frau Dahn, when 
the familiar dress and figure of liarbara appo^ired at (he 
edge of the rocky |ilatform. Leaning ont in an (.■(■st;isy of 
delight she waited to call her and make her lnok up 
with a start, until she shonld pass below, and that brief 
pause gave her time to I'eeoUect her promise never lo 
show herself to anyone who might come. ' Not to 
BSrbele ? ' sbe had asked, and Walther had said, ' No ; 
it might bring ill on poor BSrbele.' And she had 
plighted Iffer word. Walther had told her it was aa baie 
ot a girl as for a knight to break it, and that no Biirg- 
stein conld possibly do such a thing. Tears brimmed 
over ; the struggle was a very hard one in (he little breast. 

'And Barhele has my DompfafT!' she exclaimed. 
' Oh, I do want to see her and my bird ! ' 

Sbe bad regretted her Uompfaff many times, and 
its presence made the effort to keep her promise heroic, 

'I cannot stay here if 1 must not go to them,' 
the little maiden exclaimed, after waiting a while in the 
hope of being summoned. ' I shall go an^ ™'"'' i^"— """o 
in the forest, where Hildomund got them 1 

She had foi^ottcn Magdalene's orders 1 
she was, and only looked on her flight as 
avoid breaking her word. Had not the t\ 
house been absurbrd in convei'sation the 
heard the little feet patter down the stairc 
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tho childish form flit past the door, and over the open 
ground into the forest. 

She lost her way at once, but as she found berries 
like those which Hildemund had picked, she did not 
discover this, and wont on and on, fancying she was 
returning to the Bann wart's dwelling, while ever going 
further from it, now going along a g!nde, now pushing 
her way through the bushes, then following a narrow 
path, coming out at length on the edge of a precipitous, 
wooded ravine, with a stream flowing below, and a 
stretch of green turf along it. She was above tho 
Eschthal, and exactly opposite the spot where her father 
had dropped dead from the cast of Kunz's boar-spear. 

The loneliness of the place seemed to strike her. 
She stood still, and looked about with a frightened air. 
A I'ttle movement close by made her look down, and 
the pretty child's smile came b:ick as she saw a hare 
erecting its long ears and looking at her. It wns 
strangely tame, for though it would not let her touch it, 
it only ran a little way, nnd then stopped. She followed, 
holding to roots and branches, and finding a sort of 
rough path which led down to the valley. When she 
got to the bottom the hare ran on, and vanished in a 
cave. She would have followed, but stoppedHwestruck 
yet enchanted at the dark month, listening. The sweet- 
est of voices was singing within to the accompani- 
ment of a zither, and the walls gave back the notes with 
the marvellous, countless, magic echoes of which some 
Thuringian caves have the secret. It seemed as if a 
choir of voices were singing. Rosilde at once made up 
her mind they were angels. She was a daring child, 
and strong curiosity prompted her to go on into the 
gloom. She went a little way in, turned a corner of 
rock, and stood amazed, unnoticed by the only occupant 
of the cave. No daylight entered here, but, illuminated 
by a lamp, the walls of a lofty cave glittered with a 
myriad points of dazzling light ; crystal stalactites hung 
from the roof, clear and shining as the purest diamonds, 
and where little drops of water had gathered and hung 
they shone with rainbow colours. There were tokens of 
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liabitation. in the cave. A uliest stood iu a dark coraer, 

witli a long wooden ladle, a bowl and a LnEaruB-tuttle 

upon ib; tlie cask was plactd near in which alone a 

leper might receive anything which ho procured, bat 

besides these things, the ordinary, few possessions of 

every leper, which he bore vvith him into his solitude, 

parehment and a reed pen lay on a flab rouk serving as 

table, over which the lamp was fixed, and beside it, 

sitting on a bed or carpet made of 

Bosilde fully believed, an angel, sing 

a zither. Although instead of brill: 

cock-wings, he wore a black garmeni 

she tlioughb he must bo one of th< 

often looked at in tlie windows of th 

perhaps the beautiful being in thi 

Bannwarfa cottage. To other eyes li 

seemed a young man, with a sing 

sweet expression, and somethinf< c 

kaight in his air. He had taken off i 

out which be was by law forbidden t 

cither the fell disease had net atta 

bands, or, what was more probable, I 

with the loathsome malady of Eastei 

of those numeroas others which thi 

Middle Ages fatally classed with ib as 

and incui-able. This was the more li^ 

having the hoarse and inarticulate ' 

he spoke as well as sang with clear ai 

He sprang up in consternation whe 

RoHilde. 'Ah, child! what do you 1 

go hence,' 

' Alas ! I meant no ill,' she falter 
alarmed as he rose. ' Oh, do Dot har 

She dropped on her knees, and p 
ther as she did to pray, 

' Nay, not willingly, little maid,' li 
if yon linger I may perchance do a 
Wait for me without.' 

She obeyed instantly, and he hf 
wrappings, and emerged, standing at 
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leeward of her, as the law required of a leper who held 
converse with anyone, lest his very breath should carry 
infection. She had never seen a leper, common though 
the disease was ; the strange disguise, the copper girdle, 
the Lazarus-rattle, had no repulsive associations for her. 
Her arrival, and her looks of wonder, awe, and admira- 
tion were equally strange to him. 

* Child, who are you ? whence come you ? ' he asked, 
looking at her as she stood there, in the dress which 
Magdalene had made for her, such as the well-to-do 
burghers wore, but with a certain air which did not 
accord with it. 

* Do you not know ? * she asked, in surprise that an 
angel should be ignorant of anything. * I am — Dorn- 
roscLen.* 

She recollected her promise and kept it, though 
doubtful whether in the present case she did right. 

* The little Fraalein ! Rosilde von Burgstein ! ' he 
exclaimed, with sudden interest, in a tone in which 
there was a touch of tenderness. 

* They call me Dornroschen now, because, you know, 
I am in biding,' she answered, with a childish importance 
and dignity which made him smile. * Walther took me 
in the night to Frau Dahn, and he wanted me to call 
her MuhviG, but we are not really of kin; for 1 am 
noble.* 

* Truly I think her nobler than any ancient name 
could make her,* said Ulfric ; * and methinks she should 
find you very thankful and obedient.* 

Rosilde drooped her head, and he smiled again as he 
saw that his arrow had hit the mark. * None are so 
noble as they who do noble deeds,' he added. ' But 
how come you so far away from shelter ? ' 

' I lost my way, and then the hare — Ah, there it is ! ' 
she cried, too much pleased not to forget her awe, as 
the brown creature came running to Ulfric's feet. Pro- 
tected by his presence, it let her take it in her arms, 
and a feeling of pleasure, and almost of gladness, such 
as he had not known for years, came over him, as ho 
saw the pretty child, to whom he appeared no object of 
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borror or repulsion, hold the littli 
had taintd aud loved, in ht'r arms. 

' And then I heard you singii 
dropping her Tuice aa if doubtfal h( 
' aud ali the others singing too.' 

^e thought shi) meant the eel 
me aweetly,' he said ; ' bat now, 
mudli return to good Frau Dahii, a 
thns iieriloudy. Wliatif the Grai 
Kqiib ■' Wtiere \-i Hildemnnd > ' 

' He knows Hildeiaund,' she th(. 
' Gone with hia pack since yesterdi 
again ? ' 

' I— I know 11. t. Ask Fratt D 
keen pang ; ' they will know what 

'I will be good,' she said, wistf'i 
smile iu his voice, though he had n 

' Strive to be so all you can, my 
yours he a double nobility. Now 
way back.' 

She relnetantly put the hare dc 
steep, rugged way to the high Is 
eyes dwelt on her guide. ' Do y^ 
that people may not know who you 

' Truly, I would not that any kn 
almost harshly. 'Child, how t 
thought ? ' 

She hung her head, but presi 
ask, 'Will you tell me if you 
St. Michael P ' 

' What menu you ? My name i 

' I did not know that was an an 

' Child, Cor what do you take mi 

' Avo you not an angel ? ' she as' 
to heai- hia iangh, less startled perl 
did not know he could still laugl 
that turned to bitterness aa he thoi 
between her fancy aad the pitiless 
hard to dcscribo the mingled feel 
his breast ; pain, pleasure, a startlei 
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he had not utterly lost all conuection with the world of 
living meu, and an indescribable yearning to retain this 
child near him, who had no fear of him, felt no repul- 
sion at the sight of him. Frau Magdalene and Hilde- 
niund were kind, true friends, but they were fulJy con- 
scious of his condition. This child knew it not, and 
did not wound him either by compassion or aversion. 
She was just as much convinced that he was an angel 
as ever. * He never aaid he was not,' she was thinking. 
• ' Ah, there is the house ! ' she exclaimed presently, 
' ai^d Fiuu Magdalene. She is looking the other way ; 
she does not see us.' 

E/Osilde ran on a few steps, and then looked back 
for her guide. He had vanished. That he had merely 
withdrawn into the forest did not occur to her; she 
supposed he was able to come and go unseen. Mag- 
dalene turned and saw her. 

' Maiden,' she said, much relieved, yet with grave 
displeasure ; ' bow is this ? Is it thus you obey me ? ' 

' 1 did obey,' answered Rosilde, hotly, but mindful 
of Ulfric's words she added, in another tone, 'I saw 
Baibele, and I put my hands over my ears not to hear 
her voice, but I had to go away. I did so want to see 
her. Did she leave my Dompfaff*? ' 

'Is this wherefore you ran away into the forest?' 
asked Magdalene, astonished. 

' Yes, because I had promised.' 

Magdalene had the rare gift of knowing when to 
trust implicitly. ' You have kept your word as a noble 
maiden should, dear cliild,' she said, colouring with 
glad pleasure ; * it was a hard trial, but do not thus 
again ; think if you had met the Graf.' 

^ He said that,' thought Rosilde, impressed by the 
coincidence, though she only asked, ' Did Barbcle leave 
my bird ? Is she coming again ? Am I to go 
home ? ' 

Magdalene had to tell her of her mother's death, 
somewhat fearing the effect, for she had evidently 
greatly pined for her father, but she listened silently — 
surprise seemed her prevailing feeling. 
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'Ton will not send me back to Wolfgang i" she 
ask'ud anxion:ily. HieaGSQre<I on tliat point hIio sat 
playing with her bird, mnch less turbnli'ntlv tlinn ■nmial. 
and seemed thinking, llagdalene woi 
derstood what had biippened. She Jii 
about her visit to the Eschthal. It was I 
delightful secret, to be shared with no 
day with Hildemuud. Only she jiurj 
by asking if there were an angel uallet 
told she knew of none so named, she 
there ia one you have not heard of 
give no farther explanation. But she 
' Mnhme ' when she addressed her, a 
iriouth np to be Kissed when laid in he 
a thing which she had never before do 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Pfareeb Basil had not revisited the I 
Certain new writings of Luther's had 
raised a storm within him which had ( 
forth a vehement reply, and to preach 
of passionate denunciation that Ma< 
one of his audience, listened with grii 
and went homeward with Hildemu: 
silence. It was a time when just 
to opponents was almost unknown, 
Hutten were assailing a Duko of V 
every weapon which calumny and pen 
foi^e, or a Scaliger accusing an Erasn 
his missiles flung back barbed with 1 
own head. 

But to the serene and lofty spii 
this was grievous and abhorrent. 
Prodiger Basil is but a blind leader 
said at last. 'He counts unity mo 
tmtb, yet unity cannot be where trul 
aJone is one.' 
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Magdalene could not make allowances for a nature 
like that of Herr Basil, possessed as it were by several 
spirits, and ever at war with itself. Hardly had he 
launched forth his reply and preached his sermon, than 
the revulsion came, the terrible doubt whether he had 
done well. Hor surprise was indescribable when, only 
a day or two later, he stood in her doorway and said, 
with no greeting or explanation, * Where be those 
writings whereof jou spake that time I came hither ? 
I would read them.' 

Magdalene looked at him in wonder, so abrupt and 
sharpened by inward conflict was the tone, so pale and 
distraught his looks. 

' They are here, dear sir,' she answered, and her 
voice, calm but full of gentle sympathy, seemed to 
soothe his mood at once. * Take what you will, but if I 
may counsel, I would you would first read this little 
book,' — she had chosen the * Theologia Germanica ' — 
* written by one whose name man knows not, but surely 
it is written in the Book of Life. Unadorned the book 
is with words of human wisdom, yet rare and precious 
to the soul.' 

The thought of these writings will not leave me,* he 
said, putting it hastily into his breast. * It is as if a 
voice — liis voice — bid me take and study them ; and 
though I would not listen to him while he lived — alas, 
my brother, my brother ! — I have no courage to harden 
myself against him now.' 

And meeting the pitying question in her eyes, he con- 
tinued in hurried and broken sentences, * I had a friend 
— a friend dear as mine own soul ; we walked together, 
and took sweet counsel in heavenly things, and he was 
to me all that the best, the noblest, purest of men could 
be. That he could go astray .'. . . sooner had I 
believed that a saint in Paradise, an angel from heaven 
could err. And yet he, he, my friend — my guide — 
there came a time when he spake and taught things 
that Holy Church disallows, and I found myself no 
longer one with him, nay, opposed in hot displeasure — 
the hotter that I loved him with all the love of my heart 
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and thenceforward wo were not: one but twain. My God ! 
to think of Beraliard as ore who misled tlie people — who 
liad tbo gailt of sonla upon bia head — who died — Tor lie; 
died — excommunicated, shut in the blackness of heil for 
ever! Prayer and mass availing m 
itself closed against him ! my frieni 
lored, and loves yet.' 

' And even if he were such a sin 
dear sir, does not God who created If 
than you can ? ' asked Magdalene, witl 

' Have I not told yon he died nnd 
Church ? • 

' Tet may he be one of the Chun 
Magdalene steadily, though welt awi 
her words were. ' Only the dear 
belongs thereunto. What said the 
Florence ? " K"one can close the CI 
against me, for tho key thereof belong! 

' Fraa, it is not thus that tho Chni 

'Tet it ia troth,' she answered, ij 
and confident tone. ' Well said goo 
"Whoever is nnjnstly escommnnicafi 
tion becomes pardon before God." ' 

'Would I knew it were so wit 
other half of my soul ! Deep in trut 
be the gulf between the living and t 
heart agony, no prayer nor penance i 
obtain any sign when; his spirit i 
anguish I would not hail aa never did 
could ifc win me a token from him ! 
nay, if the Inyman Bernilo, were perm 
and return to warn men of its tormen 
Monte Casino saw in vision the souls i 
it not be mine to see with these eyes 
soul dwells, and, it may be, by teai 
mass to shorten his penance, unless in 
that no sacrifice or intercession av: 
Basil with agony in his quivering voic 

' Trust him with God,' said Magdf 

' Is his soul so far benco that he 1 
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my tears, or so wrapt in penal fires that no cry can 
pierce throngh ? * he went on, unheeding. 

* Nay, reverend sir, think not so. , Rather believe 
that when you meet he will tell you that many a time 
it has been permitted him to stand near, and speak 
counsel or comfort, iilthouj^h you knew not it came 
from him. So is it with me and my dear husband, that 
I know right well.' 

Her eyes wore full of lovely light : there was a 
tender, tremulous smile on her lips. He looked at her 
with a wistful longing in his face. 

* Your thoughts are like his,' he said ; * they came to 
mine ear with a strangely familiar sound the first time 
T entered this dwelling. It may be I am but yielding 
to temptation, yet read these books which he loved I 
must, though I fear it is sin, and hitherto I have ever 
refused to know aught of them or their writers.' 

*Nay, read without fear, dear sir; it may well be 
that your friend's voice will speak through them, only 
be willing to hear and obey the inward light.' •- 

* These last writings of the monk of Wittenberg 
called all back to me,' he said, as if his thoughts had 
suddenly taken a new turn. * It seemed to jne they 
were snares laid by the Tempter himself, yet scarce had 
I denounced them ere I feared I had done ill.' 

Her silence answered. 

' So think you too ? Yet how can you judge the 
matter?' he said, with the impatience of disapproval 
ever strong in him. 

* It is not for me to judge,' she said ; ' rather would 
I ask your counsel, in strictest secrecy, as to a matter 
which touches me nearly, yet is too hard for me.' 

Ho had vaguely heard of the disappearance of tho 
little Burgfraiilein, which indeed had filled the valley 
with rumours, but had concerned himself little about 
it, supposing her at Ro then burg. Following what 
Magdalene now said, with Kunz's confession in his 
mind, he perceived, though she did not put it into 
plahi words, that in some way she must have learned, 
the facts of the Freiherr's death. 
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'Aright perilouB charge, Fran. You woi 
her elsewtere ? ' 

' I see no other refuge, reverend sir.' 

' Wlierefore not Rothonbai-g, asf iier mother 

'But her father did not,' sn.id Magdalene. 

' There is no need wherefofe slie should tali 
were she plaeed there.' 

' Think joii tlioy would abolter her but v 
thought ? ' 

Ho knew they would not. For no less 
would the convent undertake the struggle v 



' Methinks she must abide hero, until Waltl 
her, who placed her in my keeping ; and thou( 
a wayward child and a haughty, she is a sweei 
and I were loth to part with her,' said Magdal 

' I would see her,' said Pfarrer Basil. 

Frau Dahn fetched her, and she made the 
respectful obeisance to the priest which she 
carefully taught to make to Father Philip. Sc 
over, she was standing at his knee, fearless an 
Ho had au irresistible attraction for little chile 

' Take me into the forest, and I will show 
secret,' she whispered. He smiled, and asked 
lene if there were danger in faking her with hi' 

' Danger everywhere, but no more there tl 
if you keep the wood paths,' she answered, 
sently the two were walking together under thi 

' Where are yon taking me, little maid P ' hi 

'T have something to show you ; I do not 
will bo angry, aa you are a priest, but you mn 
one. I think be lives always in the cave, becai 
a cheat, and a staf!', and other things there, ai 
not wings, or else he hides them.' 

Pfarrer Basil bad to make what be could c 
story. So convinced was she of having seen a 
meaaenger that he was inclined to believe hi 
temper of the time was to cultivate implicit hel 
miraculous, and discourage investigation. W 
minda this effect was to suggest scepticism, hut 
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Pfarrer Basirs. The child bad an admirable memory 
for locality ; sbe retraced her steps easily through the 
wood- ways, apd brought him out just where she had 
emerged herself, above the Eschthal. * Hush ! Listen ! ' 
she said, with a finger on her lips. But no one was 
singing now. 

* Let us go down and look for him,* she said dis- 
appointed. 

* Down this cliff? Child, I think you aim to break 
my neck,' he said with a smile. The childish prattle 
and the forest solitude were balm to his weary and 
tortured spint. He followed his little guide as best he 
could. * Stop ! ' she said, suddenly, lifting an imperious 
hand. * There it is ! Listen ! ' 

' No angel that, though truly the voice is sweet 
enough to mislead you, little maid,* said Pfarrer Basil, 
amused yet disappointed. * I heard that song ere I 
came here, sung by a fair dame at Fulda, and again, as 
I left the Bishop's palace, by a market woman in the 
street. It hath bewitched the folk, I think. But 
though in the heavenly courts love reign, they sing not 
such songs as this. 'Tis of earth ! Hearst thou ? 
Each verse ends alike — *' ich liebe,du liebest, wir lieben." ' 

*"Ich Hebe, du liebest, wir lieben,"' she repeated, 
murmuring the sweet notes of this graceful and sportive 
love song, which, as Pfarrer Basil said, had taken fast 
hold of popular fancy. ' Come ! he has ceased.' 

Still a little excited by interest and expectation, 
Herr Basil followed the little active feet down the cliff 
as best he might, not without clinging more than once 
to bush or branch to hinder a slip or a fall. She stood 
full of eagerness waiting for him below. He reached 
her side almost at the same moment as the occupant of 
the cave, unaware that anyone had invaded his solitude, 
emerged from it. With a half smothered cry the priest 
recoiled. A leper ! Rosilde's angel, the singer of the 
love song, a leper ! At all times disease and deformity 
were so abhorrent to his sensitive nature that it was 
only by the strongest effort he brought himself to face 
them. Now, taken unaware, all the repulsion inspired 
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by the sight of this stricken outcast spoke in look and 
gesture. He started back with a movement as if he 
would have caught the wondering child out of sight 
and reach. * Wretch ! hast thou touched her ? ' he 
exclaimed. 

'Hold! * said Ulfric, with a tone so full of dignity 
and profound reproach that the priest stood rebuked. 
* 1 would harm her as little as yourself, Little one, go 
yonder and pluck a nosegay of those flowers; thou 
wilt perchance find the hare there.* • 

He pointed to the stream, along which there was a 
beautiful broad belt of azure forget-me-not, and she 
readily obeyed. Then turning to Pfarrer Basil, he said 
in the same severe and reproachful tone, * Would you 
teach the only creature who for eight long years has 
looked on me with neither pity nor loathing to shrink 
from me ? You, a minister of Him who healed lepers ! ' 

The reproach went home, and Pfarrer Basil was 
conscience-stricken, but then, lifting Eis head, he ex- 
claimed : * Those you speak of knew their miserable 
estate ; they sang not idle love songs, but knew them- 
selves smitten for their sins, vile and outcast.' 

*Aye so? And how would you say if you knew 
that the leper who sang these songs made them also ? * 

' How say you ? You ! You I — Can it be a leper 
to whom the gift is given to send forth those sweet 
words which have gone to the very heart of the people ? 
which are the joy of the glad, the comfort of the sick in 
body and heart, nay, whichdwell on the lips of the dying ? * 

'Is it so ? ' said Ulfric, and the deep thrill in his 
voice told how greatly he was moved. * Hildemund, 
indeed, hath told me this, but I knew not if I dared 
believe it. Yes, it is a leper who frames those songs, 
and hearing this, I thank Thee, God, who hast given 
me the power to comfort others. Verily I should know 
how to speak to sick hearts, for I have greatly suffered, 
and therefore I can speak to those who suffer too, for if 
T dare say it, before any can open the kingdom of 
heaven to another, he must first have overcome the 
sharpness of death himself.* 

I. 2 
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A deep blush of shame and contrition came to the 
face of Pfarrer Basil. ' *' Who comforteth us that we 
may be able to comfort those who are in any trouble 
by tlie exhortation wherewith we ourselves are exhorted 
of God," ' he involuntarily repeated, as the words of the 
Vulgate rose to his mind. * Lord, pardon my hardness 
and blindness of heart ! I have sinned, inasmuch aa I 
have held one of Thine own people smitten of Thy dis- 
I'lcasure, when rather Thou hast chastised him as a 
dear son, and out of his stripes consolation has come 
i'iir many others. It is then from your lips, my brother, 
that have flowed our " Five little Springs ? " ' 

He alluded to a hymn which had already become 
known far and wide as the * Fiinf Briinnlein,' and 
which is still sung by many who have never heard 
* of that poor clerk who sat desolate,* as says the old 
Limburg Chronicle, * while all Germany sang his 
songs.' 

* It is so, father.' 

Pfarrer Basil stood lost in thought. It seemed to 
him unutterably pathetic when he recalled the gay and 
noble lips which loved to repeat the songs of this man, 
while he moved dead among the living. 

* You should be a clerk,' he said abruptly. 

* I was bred a scholar.' 

* And surely of no mean house ? ' 

* Would any to whom I once belonged have me name 
myself ? ' he answered bitterly. 

' Some friends you surely have ? ' 

Pfarrer Basil could not believe that this man was 
one of the wretched fraternity who lived by charity, 
cast from hasty hands and with averted eyes. There 
were lepers of all ranks, and some had property, of 
which they were permitted the use, though they could 
neither bequeath nor inherit, since legally they were 
dead. TJlfric must surely be one of these. 

* Friends ? Yes, two. Hildemund Dahn and his 
mother.' 

* Ah, truly, you have good friends there. Yet what 
can even they do ? ' 
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It escaped Pfarrer Biisil unawares, find ho repented 
keenly of hia words as Ulfric replied, with indescribable 
bittemesa, ' Wbat, indeed ! I know not how, dashed from 
heaven to hell almost in a day, eight years ago, home, 
hopes, fntare gone all together, on) 
that I might not take left me — I kno 
endared until now. All life fair 
brightness of my twenty-two years — 
a thought of dread had entered, an 
service read over me, the earth flui 
leper's robe put on — and I was m 
mother who bare me ! fi-ee among th 
ever from the living and yet alive 
God, what have I done, what had ra 
that this thing should como upon me 

That exceeding bitter cry rang Ion 

' Brother,' he said, with tears w 
' in the sight of Him who chose yon 
cross with Him, you are cleaner tha 
world counts marked as His chosei 
sit in darkness and the shadow of di 
hear His voice, if only they loso no' 
What shall I say ! I am not worthy 
proved and tried. My words bruise' 
heal!' 

' Nay, not so. But the child com 
not see dread or compassion in those 
one, yon have found your playfellow ? 
fear me not,' he added to Pfarrer Bp 
not aa of kin to their enemies. The 
my call, and eat of the crumbs 1 1 
harms them not,' he added hastily, 
which flee from sight or sound are tt 
leveret which hides yonder because e 
scarce leaves ray side when I am al 
harm from me, and I am the less 
friendship.' 

Rosilde was listening ia perple 
then an angel ! ' she whiapei'ed to Pi 
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* Better yet, my maiden, one whom the dear Lord has 
chosen to carry a great cross. Brother, I may not linger, 
for I must take this little one home, bnt I will come 
again soon. Much might I learn from yon, so God give ^^ 
me grace. Give me your blessing.' 't 

* Mine ! ' said Ulfric, in extreme surprise, and then ^^ 
understanding the tender, humble nature of this ma *' 
at once so impulsive and so loving, he said, * Peace and 
blessing be with you, my father ; the thought of you 
will abide comfortably with me.' 

Pfarrer Basil drooped his head, full of self-rebuke. 
He felt as if in his first scorn of this poor leper, he had 
scorned his Master Himself. He took a sad and humbled 
heart back to his dwelling, and knelt long in penitent 
prayer before the altar of his Church, yet the pain was 
less sharp and more wholesome than that which had 
driven him forth in the morning. 

But when Ulfric had watched him and his little 
charge out of sight, such a wave of overpowering anguish 
swept over him that he flung his hands up to heaven, and 
then cast himself down prostrate on the rocky floor of his 
dwelling with a cry like one drowning in deep waters. 
* My God, my God ! ' broke from his lips, ' who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ! * 



•CHAPTER XIIT. 

HiLDEMUND had pushed further afield with his books 
than usual, and noted that they were increasingly 
bought. The stir in religious matters was growing 
very great ; art, literature, and daily life all were be- 
coming affected by the progress of the Reformation, 
and the priestly rule over body and soul was rudely 
shaken by it. A shudder of alarm ran through the 
cloisters of Germany, and here and there persecution 
burst forth, and heretics were tortured and beheaded. 
Many leading men came over to the cause of reform, 
some out of deep and honest conviction, others to gain 
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worldly advaiitagea. Already politics were fatally 
mixed np witli tlie movement, and heavily clogginf^ the 
march of the Reformatiou; and already, m spite of the 
^Reformers setting their faces against commo-'" — "■"' 
|Biather'a strong declaration that the Gospel 
^^«^, but did not divide lauds and goods, t!i 
'■.., ^ed signs of deep discontent and diapgsitii 
■on ^he domains which they cultivated. K 
■■ had opportunities of marking all this, the mt 
that Ilia eyes had been opeiioil by the asaenr 
forest. MunKerV name was beginning to be 
that of a wild and visionary fanatic who had 
lately founded the blasphemous sect of Ai 
bnt flnng himself so entirely into it that 
became even more closely associated with it 
of Zwickau, its real founder. Hildemund wa: 
over these things on his homewai'd way, 
reflections were interrupted by a beggar, cai 
doable wallet, and a board with images of St. 
Our Lady of Einsiedoln, his patronesses. Ht 
a broad, muscnlar liand for a dole, rather as 
a right than an alms, and indeed gifts to tbes 
mendicants had come to be so considered. Thi 
heavy tax on rich and poor, getting least ' 
TOonasteiies, whoso occupanta possibly tlioi 
salvation sufficiently seenre without fnrthe: 
almsgiving, and it was a general complaint ir 
that nob only had bishops and abbots bec()m( 
temporal princes, quite neglecting their spirit 
but that the convents no longer asfiistod 
although it wns with that view that rnany vs 
supposed to exist. 

As Hildemund put a coin into the mj 
silently recognising a face which he had si 
Wunsohthurm, the beggar observed, 'You hi 
in Marienan,' 

' Not I. They do not buy my wares thi 
arc Biindisch and Roman to the backbone.' 

' They give as little as they buy, plague t 
but a monk put a silver piece into my han 
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first time I ever saw the shape of one there — and bade 
me seek yon to tell yon to hold fast that you have.* 

*I understood yon not/ said Hildemund, looking 
inquiringly at him. 

* Nay, I have no more to tell you. My errand is 
done. Fare you well.' 

* Stay — yet one moment ! * cried Hildemund, ' know 
you how the Prior of Marienau was called in the world ? ' 

* Aye, for sure,* said the beggar, who like all his 
fraternity knew the history and genealogy of everyone 
of any note for thirty miles round and more ; his name 
in the world was Thomas von Rosenthal.' 

It was a flash of light, and the shrewd beggar saw 
it, though Hildemund only said, * T never had speech 
with e'er a one of them all but the porter, who would 
not so much as let me enter. Saw you none but the 
monk who gave you the message ? ' 

* None to speak to, no layman nor any monk that I 
knew. I must jog on ; charity grows cold and scarce, 
and my wallets fill slowly.' 

Hildemund laughed, for they looked well rounded. 

' 'Tis an evil time,' said the beggar, shaking his 
matted head ; * know you not the prophecy, who in 
1523 dies not of plague, and in 1524 dies not of water, 
and in 1525 is not slain of the sword, is luckiest of 
men ? ' 

* Yes, 'tis in all men's mouths.' 

* Aye, and 1525 is at hand. Our Lady and St. 
Anna keep you.' 

* Farewell,' said Hildemund, and they parted. 

The name of Rosenthal, that of the late Freiherrin's 
family, assured him that the message came from 
Walther, doubtless in hiding at Marienau. So 
Dornroschen was \o remain where she had found a 
home. He was delighted. The very peril of the charge 
had its charm, and the thought of parting with her 
grew daily more unwelcome. Magdalene understood 
the message in the same way, and saw that Rosilde must 
remain with them until better times, little likely ap- 
parently to come. Each day, however, made her more 
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hopeftil that at least do oue would suspoct where the 

child had fonnd shelter. Graf Lichtenberg had moved 

heftven and earth to find her, but he had looked too far 

afield. He had now qoiltcd Bargste 

gang' as nominal master, with Kunz 

really responsible for the keeping of 

the Graf went to secnre his rights over 

of any other heir. The Ijciiguo wer 

that thB Wiirtemberg estates should bo 

to them, and he had a firm frienil in ti 

von Waldberg, or Tmchsess, as he wi 

from the high office hereditary in h 

was who had organised the ambush to 

all his inflnonco wifli the League an 

Wurzburg was at the aervic-e of Von L 

From Wurzburg the Graf went 01 
importaDt imperial misaion. Fortune 
ment shining on Prancia I,, and Charli 
rally all his friends and allies in Italy, 

It was a welcome mission, not only 
importance it gave the Graf, hut beci 
into an atraospltcre conp;enial to him. 
time lived long in Italy, and it suitec 
the cultivated, sunny life ; he was i 
connlry where men, when it suited 
fiendish things, and yet neither be fiend 
so, bnt return to thi'ir nsual wayb w 
without anyone so much as lifting an 
priae or indigjiation. Ue breathed m 
the standard of immorality was high. . 
men had a stfaightforward blundering 
made them perfectly well aware when I 
crime, and this annoyed him. Graf ! 
entirely a man of the Renaissance, as 
many, understood it. Wolfgang, on 
had his full share of that blunt honest 
impossible to slide from sin to virtue 
unconscions of any dividing line, in tl 
way which made life so pleasant amo 
might not restrain him, but he was tl 
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what was crime and what not, and would have looked 
with horror on the Beglionis, and Simonettis and Mala- 
testas of Italy. Had his brothers but lived, Graf von 
L'chtenberg could have moulded them to his will. But 
only this thick-headed, unmanageable lad remained, and 
the Graf had to do the best he could with him. Fearful 
at once of his plain-spokenness and of his violent temper, 
his father left him in Burgstein, where he ruled at his 
will, hunting, riding, terrifying the villagers and peas- 
ants, and exacting every toll due and tithe inexorably, 
while game and fish and wood were preserved as they 
never yet had been in the memory of anyone living in 
the Ilzthal. A deep hatred grew up against this lad, 
j»rho already ruled with such an iron hand and seized 
every opportunity to chastise and torture, but as yet no 
one stirred. Not a sign of open revolt yet appeared. 
The heaving of the storm, which had made itself felt 
during summer and autumn, seemed to quiet down with 
the coming of winter ; concessions here, severities there, 
through Thuringia and Franconia appeared to have 
dispersed it. Yet Hildemund, recollecting what he had 
heard in the Wiinschthurm, and noted in his autumn 
journeys, could not believe the danger averted. Rather 
did the stillness forebode earthquake and tempest. 
Nothing was more surprising than the perfect secrecy 
observed by the thousands only waiting the signal to 
rise in universal rebellion ; nothing could have shown 
more forcibly how terrible was the tyranny that could 
thus bind them together. It needed but a spark to fall 
among them to send a flame of rebellion sweeping over 
the whole land, burning down all in its way, and leaving 
a waste behind, but one on which no young, vigorous 
crop should grow. 

Kaspar had disappeared after his father's death. 
Little inquiry was made for him; he had held much, 
aloof from the villagers, and being useless from the loss 
of his hand, the bailiff of Burgstein troubled himself 
little about him. About the same time a rumour 
reached the Ilzthal that a hermitage, long deserted, close 
to the ill-famed Wiinschthurm, had a new occupant. 
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believed to be a holy yjilgi'iiu, who lived on the Bparscst 

of fare — ^roots, black breu.d, water from a stream. Ho 

seldom or never was seen abroad by day, and no iiiio 

Lad had a sight of the face hidden nnder hia hangiiifj 

cowl. The foresters reported that he spent the night in 

prayer and vigil under the trees. Many strangers came 

to visit him, and the impression gi 

well-known, holy man. The forestf] 

for they had an active time of it that 

at their wits' end to discover who tl 

who killed deer on the Burgstein am 

spite of the extreme severity of the gi 

was never entirely checked, and at t 

eatraordiiiarily persistent. Tet the 

hand on the culprit. Hildemund th 

over this too, and made more than 

snow raised aa impassable barrier t 

and the loaoly, distant Wiinschthu 

look at the hermit, bat without s 

early and thickly, and blocked all thf 

frost made communication by means 

Hildemund had made one, in the ma 

he was skilful, and enchanted Dorr 

her with him whenever he dared. £ 

to her surronndings, and never spoke 

ing Magdalene ' Mubme,' and treati 

confiding affection, while Hildemni 

between an elder brother and a di 

champion. She behaved in all ways 

family, and yet underlying it all was 

dying consciousnesa that she was Kof 

the daughtir of a noble race. 

To Hildemund the winter brougb 
journeys, and work *t home; wooc 
mend, and, when the way becamo 
visits to Pfarrer Basil, who could not ; 
the kind of life which llagdalene, qui 
good judgment, he thought, allowc 
Hildemund'a education had passed 
and he joyfully accepted the priest' 
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it. He and Pfarrer Basil were excellent friends. He 
passed on a little learning to Dornroschen, who was a 
better pupil with him than with Frau Dahn, whom she 
still obeyed a little under protest, while, though way- 
ward enough with Hildemund, and often peremptorily 
refusing to do what ho wished, she was sure to do it 
when he had i^tased to urge it. Magdalene foresaw 
possible trouble in the future ; one day it might be 
needful to send Hildemund away, if Dornroschen grew 
up under her roof, for this close friendship, devoted 
and leverent on the one part, playful but very real on 
the other, could not long continue without danger, even 
though Hildemund had Paumgarten blood in his veins, 
and Rosilde was but a landless fugitive. Magdalene 
would sigh in spite of herself, as she looked at her one 
son, and thought of parting with him. To her he was 
his father over again, and thus doubly dear. To other 
eyes be was excecidingly like herself, only that the 
sweetness round his lips was ever ready to break into a 
gay and arch smile. Others, less partial than a mother, 
found pleasure in looking at the face, with its expres- 
sion at once sweet and brave, fall of intelligence, the 
brow fair and broad like hers, but the chin squarer, and 
the hair a lighter brown, and curling at the tips. He 
had her absolute sincerity, her rare high-mindedness, 
while from his father he had taken a touch of romance, 
a disposition to worship and idealise where he loved. 
Kilian Dahn had found a wife worthy of his devotion, 
but even had it been otherwise he would still have 
idealised her. It was ingrain in the man. Hildemund 
paid a tender homage to his mother, which often recalled 
that of her husband, and was very sweet to her; he 
thought there never had been a woman like her, no 
saint nobler or purer, but his lady and queen as long as 
he could remember had been Rosilde. In his visits to 
the castle when she was bub a baby it had been his 
delight to please and amuse her, and how much more 
now, when she was his guest, his charge, a fugitive and 
discrowned. The age of chivalry was passing; the 
fashion of tourney and knightly vow was gone, but the 
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feelings wbit^h prompted tljem conid not di 
knight, no tronba.<lour> ev«r whs more devo 
liege lady than was Hildemund to Dornros< 
mother saw and sighed, bnt here agiiin he. 
wftK for the present to sit still. 

Winter, which brought so many things i 
out ofi' Herr Banil's visits to the Eschthal. Hi 
often. Ulfric seemed to lay a eoothiug ha 
heart. In the nameleas outcast he felt he ha 
understood him, who felt with and for him. 
burdened with a great and heavy cross. Wi 
lone he often had a curioaa sense of 0[>p08ition 
was the barrier between priest and woman. 
a friend of any one woman,' A Kempis had sf 
be wrote to meu under vowa, and 6[ioke of goi 
and Father Basil knew the wisdom of the con 

It was a strange friendship which sprang i 
bim and Ulfric, Ha never wholly lost th 
haiTOwed repulsion which the leper inspired ii 
vet an irresistible attraction drew him to iht 
It was a dreary time to him when the deej 
him off from Ulfric, and confined him i 
villagers, who, aa they had done from the fii 
him with much respect, looked at him askanci 
their hearts against him. They flocked to 
preach, interpreting iiis teacbiiig in way* 
dreamed of, bnt he was as much a stranger a 
aider among them as the first day he came. 

As he sat alone in hi;; silent chauiber, ar 
' a solitary life is an arduous life,' his heart 
within him, and the forced inaction cruelly 
He sought to fill up bis time in a hundred wi 
always ended by turning to the books which 
lent him, especially to that marve lions ' 
Germanica,' handed down from an age when 
crying in the tumult of confusion and desji 
shall show us any good.?' When the wor 
anarchy, the Church all coiTUption, and re 
order seemed phantoms, it was much to kn 
such a century as the fourteenth this boo] 
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written. Although the perplexities and trials of a 
present age must ever seem the hardest yet known to 
those who live in it, Father Basil could scarce think his 
own, with all its crucial questions, its upheaving of 
anchors and snapping of cables, more hopeless than that 
in which had lived the unknown writer of this little 
book, who sought and found his God, when the lives of 
popes and prelates, laymen and clerics alike, testified 
that they believed in none. 

Into its magic circle of calm Father Basil could 
sometimes enter, and find peace. 

To Ulfric also the cessation of intercourse between not 
only himself and Herr Basil, but, for loug spaces, between 
himself and Hildemnnd, was a vast loss. If Basil made 
him feel with wondering joy that even yet there were 
some to whom he could bring help and a little comfort, 
Hildemund was his link with the busy world of active 
men. Through him he sent forth his music, to travel 
far and wide, and bear delight with it, and wake, the 
constant question whence it came, — a question as 
vainly asked as if some one would know where some 
lark, lost in blue air, is pouring his wealth of song. 
Through him, too, he learned what was said and done, 
and if anyone beside themselves in Germany guessed 
the purposes of the Schuhbund, it was Ulfric, who knew 
what a poison suffering can be when felt as injustice, 
and who, looking on impartially, understood what they 
needed and wanted. Often he and 11 ildemund had talked 
the matter over, and it was Ulfric who had conceived 
those twelve articles which had passed through Hilde- 
mund to Kaspar, and from him to the whole association, 
though when Ulfric had devised them he no more fore- 
saw what the result would be than he could have told 
from the seed leaves of an oak that it would grow into a 
forest tree. 

Winter was a terrible time in his cave. If in the 
village the weakly and the sick died, as they often did, 
of cold and privation, they had at least a roof to cover 
them, and neighbours to pity them, while the leper ot 
the Eschthal inhabited a cavern which no store of wood. 



however bouotifnl, could warm, and 
nnbrokoii, day or night. 

He wiis not without conHolation, h< 
Basil had guessed, he had means to <jti 
needed ; Mitdemuud sought for him 
desired — parchment on which to itiu. 
down bis music ; warm clothing, firing 
He knew that he was far better ofi' tha 
sad brotherhood, living in wretched 
charitj, or herded in lazar houses at J 
seaports, thougti there tliey wei* oft 
Knights of St. Laaai as of Jeraealcni, 
Middle Ages had invented iis the piiti'C 

There were times when he could 
thesie things, though there were ulherh 
appalling a bnrden tbat he scaice (mi 
such piirosysms of despair surged ovi 
exhausted almost to death. Tut deati 
he was a young man, and might live 
perhaps beeome mor<: and more a pw 
each year he lived, as he knew well. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Heavy rain swept away the winter sno' 
and path for a while even more impas 
had done. Spring came at length, tl 
for having been long delayed ; young . 
t)ie warm sunsuino and clothed the 
branchi'S which had so long wearied 
where stood the sombre pines, whose 
summer. A throb of joang life cam 
and a different throb into the hearta o 
were silently waiting the moment foi 
list of grievances which they had prep 
the Emperor, demanding that thej 
vestigated by hia brother Ferdinai 
Melancthoo. Strange trio, and stra] 
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piteous simplicity and good faith of the German 
peasantry ! Although many undoubtedly, like Kaspar, 
secretly hoped to seize the moment for a bitter humbling 
of their lords, and took for their device, * No lords, no 
priests, no castles,' the majority wanted nothing beyond 
redress of pressing wrongs. Soon indeed, when met 
with fierce opposition, their demands grew and the lust 
of revenge awoke ; but the first steps showed a spirit 
which might have been conciliated and directed. 
Nowhere were the feudal tenants so ill off as in 
Germany. Even those who were little farmers, far 
better off in material comforts than many a free peasant, 
were so crushed by the exactions of their lords as to be 
hardly more than slaves. ' Pope and kings,' as Erasmus 
wrote, and he might well have added, * lords and priests,' 
' counted the common men not as men, but as cattle in 
the market.' There had been attempts to attain free- 
dom. For half a century the vassals of the Abbots of 
Kempsten had struggled with their lords, uplifting for 
the first time the banner of the Schuhbund. Another 
and another revolt followed, always under the same 
sign, and always to be crushed by sword and axe, 
torture and halter. One main purpose of the Swabian 
League had been to put down every such attempt on the 
part of * the common man.' 

There were not wanting signs and tokens that might 
have given the alarm in 1525. A placard had been put 
up on the very door of the Rathhaus at Worms, signed 
with the forbidden name of the Bundschuh. Crazed 
enthusiasts went about openly teaching the wildest 
doctrines. Joss Fritz, an old enthusiast and a soldier, 
had for years been reorganising the Bundschuh in 
Swabia; Carlstadt stirred up Franconia and the Rhine- 
land ; Miinzer laid the train in Thuringia. Yet no alarm 
was taken. 

Although Kaspar told him nothing of his secret plans, 
Hildemund could not but share strongly in the hopes and 
views of the peasants. Ever since he had seen and heard 
what took place at the Wiinschthurm, he had longed to be 
further initiated into the secret of the confederates, and 
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only his mother's urgent diasnasion hod held him back. 

All his heart was with them, and he privately resolved 

that when the time came, and they nmfin .i-n «r»n mnviv 

he shoald not be slack to join them. B 

and no sign oF a ris'ing. Farm work be^ 

had much to do i« the garden and the ti 

belonging to the house. His scythe pi'fl 

and he found he must go to the village 

the forge. Dornroschen was eager to 

bat Magdalene hesitated. 

'What can you be thinking of, mj 
any know her face ! ' Impunity had r 
bold ; moreover, he never conld resif 
pleadings. 

' Sweet mother, I will not take hei 
await, me in the hazel copae, and pick p 
flowers. She will keep out. of sight.' 

'Tea, yes, and I do so want to go 
since I went ont of sight of the house, i 
day,' cried Bosilde. 'I am ten years e 

It was true, though she lookod r 
younger. Magdalene yielded the more 
knew several patients would take ftdvant 
day to come and consult her, and she \ 
compose several remedies, such as s' 
vinegar and oil of roses, and a dash c 
cure the bite of vipers, which would s( 
that the snn grew hot ; syrnp of horehon 
of marigolds. Magdalene looked on tl 
her remedies as a grave matter, not I 
proached ; she held the healing art in i 
of a work higher anij spiritual, and ne 
sick person without a prayer that soul 
might be benefited. Far from holding 
of the body, she regarded it as a thing 
and kept fair and pare, as at once a tri 
To do battle with disease was an arden 
vocation for tending the sick combinec 
for the wretched, uncared-for state of t 
— to make her content, and more than c< 
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life which she had chosen, though her Ndremberg kin- 
dred had sought to recall her on her widowhood, and had 
been almost as ill-pleased by her remaining in this 
humble station as by the marriage to Kilian Dahn, 
which had deeply humiliated them. 

She began her work as soon as Hildemund had left 
her, with t)ornr6schen dancing for joy by his side, and 
she was soon too much absorbed in it to rem ember "the 
uneasiness with which she had let them go. 

Rosilde was wild with delight ; during the enforced 
imprisonment while the rain lasted she had been like a 
bird in a cage whose time has come to migrate. What 
joy to be out of doors instead of carding wool, or learning 
to spin and darn. She danced along while Hildemund 
told her the name of some young bird or flower, or of 
the birds chirping overhead, and made her listen to the 
fink^finh of the chaffinch, and the saw-like note of the 
titmouse, or the loud call of the wren, strangely dispro- 
portioned to the little creature which uttered it. The 
summer visitants were not yet come, but he could show 
her the last-year's nest of a monk, as he called the 
black-cap, low in a hawthorn bush, and tell her how, if 
a hand touched the eggs, it failed not to discover the 
intrusion, and would break them all and leave the nest. 

All these things were delightful to the child, who had 
rarely been beyond the walls of Burgstein until she came 
to Magdalene. She wanted to pay a visit to the Eschthal, 
and see Ulfric and his hare ; Hildemund had long since 
heard of her visit there, both from Ulfric and herself, 
and he promised to take her as soon as he could find 
time. 

So they reached the thicket, where he had planned 
to leave her, while he went on {o the village. The 
thought of being in hiding amused her, and she readily 
promised to keep well out of sight, and not venture forth 
until he should return and call her. She could be trusted, 
he knew ; yet, now that it came to the point, he wished 
he had not brought her. The way to Schloss Geyer 
passed near ; some one might notice her. He hurried to 
the forge, resolving not to be away an instant longer than 
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was absolutely neeilful. Ro^ildc picked th 
b^nmog to unfold their buds and Open 
flowers among their crinkled leai'ep, and lool 
a bird's Tiest, keeping well within the coppice 
ing low behind tiie thickest h'xvxA stems w 
bye, a voice and the tnnffled fall of horae.l 
tnrf told that some one was passing by. 
soanded familiar ; peeping throngh the i 
distini^aished Wolfgang and an attendan 
from Schloss Gleyer, where its master had 
passing Tisit. Her heart beat fast ; she ke] 
though a cry for Hildemund rose to her lips. 
have trotted by nnsnapectiug that anyone t 
for the honnd which accompanied them, a 
bad often been petted and fed by the little 1 
Immediately scenting her, it dashed into 
barking joyonsly. Wolfgang reined in. 
thon there, dog ? Hither ! hither, I say ! ' 
The hound only replied by londer barlcii 
' He bast found some one be knows, nil 
gang's attendant. 

' Go. see who it is thna lurking.' 
The man obeyed, and quickly espied j 
the dog leaping round her and trying to lie 
and face, 

' Kaught bnt a child. Junker,' be shout 
'A child! There is bat one child 
wonld greet thua,' cried Wolfgang. ' Bri 

And when Hildemund came within 
thicket, it was to hear a shout of triumph 
cry, and see Wolfgang von Lichtenbe 
furiously off with a dog leaping wildl; 
horse, and a child flung across his saddle. 

The whole party were out of sight dir 
Hildomund's wild impulse 'vras to pnrane 
utmost speed. Sheer want of breath stoj 
stood still and took in the full bearing 
bappened. 
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Half an'hour laiev he stood before his mother sayiTig, 
' Wolfgang has found her, an 1 ihf. fault in mine.' 
'Oh, my ponr boy ! ' exclaimed Magdalene. 
'Ton may well say that,' he auawered, and sat down 
— ■■'I — t "notlier word. 

ill her Borrow for the ohild, Magdalene's first 
onld not but, bo toi- her son. As he eat there 
brow knit, every line in his face hardened and 
she felt as if he had suddenly passed beyond 
, and that she— his mother — -who had known 
nghts, and been companion and friend as well 
could do nothing to help him. 
thou not seek Heir Basil?' she asked, almost 

est ! To what avail ? ' 

ad nothing to reply. It had only been ft 

impnlse to tnrn to a priest for counsel, which 

whi^f she felt directly was a vain suggestion. 

i no questions, but waited with a sore heart 

bonld tell her more, though, indeed, she conld 

fly enough what had befallen. 

} ia but one way,' he said at last, suddenly 

p. ' I mast to Kaspar.' 

oy, what can he do ? ' 

ything, unless all makes against us. Would 

ew the secret of the passage from without ' 

3an once get by any means within the walls, I 

from the keep. I marked well how that was 

would admit Kaspar and his band into Burg> 

They will find arms and provisions there. I 
»y will scarce miss such a chance ' 
joy, think what you do,' urged Mt^dalene, 
im all her ordinary serenity. ' Would yon set 
this tinder and be the one to kindle a fir^ 
y burn all who come near P What chance 
ants, be they eyer so many, against knights 
rs trained to war ? What but another down- 
omB, and days snch as followed the Poor 
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Conrad rising, and Joss Fritz and Klaus Storch ? Bnt 
death, and heavier burdens, and broken hearte un- 
counted ! It were a great sin to lend hand to armed 
rebellion, and no good comes out of evil.' 

* It is the only way,* said Hildemund, stubbornly, 
'they will rise whether I open Burgstein to them or 
not.* 

*Mix not with the thing,* she pleaded, her eyes full 
of tears ; * this Kaspar is no man who is deeply stirred 
for what he deems the cause of God, as Thomas Miinzer 
would seem to be, err he as he may. Kaspar is bnt a 
demagogue, burning to avenge his own wrongJ? first, 
and those of his brethren next, with small thought 
beyoT d. What can come of such a taking of the sword 
but to fall by it ? * 

* Would you have me leave the Iamb in the eagle *8 
eyrie, and not so much as lift a finger ? * was all his 
answer. Never had she heard such a tone from his lips 
before. He had indeed, as Father Basil had prophesied, 
grown over her head, but in a far other way than the 
priest had thought of. 

' My son,' she said in a trembling voice, * I thought 
not to see you enter on an entei^prise on which you 
could not have your mother's blessing.* 

* Forgive me, sweet inother,* he said, his face soften- 
ing for a moment ; ' it must go sore indeed with me 
since I do so.* 

But his purpose remained unmoved, and he left her 
to seek Kaspar, while she remained with a heart so sad 
and bruised as she had never yet carried in all her life. 
That high comfort which she could take in the thought 
of the husband she had loved and honoured, when his 
loss left her a lonely woman, was wanting now, and in 
her fears for the dangers which Hildemund was rushing 
upon there mingled too the keen regret for his fresh, 
joyous boyhood which was being swept away. End 
bow all might, that would never return ; this was but 
the beginning of changes. Magdalene covered her fiuje 
and wept. 

It was dusk before Hildemund reached the Wiinsch- 
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thurm. The hermitage at its foot was empty; he 
pushed the door open and waited a weary time, think- , 
ing over his plans, and what were probably those of the 
peasants. He dared not dwell on the terror and suffer- 
ing of the lost child ; he turned resolutely away from 
that thought, to consider only what to do. That the 
supposed hermit was Kaspar he felt secure. It was not 
indeed possible to take possession of a hermitage at 
will, with no credentials, but they could sometimes be 
come by illegally. A hermit would die and his death 
be concealed, and some one who had reasons for hiding 
himself would take his place, and go elsewhere in his 
name, or a convent might be deceived into patronising 
one far from as holy as he appeared, not that the 
standard was by any means high. Usually no strict 
investigation was made. The long sleeves would hide 
the loss of Kaspar's hand, and he was so unusually 
dexterous with the one that remained that he hardly 
seemed to miss it. For years he bad brooded over his 
wrongs, and those of his clase, but though he saw 
visions and dreamed prophetic dreams as he believed, 
Magdalene had judged him aright when she said he was 
no fanatic, but a demagogue maddened by personal 
injuries. At length he returned, and started angrily at 
the sight of some one in his abode. 

* What makes you here ? * he asked fiercely. * None 
enter without leave of me.* 

* I would speak with you, Kaspar. Nay, I know 
well who you are; did you think I did not guess from 
the first ? ' 

* The worse for you, boy. What fiend has brought 
you here and thrust you across my way ? ' 

Kaspar's look and tone were alike dark and 
threatening, the more that they were tinged with 
regret. 

* I am no spy ; I know enough already. You will 
want arms and powder. Would you have Burgstein 
put into your hands ? * 

* What are you speaking of ? ' asked Kaspar, with 
increased suspicion. 
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*I will show yon a secret way into 
many as you choose, if yon will follov 
within two more days.' 

' Sohloas Burgatein ! I have heard 
store of arms there. That were indi 
wherefore do yon this ? What do yon kii 

' There is one within those walls whon 
forth,' answered Hildemund, in the same 
before. 

' Burgatein ! ' mnttored Kaspar again, 
wherein dwells the yonn^ wild bea,st wl: 
already ao sharp and long ! Whom wo 
forth ? ' 

' That makes nothing to any sase mysi 

' What has come to you, lad ? I scarce 

' I scarce know myself,' answered Hil 
a bard lau^h. 

' Can I trust you ? Yon seem to knc 
yon should, yet yoa can scarce know w 
this-* 

' T know at least that it is ever darb 
dawn,' said Hildemnnd. 

Kaspar'a eyes flashed wild Are under hit 
he caught him by the shoulder. ' Hon 
know oar pass word ? Tou are one of 
did you learn it ? Why have yon hel 

' I have no heai-t for a long story. W 

' Aye,' said Kaspar, after a momen 
' To hold Schloss Burgatein were a bio 
be felt far and wide ; we must show from 
we are no sheep to be driven back to fold 
crook. But there are many to warn, 
most be snre and clear. The time is clo?;. 
of Tbnringia if need be can hold onr o 
hrethren elsewhere have risen. It will 
reckoning, and tonsure and gilt spurs si 
debt ere long. But mind yon, I will havt 
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who fight for their own hand only ; do not think to go 
home in peacfl when yon have gained your end, until 
«I1 ™n B«v *;l,e'same. 'W"ha,t ! you say nought ? Would 
for yonrscif and not for those who have 
1 they are wetl-nigh ground down into 
and who a«k but their ahare of the enn and 
which was mennt for all ! Out upon yon ! ' 
ely I will be one of you,' said Hildemuiid, 

■ both by Kaspar's strong and gloomy 
and the passionate reaohition to save 
I costfi. 'Conld I abide by my plough or 
■ave deeda were doing ? Bight is on your 

?n men turn no ear to a brother crying for 
nd aay, " Lie thou there, the common man 
us to set oar foot on," there is no cure but 

■ such deafness. To-morrow night, then. 
Get you home now ; 1 must forth and lose 

3 is none to lose, though I think nofc they 
ilaewhere yet awhile,' muttered Hildemnnd, 

■ that fixed idea from which Kaspar'a 
• a moment turned him. He rose to go, 
,8 some one entered hastily from without, 
the tidings ? ' he cried, and then stopped 
■ceivirig that Kaspar was not alone. 

n ; he is one of ns,' said Kaspar, and then 
erceived that the new-comer was the fellow 
I checked Kaspar'a imprudent vehemence 
before the church of St. Eustace, 
new not thac. But hearken : our brethren 
Q See, on the Liipfen lands, have risen. 

was a holidaj', as ye Know, and tbey were 
y for their own work, sorely behindhand 
IB and the time due to the Graf. What 
own comes an order that they all go forth 
lail shells for the Schlo^^s ! And thereon 

offered him defiance, and all Swabia is up 

ns spake truth ! ' cried Kaspar, with wild 
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exultation. ' I knew that tbe day and tbe boor were at 
hand! Praise be to all the saints of heaven, who are 
anrely on onr side ! And I, too, have somewhat to tell 
you : Hildemnnd, here, knows a secret way into Burg- 
stein, and will lead us thither. Tell him thy plan, lad.' 

' Tbere is a way through the cavern whence the 
Pollatwasser rushes forth,' said Hildeiiinnd ; ' follow 
straighten, and I will — no I livi- to do it^ — open yim the 
secret door in the keep, and you may lightly seize the 
^at^H and hold the drawbridge, and deal as yoa will 
with the castle.' 

' But wherefore not go with us ? ' 

' Becauhe I know not how to open from the outwiird 
side. I count to S(;ale the ciifi' and reach a certain 
postei-n, which it is wot like any has sought to repair, 
and BO in tbe darkness make my way to the keep, which 
is never guarded nor shut.' 

' Thy plan ia not amiss, jet I would we could lay 
our petition bofore the Kaieer ere we use foi-ce. If he 
knew how we were treated he would surely set all 
straight, and banish these lawyers who bring in their 
Boman mie whereof Germany of old knew nought,' 
said his fellow serf, little knowing that the Kmperor 
had hardly more power in such matters than his meanest 
subject. 

' 'Tis more like he listen if there be the clash of 
swords behind it,' said Easpar, to whom the paciSc and 
moderate desires of the mass of his fellows were highly 
nnwelcome. * And we Khould find a great store of arms 
and money in Burgstein.' 

' It were vain to summon the Wolf cub to join na," 
said his companion, 'bat such castles an' 
show amity shall not be harmed.' 

' No lords, no priests, no ca-tles for m 
Cloister and castle aud city are all one when 
in hand is to oppress the serf. Strike, aa 
have done, and have all men equa,!, say I. 
the Swiss ! They sheltered those who fle 
Abbots of Kempsten, and they will help ns 
have your way ; there are many who thinl 
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Wendel ; a little while will show whether priests will 
remit dues, and lords meet serfs as free men and equals.' 

* That must they do ere we lay down the sword/ said 
Wendel, decidedly, ' else we give our necks to halter and 
axe.' 

' One thing yet, Kaspar,' broke in Hildemund. * Ask 
me not to fight against Schloss Geyer, come what may. 
My father owed all to the Graf, and I may not forget it.' 

* Thinkst thou we can stay for such peevish fancies ? ' 
asked Kaspar, impatiently. 

* Nay, nay, he is right,' said Wendel, * nor is there 
any need to molest Graf Geyer. 'Tis a small castle, 
and mostly empty ; we have other things to do than 
to waste our time over it.' 

Wendel had great influence among a large number 
of the peasantry, and Kaspar was well aware of it. 

' Have your will,' he said. * Now to call our brothers 
too'erher.' 

* Were it not better we met near the PoUatwasser 
than here ?' Hildemund asked. * At midnight, when the 
moon is going down, yet there is light enough for me 
to make my way up the cliff. If once I can reach the 
old oak ! ' 

' Wendel and Klaus shall help thee so far ; they can 
fiimb as near as may be, and then raise thee again on a 
«hield/ said Kaspar. Thus it was settled, and they 
parted. 

Once and again Magdalene attempted to speak with 
Hildemund and shake his resolution, or at least to 
persuade him to consult Ulfric, but he put her urgency 
aside, gently but determinedly. 

* I could not draw back now if I would, mother 
dear,' he said, * I am pledged.' 

Sick at heart, she asked herself if she should forbid 
his stirring in the matter by that mother's authority 
which she never yet had had occasion to invoke ; but 
she felt she should do so now in vain. She could not 
hold him back from this rash enterprise, could not pre- 
vent his taking part in what she foresaw would be no 
peaceful, if threatening, march of a great multitude 
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content to disperse if tbeir grievances were redressed. 
It would be a war of pillage and slaughter. The demands 
of the peasants would be met with scorn, or at best 
evaded ; blood would flow, and when once the Bauer 
had tasted blood, what a savage revenge would he not 
take ! She was astonished at her own blindness in not 
having foreseen long before what was at hand, and that 
Hildemund, so warmly interested in the cause of the 
peasantry, must inevitably be carried away. 

' I have lost my son ! ' she said to herself, through 
the wakeful hours of that night. * Alas ! had his father 
but lived to guide him ! Pfarrer Basil spake truth : 
he has grown over my head ! ' 

And then she betook herself to prayer, like many 
another mother, who can do that and nothing else for 
her best beloved. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A FEW serfs ordered to collect snails upon a day which 
they had counted as theii* own — an incident ludicrously 
trivial ; the capture of a child whose very name was 
unknown beyond lier father's land — an event hardly 
more important — and yet the one had set all Swabia in 
a blaze, and the other was about to rouse all Thuringia. 
A war had already begun, which in a few weeks spread 
from the frontiers of France to the Carpathian mountains. 

Under the cover of night, Kaspar led a picked band 
of confederates out of the lorest, armed with such rude 
weapons as they could muster : boar spears and spiked 
staves, axes, and the coulters from their ploughs; not 
one had a gun or sword. What they had might serve 
for the moment, but the want of better arms was 
strongly felt, and they had hailed such an opportunity 
of procuring them as this attack on Burgstein oflered. 

Kaspar went first, bearing the yet furled banner of 
the Schuhbund. There was something weird and 
ghostly in this silent, soundless iparch, not a word ex.- 
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chauged nor a. footfall audible. Silence had been strictly 
comnMtnded, and everyone had wrapped his feet in rags 
or moss lest any noise should reach the matohpiaa ovei'' 
>ii»iu4 nn t.be castle. 

Ibund Hilderaund awaiting them among the 
ie to the cavern whence the Pollatwasser 
t, and then a few words were said in hushed 
)i-e, man by man, they disappeared into the 
.cept the two who were to accompany Hildc- 
be maic danger of the enterprise was his. He 

Kaspar at the cave's month ; 'If I , come 
:n to you within the hour, deem 1 have fallen 
sliff or been taken within the castle, and get 
ly beticc, and think no more of me. Bnt I 
fail.' 

»eni I, lad,' said Kaspar, with eznltation, as 
id liis comrades into the cavern, 
ly the watchman mark nought ! ' said Wendel, 
mpaiiied Hildemnnd. ' Since this Graf has 
astle he has perched one on the keep.' 
Veep not mnch look ont in time of peace,' 

time of peace ! ' said Wendel, with a low 
rinmph. 
lo more was said, and their noiseless ascent 

until they were close under the walls, 
lappened, the sentinel looking abroad fromhia 
ih had seen enough to rouse his attention, 
the night was not a clear one he conld dis- 
somethiug moving on the way np to the 
id becomiug moi'e and more perplexed, he 

1 KuDz, now seneschal, and responsible for 
of the castle. Knnz was ill-pleased at being 

ged ; he could see nothing, 

but I saw somewhat long and dark like a 
len bnt now. Where be they ? St, Sebald I 

vanished ! They came without sound, like 
a perchance they were,' added the watchman, 
neaay recollection of a tale he had heard of a 
host beleaguering the walls of a city all night. 
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and disappearing only with cock-crow. Ennz awore at 
him for a sleepy fool. 

' Nay, have it aa you will, but there again — unless 
my eyea play me false as they never did yet — I see 
something small and dark yet coming up to the castle.* 

' TLere is nought, you dolt ; you have been asleep,' 
said Kunz, peering into the night. ' Who shonld come 
hither at such aa hour ? ' 

' Nay, how should I know ? ' 

' Tou have dreamed, I tell yon,' repeated Kn'nz ; 
' my eyes are no dimmer than years, and I see 
nothing.'. 

The watchman looked again, and was conatrained to 
admit that he too now saw nothing. It was jnst then 
that the three had come immediately nnder the castle, 
and were clambering as high as they could towards the 
stunted oak into which Hildemund must mount before 
he could reach the narrow mouldering way which bad 
once led all round the base of the walls. 

' A watchman should know when he is awake or 
asleep,' said Kunz angrily. ' Think yon that you are 
posted here to fright folks for naught out of their beds 
at midnight ? ' 

' Tou yourselJ bade nae be ever wary, master 
seneschal, since none know how he who filled your 
office got hence with the little Fraulcin. What if he be 
coming back ? ' said the sentinel. 

Kunz looked long and more narrowly over the quiet 
land.scape, and made a caref'nt in^puction of the court 
and keep before he went back to his bed, but he felt 
tolerably secure that Waltiier could not know of the 
child's recapture, nor, if he had, could lie have gathered 
a band such as tin; watchman fancied he ' ' 
rescue her in so short a time. Still he remi 
alert for the best part of an hour, and 
further alarm came from any. quarter, he fa 
more sonndly for having been roused, while 
Irian, half persuaded his eyes had deceivec 
looking out over the road up to the castli 
was covered with ckiads, which now and thi 
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t.heir veil, and allowed a few stare to ehtne out in dark 

tracts of sky. From tho watch-towev to the castlo 

conrt eeemed a dizzy depth, and the valley was so 

far below that the houses on the banks of the atream 

sd like a handful of toys that a child might have 

ad up and carried away, and yet the flow of the 

bin and the rush of the PoUatwasser could be dis- 

ly heard, and the barking of a dog in the villaKO. 

illy there ivere two or tliree great boar-hounds 

3 at night in the court, but liow that the men intro- 

d by the Graf were atraugei-a to them, this was no 

or the practice. Hildemuud had thought of the 

I, but he did not fear them ; ho and they were old 

idfi. His only anxiety was lest they should bark a 

While the sentinel overhead was looking too far 
d to perceive anythin*,' dose at hand, Hildemund's 
panions had reached the last ledge of rock where 

conid stand, and paused. Hildemnnd was bare- 
, the better to climb, and armed with his father's 
ting-knife i he had Kilian's shield too, bnt he did- 
mean to encumber himself with that. Ho looked 
it the tree, still far out of reach, and gave the shield 
Fendel. ' Now ! ' be said, stepphiff on it as the two 

held it firmly, and raised him as high as they could 
n it. He could just reach a projecting bough. With 
'ift cluti:h he grasped it, swung for an instant by 
hands, and the next was in a folk of the branches. 
y»saw him climb upwards, and emerge from the 
E;h upon the face of the cliff, crawling along, higher 
"higher, amid the trtaclierous shadowB and even 
■e treacherous shifting lights with the sheer cliff 
iw him and the blank wdll above They looked at 
1 other, only now realising what a service of danger 

boy had undertaken, and then turned their eyes 
in to him, expecting each moment that he would 
6 or slip, and go down several hundred feet in a 
nent, and their hearts sank within thera. They 
rot the risk of being peen from the castle if they 
red out of the shelter of the oak tree, and, pressed 
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forward to watch him. That the suspicions of the sen- 
tinel had been earlier aroused was their safety, and that 
of Hildemund, whom he might have easily seen coming 
upward, but his attention was concentrated on the road 
winding to the castle ; he never once looked down upon 
the walls. 

Hildemund had descended this way once before, for 
the sport of the adventure, but it was in daylight, when 
he could see each projecting stone, and set his foot 
wherever there was a hole, or a path worn by rain ; 
now h« had almost to guess where he stepped, but he 
had a strong purpose filling his heart, and though he 
was forced to go far more slowly than he wished, he 
made steady progress. On the whole, it was less diflfi- 
calt than he expected. The rock, which at a little 
distance looked so smooth and perpendicular, was worn 
by weather and the storms of winter into countless juts 
and angles, and if there were no foothold he crept along 
below a slab of stone, and then turned upward again. 
After all it was less formidable by far, he thought, than 
the solitary journey which he had made along the 
underground way, amid a horror of great darkness. 
He was in the open air, with friends watching him 
below, though he dared not look down to see them. 
Hitherto he had crawled often on hands and knees upon 
the rocks, but suddenly the two below saw him stand 
upright on the narrow way at the foot of the .wall, so 
nnexpectedly to them that they barely suppressed a cry 
of triumph. Even now he did not venture to glance 
down into the shadowy depth below, but went on to- 
wards the old postern, with a sudden fear lest it might 
have been repaired. But he need not have feared. 
Kunz, to whom his duties were new, had been content 
with the castle as he found it, and though he knew 
there was a disused way, yet as it was certain that 
Walther had neither come nor gone by it, he did not 
trouble himself about it. No one supposed that even a 
wild goat could scale the Burgstein, so inaccessible did 
it look from the valley below, so perpendicular from 
the castle overhead- 
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The path had been once some three feet wide, and 
thongh always requiring a> steady head, since there was 
a sheer fall below it, was perfectly practicable nntil time 
and tempest wore it more or less away. Hildemund had 
in fact come to the most dangerous parb of his adventure, 
all the more that he thought peril over for the moment. 
He was made aware of his mistake by all but stepping 
into empty space, where the path was altogether gone. 
He discovered it in time to bound over the e^u^ and 
alight wliere something of a way began a ilildemnnd, 
that he stopped warily until he came to aa .^ith shouts 
building, which projected so as to cut off ons, and 
progress. There was not a fragment left \ and its 
round it, nor could he in the least tell whether t* "■ Vo 
any path on the other side. Even could he pass round, 
it might be to find no foothold. 

* I had not reckoned on this,* he thought, standing 
still, and now looking steadily downward. 

The rock fell sheer for many feet. The high blank 
wall faced him. He must pass round or give up the 
attempt. 

* My little Dornroschen ! ' he said to himself, and 
drawing his broad hunting knife from its sheath he 
drove it with all his force into a crack of the rock so as 
to form a slender sypport, on which to set his foot beyond 
the wall. He stepped out on it, and rounded the corner to 
find himself again on the pathway. Kneeling do^n, he 
wrenched out his knife with great difficulty, and went 
on again, wondering how much more of the ledge had 
been crumbled away by the stormy winter since his 
previous visit only a few months ago. The postern 
was, however, but a few yards further on, and he easily 
removed the mouldering plank and passed through. A. 
steep flight of stone steps led upward to a platform, but 
he knew there was another obstacle in the way, the 
heavy trap door level with it, which shut in the stair- 
case. He came under it and tried to heave it up, but it 
rcvsistod. His heart gave such a throb of alarm as- he 
had not felt even when he rounded the angle ; he thought 
it was locked. He bent down his bead and heaved with. 
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all the strength he had in lijs fihoalders. 
only its own weight kept it down, ;iiicl tin; 
still the less rusty that be hail tlioroiiirhi 
cleiiiied thorn at the time of his mnd ])raDk 
ceding summer. They turned with less no 
had dared to hope, though even then it see 
fearfully lond. It passed, however, nunol 
the sounds usual in the castlo by night — ht 
'""■ .■'jT,"'' ""leasy in their kennels, some of tl 
■"■y '^ ;rank and diced early and late i 
up and g, 

tlmn not,.'- .^^ emerged on tlie platform and 
"' i^ain cautionsly. He could eitln 
JSwi^'^j ft little door communicating with 
floor, or keep in the shadow ot the wall, 
abovo the platform, and reach the court 1 
stone staircase, hnilt within walla. He cite: 
alternative. The hound which had betrn 
was chained in the court, and harked at 
low call of ' Astolf ! quiet, siiTah ! ' ohanj 
into a whimper of friendiy recognition, 
crossed the court boldly, though at the gi 
could hear voices and see the glenw of a lai 
or three men-ftt-arma were playing at care 
he feared nothing now ; a moniciit later he 
the keep, and the way was open to Kaspav a 

' At last ! We hnd wcll-nigb given itup,' 
aa he stepped forth. 

' At last ! ' reppated Hildemund. ' Have 
longr" 

One aft«r another were noiselessly em 

' It seemed long enough in that grave ! ' 

'Aye, I know that,' said Hikleuiund, ' 
quiescence. ' Now the fiist thing is to aeiz 
the ifate.' 

'Are Wendel and Nicklas outride ? ' 

'I take it so.' 

Kaspar turned to his hand, now all a.s»e 
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* Wilhelm, take the banner, since I cannot both hold 
it and strike for it. Ten to the hall, and gather all the 
weapons you can find- The rest to the gate, lower the 
drawbridge, and keep the way open. Seize every man 
who shows himself in. the court.' 

* No harm to those who will join us,* put in one of 
the peasants. 

* If they truly will; and no mercy for such an 
refuse.' 

They were in the court by now, and Sildemnnd, 
hurrying into the chapel, heard the air fill with shouts 
and cries, and curses, and the clash of weapons, and 
baying of dogs. The whole castle was alarmed, 3ind its 
inhabitants were hurrying out to the courtyard, but his 
one thought was to reach the Freifrau's chamber, 
through the way that he had gone with Walther, for 
there surely Dornroschen must be. He flung the door 
open and looked eagerly round, and his heart sank like 
lead. Silence and emptiness prevailed ; no one had 
entered here since the Freifrau was borne forth to her 
burial. * Rosilde !- Dornroschen ! ' he cried as he stood 
in the midst of the dim room. 

But no answer came. 

* Where can they have put the* child ? * he asked 
himself, in mortal fear. * Have they — nay ; who could 
lia^e the heart to harm her ? * 

Y( t it was with exceeding anxiety that, disregarding 
the increasing tumult in the castle court, and the risk 
that he might meet some one who would stop his progress 
with scant ceremony, Hildemund went from room to 
room. More than once he encountered some member 
of the household rushing out, but passed unheeded in 
the general confusion and alarm. In an upper gallery 
an old woman was hui*rying along, seemingly just 
wakened out of her sleep. * Wbat is it — what is it ? ' 
she cried, stopping at the sight of him. *What has 
befallen?' 

* Vengeance ! ' he answered. 'Where is the Lady 
Rosilde?' 

* Yonder,' she stammered, bewildered with alarm. 
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* Good youth, let me pass ; harm not a poor old 
woman.* 

He loosed his grasp, and sprang into the room she 
had pointed out, one of those used by the servants in 
the castle, a very den of rags and disorder. ' Dorn- 
roschen ! sweetheart ! are you here ? ' he cried. 

A pitiful sob answered him, and by the light of a 
small lamp, newly kindled, he saw a little figure 
crouching on the floor. 

* My little queen, is it you ? ' he said, snatching her 
up and gathering her into his arras. * My rose \ dost 
thou not know me ? * 

' Hildemund ! O Hildemund ! have yon come ? * she 
whispered, and clung round his neck, shivering with 
fear. * Oh take me, take me away before old Jiilchen 
comes back. Take me quickly, Hildemund.* 

' None shall harm thee, sweetheart ; I am come to 
take thee home.* 

*Ye8, yes, to Frau Magdalene,* she answered, in 
sobbing accents. * But —Wolfgang ? * 

* He shall never see thee again, nor lay linger on 
my flower,* said Hildemund, tenderly, and carrying her 
down to the court as he spoke, with her face hidden on 
his breast. ' Be not affrighted ; look not, nor heed for 
the noise. These be good friends who came hither 
with me.* 

He stood still in the doorway, awaiting the moment 
when he could safely carry her across the court to the 
drawbridge. The combat had been a tierce one. Taken 
at a disadvantage though tho household were, they had 
resisted bravely, and several peasants, as well as more 
than one man-at-arms, lay wounded or dead on the 
ground. Maddened by this stubborn resistance and by 
the sight of blood, the peasants v/ere bearing furiously 
upon the little group of combatants, who, gathered 
round Wolfgang and Kunz, were defending themselves 
desperately, protected by such armour as they had 
hastily assumed, and using all their practised skill 
against the savage onslaught of their enemies. Hilde- 
mund could not but feel a sympathy for tho gallant 
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front they showed to overpowering numbers, and be 
glad his work was not to add another to the odds 
against them. Borne back, they tnrned again and again 
to bay, each time repelling their foe with blows which 
stretched one after another on the gronnd, as they drew 
in a compact group toward the keep, answering the 
cries of * Live the Schnhbnnd ! * with * A Lichtenberg ! 
A Lichtenberg ! St. Michael for Lichtenberg ! ' As they 
reached the open door they made a sudden charge npon 
their adversaries so fierce and unexpected, that th<^ 
peasants erave back for a mon^*^^ , -v7, iwoovoi-^iig 
rallied, the Lichtenbergers wer(? , f, cherishing which 
the heavy door by main for/ ^ they should kill me 

enemies, and had closed and > ^[^ P^^u'i w^i^ » 
defiance and triumph. A y/ldno^t help Wolfgang s 

burst from the peasants, as thv^ uattered vainly at the 
massive irou-studded planks with their axes and the 
sledge-hammers brought in haste from the forge, and 
poured ont threat upon threat. A scornful shout, 
strangely distant, replied ; then all was silent "wit> * 
the keep. ' Curses on it ! burn it down ! * 1^^^ 
voice, and in arr instant half the band had sr i.^°^I 
<«eek wood, hay, straw — anything and everytii. ^® ^^ 
could serve as fuel. ' ^^ 

A mighty heap was rapidly bnilt up, a torch nnng 
into it, and smoke began to curl npward, followed by 
showers of sparks, and red, leaping, flickering flames, 
whose glare lighted up the blank, eyeless wall of the 
keep and the courtyard, and the bodies lying there ; and 
through the crackling and roar of the fire came the 
cries and shouts of the peasants as they watched it rise, 
and piled up planks and faggots and all the furniture 
they could find to feed it. The seasoned oak door 
resisted, even when the flames grew so scorching that 
those who were feeding them could not come within 
yards of the pile. But at length the blackened wood, 
heated through, broke into flame, amid a wild and 
general shout from the peasants, who conld hardly 
restrain themselves from plunging into the fire to shower 
new blows upon it, but it was yet long before a way 
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was opttned into the keep. The moment that passage 
waa possible they mahed in, with cries of triumph and 
menace — only to find they were threatening deaf walle. 
Not a soul remained in the keep. 

' By the fiend, they have escaped ! ' ' 
with a gesture of disappointed r^e. 
Pollatwasser ! ' 

None liad recollected that the Rec 
been left open. Wolfgang and hia r 

and DiacK lour^^w r y,^ m^y overt 
valley, remained of ii' ^lany of his co 
SchlosB Bui^atein, ' -lowii the wiii< 
' , clear, and si 
■■MMM^i^^p^M^^^ ' .lipped it roi 
hastened after rlwru, ± _e felt sure that 
bad had ample time to escape, and on 
glad of it. There would have been 
peasants fimnd them in the keep. B 
'■'■^tle bnt liis n-scued charge, as he c 
™'8j * the woods, encowragiiig and 
had ac? Id hurt her. In the exnl 
their bt',!her lie felt strong to defy s 
midE^-*^^ne almost forgot ail fears an( 
She 8a'v them both safe, and held the t 
' My little sweeting, have I got t 
exclaimed, with warm, motherly car( 
one, what have they done to thee ? ' 

Her voice was full of dismay, t 
believe that this wan ci-eature who clu 
to her was the high-spirited child who 
from but two days before. 

' Aye, what have they doae ? ' rcpt 
in deep indignation. ' How have thej 

'They — they threatened mesore,' v 
' becanse I would not tell who had 
where I had been, and Wolfgang tol 
beat me, and she did— look! and si 
and gave me nought to eat, and — and- 
and hnnp^ ! ' 
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She broke into a sobbing wail. 

' My child ! My little Domroschen ! Fetch food, 
Hildemund. Eat, little one ; you are safe again with 
those who love yon well. My poor little maid ! ' said 
Magdalene, her heart swelling as she saw the marks of 
.stri|:)es on the little fair arms and shoulders. Hildemund 
said nothing as he lookt d at them, but had he seen them 
a little sooner Wolfgang would have had to give account 
for each one of them. He knelt and kissed them, his 
J.eart too full for words. 

' Buo I told' nought!* said Rosilde, recovering 
something of her old self under the cherishing which 
was rapidly restoring her. * I said they should kill me 
before I told. They would have punished you and 
Hildemund. And, indeed, I could^ not help Wolfgang's 
finding me. 1 kept my word and stayed in the coppice, 
but Astx)lf found me.* 

* They know not where you had found hiding ? ' said 
Magdalene, with a breath of deep relief. * It is well 
for us all that you were thus steadfast.* 

Meanwhile Wolfgang and his followers had seized 
the unexpected chance which offered itself to ^hem, 
though Kunz had had hard work to force him to "retreat 
before serfs and churls. * If I flee, it is but to iake 
such vengeance, sooner or later, on every dog among 
them as shall be talked of fifty years hence,* he said at 
length, and with that hope suffered himself to be led 
away. They made the best of their way along the 
passage, more than one slipping into the stream and 
narrowly escaping being carried away by it, and threw 
themselves into the forest, making in all haste for 
Schloss Geyer, lighted by the flames which rose up, a 
fearful beacon seen far and wide, from the Burgstoin. 

The fire could burn the great door of the keep and 
the floors within, but could only scorch its massive 
walls, and would have died out for want of fuel, had 
not those peasants who had lingered to pillage thrown 
brands into the other parts of the castle, before they 
retired, carrying their wounded away with them. A 
red and awful glare spread over the sky, and columns 
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of amoke arose and »tiook out their dark 
banners above the flames, whose roar n 
wounds inaudible. In the valiey below ev 
the IlKthat was astir, gazing up f'earfuliy 
or hurrying to tile scene. The stream 
under the ruddy glare — an omindus si 
many. The sun had long, risen before 
down, and the pnre, dear daylight couti 
!4trange and threatening light of thn flam 
next evening only charred waiJa, and an 
and black thin aahes fluttering far and 
valley, remained of what had the evenii: 
Schloss Burgsteiii. 



CHAPTER XVr. 

By the next day only the old and sick, th 
women were left in the Ilztlial and the 
valleys; and not all the women either; 
had accompanied the peasants in their i 
their brethren, who had already gather' 
midable army. Hildemund was gone wit 
ea^r hope and generous longing to th 
with the oppressed, and a glad cevta 
peasants would show by their nioderai 
restraint how worthy they were to be heai 
Unutterable consternation filled the 
far and wide ; fchia sudden rising on so vt 
lack of hands to (ill the ground, this loss 
dues, together with the uncertain danger 
undefined, yet none the less real, whicl 
threatened them, roused a wild and i 
Every peasant who fell into their hands 
horribly mutilated, castles and cotnen 
fortified theniKelves with all the speec 
Yottog Philip of Hesse was calling hi 
together, and putting bis botdeis into thi 
defence he could, before ciossing into Tl 
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i kinsfolk there; tliroo ot'iier princes were prepnring* 
.■_■_ v-_ . Markgrave Kasirair, and tLe terrible 
isess, with fhe iirmy of the Swabian League, 
;!ic field — six eiperieneed leaders against a 
soipliried and half-armed peasants ! 
le moment that horde was irrosistible. To 
countless grndgea Hgainst their lords the 
ded the strongest of ull motives, for they 
ily for perBiinal rights and liberty, but for 

Luther fiercely denounced tliem, seizing 
what obstacleH and stum hi ing- blocks this 
Tonld put in the way of the Reformation, 
stern and nncomproraising attitude did 
Fiiii them than could any jirince or general, 
le forefront of their demands the right fo 
d teachers, and the cessation of the vising 
against them. Filled with enthusiasm, 
le justice of their cauNO, the untrained 
f, though opposed to all the might and 
iirmany, held its own, and swept over the 
ing daily more nuniorons, more powerful, 
igeroas. Terms which would have amply 
jeasanta at first wt re soon only thought of 
, and ere long the avowed aim of the war 

all lands and goods among the peasantry, 
i no superior except the Kaisi f. The old 
rerence for the imperial dignity awed them 
the hour of unbridled trinmph. 
ected strength was lent to .their canse by 
sympathy of many towns, whieh opened 
id intered into alliance with them, famish. 
i provisions, Castlis aod conventa wore 
jillaged; Wurzbni^ was besieged, and the 

bnt a feint of defence, hoping to see the 
ress taken. All the great duoliy of J'ran- 
;rrun in a few weeks — Franconia, with its 
B two bishoprics, and the enormous estates 
lie knights ! 
le other hand, ill news begun to eome from 
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the Danabe ; tlie TrHclisest. had won two great bftttles 
there, and another was lost by the Bodensee, and the 
lords began to triumph , but, undannted by reverses, 
new swarms of insurgents rushed forward \a avenge the 
thousands slain. In an eril hour the young Connt of 

Helfenstein cut the throats of some s' ' ""' 

)ie encountered going peaceably on 1 
i^pou the anny of iiiBurgents fell ^ 
town of Weinabnrg, and every kni;. 
they took there was [lassed between 
pierced with countless wounds. It v 
iif capital punishment whieh the pt 
for the benefit of Von Helfenstoi 
Portents were seen ; a bloody cross i 
and half-crazed pieachers went ab 
lashing the peasantry up to fury, i 
ciamation, bidding tuem^ive the fit 
tiie sword no time to cool. From 
justice, the rising had become a war 

Sumours of ttieae things reached 
by beggars, or a wounded man creej 
very air, or a mocking fiend, so wild 
iiicredible did they seem. Magdale 
and ftiinted in these days of suspf 
hardly find voice to reply to Bosilde 
when Hildemund would come home, 
long away. When and how, inde 
return, and in what wild and fearful 
be involved ! 

To his now scanty congrega 
preached sermons full of iudigii 
listened to with sullen displeasure, 
who dwelt in the valley except the 
whoso heart was not with the rob 
terror, expecting that a stern re 
(exacted of him for blows given, f 
labourers ill-treated, and dues hj 
though the b'reiberr had not him 
master, he let his underling deal mut 
the serfs and tenants. Once Ffarrei 
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Magdalene, and learn if indeed Hildemnnd were gone 
with the Ilzthalers. She conld only bend her head in 
mate assent, with a look of deep sadness. 

* See, Fran, what has come of the lither life you 
have weakly let him choose ! ' exclaimed Pfarrer Basil ; 
' knowing no rein, the boy has followed his own wild 
will, and been thus fearfully misled ! I fear me that 
Ulfric the leper is not altogether innocent in the matter 
either. He spoke strangely of these blind and sinful 
rebels when last I saw him. But you — were you not 
warned ? Think you not now that you are answerable 
for this outcome ? * 

*It may be I have done ill/ she replied, sadly and 
humbly ; ' yet I meant it rightly. I ever hoped that be 
would follow in the steps of his forefather, Berthold 
von Rohrbach, and be an evangeliser, and that even 
now, learning the country and the people, he was being 
trained thereto.' 

* Was this, then, your thought? * said Pfarrer Basil, 
suddenly comprehending what had seemed so unaccount- 
able in her conduct. ' The plan of a foolish woman, 
niethinks, and of a heretic,' he added, severely. ' Where 
were his commission from his spiritual superiors ? where 
his discipline and teaching ? A wild project, in truth, 
and wildly has it turned out. Do you know what deeds 
are done by those with whom he has cast in his lot ? 
Have yon heard of Weinsburg, and of the insults heaped 
on the noble Countess of Helfenstein, and how, foremost 
in all, is that Kaspar who went hence after leading the 
people of these valleys to the sack of Bnrgstein ? ' 

' Yes, I have heard somewhat thereof, reverend sir.' 
' Tongue will not tell the foul deeds these madmen 
do,' he continued, in rising excitement, * Qt)d- forgotten 
as they are — heretics and rebels against heavenly and 
earthly rule ! But yet I will speak thereof, yes, at the 
altar itself. I will excommunicate everyone who does 
not at once return and make due submission ! * 

He had worked himself up into greater and greater 
anger as he spoke, and now, his hand outstretched, his 
eyes flashing, he seemed in act to hurl the threatened 
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onrae npon tLose of whom be spoke. Magdalene rose 
np and faced him. 

' No ! ' she said with force, ' that yon of all men will 
not do. Too, Herr Prediger, yon who know ao well 
what anguish the innocent feel to rememhe'' '''■■' tlifiif 
beloved died under the ban of the Chu 
would do this ! ' 

He tarned on het as if she had strack hir 
he excl&imecl, in deep anger. Then bis fa' 
and he grew very pale ; all the anger diei 

' Alas ! ' he said, ' you are right. W. 
fellow sinner, to close the doors of heaven i 
How should I judge their hearts ? Tet see 
comes of rebellion against lawful authority.' 

' Trufe, reverend sir, and I could weep i 
nigh blind for the bloody deed of Weinabu' 
my i4on is among these misguided men, y 
strange that all Germany makes such ado 01 
foul deed, yet none has cried out all those jt 
the common man has suffered i' ' 

It was BO true that Ffarrer Basil C(>uld 
he had never seen it so before. Rosildf 
standing near. She came close now, and 
qniringly in his face. 'Ton are not angry 
nmnd P He will come back soon,' she said. 

'Heaven grant it, and spare you furt 
Fran,' he said. 

' They are base churls to rehet against 
said the child, hotly ; 'if my father were he 
not have let them.' 

Pfarrer Basil seemed glad to turn to a i 
He asked Magdalene if she saw reason to fi 
tion on Rosilde's account. M^dalene tl 
[t had been reported that the little Franlein \ 
in the sack of Borgstein. Old Julchen's 
magnified her encounter witii Hildemnnd, 
had not recognized in her alarm, to a history 
peasant, who had forced her to tell where th 
and slain it with his knife. T" ' 
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firoTe her safety, especially r.s time was passing, sai the 
al confasion prevented any search being made as 
rath of the atory. J anker Wolfgang had hnp- 
joitt George TrocliGess, with all thumen remaining 
, Bui^t^in was in rains, and he could cot return 
whatever the event of the war. A woman who 
me to Magdalene for advice and medicine had 
seen the child, bat hearing her call Fran Dahn 
e,' observed. ' Toa haje a little cousin with yon 
rau,' and took no farther notice of her. It 
safer to make no myetery of her presence, and 
hide nor show her. Eoailde listened attentively 
his, bending her little head now and then in sign 
nt. She had received an ineffaceable impression 
e time spent in Wolfgang's bands, and even now 
wake sobbing from a dream that she had been 
i-ed. When Pfarrer Basil left the honso she 
anied him for a few steps. He paased to look 
e wide view, with much the same deep and silent 
a that Petrarch felt when be gazed or the 
na which feasted his eyes as he stood on M ant 
X. Often and often he too reproached h self 
keen delight in the loveliness of uatnie aft 
snare to turn his soal from heavenly things but 
ap joy which it awoke in him could not be 
ed. As he stood drinking it in, Hosildt ntttrtd 
cry of pleasure. She had espied Ulfnc comit g 
B them, and joyfully called his name. Herr 
Joked too, and a shudder of repulsion of which 
not master ran over him at the sight of the l^per. 
■ays reproached himself with even ext^gerated 
!as for the feeling, and expiated it by hard and 
penance, but his first impulse would ever be to 
from whatever was diseased or loathsome. ' As 
liildrrn,' he said to himself, as ho saw tie inno- 
nalloyed pleasure with which Rosiide greeted 
nd heard the soft and tender tones in which 
replied. Well might he dread lest tiiose frank 
bould learn to turn away from him. and that 
welcome become mere compassion, if nothing 
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colder. He might not toucli the little hand, far less 
kiss the upraised face, but he might read its sweet 
welcome and know that here was one to whose eyes he 
was not an outcast; had no sign of diviDe displeasure 
upon him. Rosilde knew now that he was no angel, 
but a certain mysterious halo and fascination still sur- 
rounded him, and made a meeting with him a delightful 
event. 

It was a new thing for Ulfric thus to leave his 
lonely retreat. Until now he had never willingly 
encountered any eyes but those of Magdalene and 
Hildemund, whose tender pity, had stood between him 
and despair in the darkest period of his life. From all 
others he shrank, for no one could be so conscious of his 
condition as he ; no one could loathe it so unutterably. 
But his link with the world was gone with Hildemund, 
and he must go forth if he would provide himself with 
food and fuel. He had come now to know whether 
Magdalene had heard any rumour of a great battle at 
Fraukenhausen, where Miiuzor was reported to have 
gathered his forces. Pfarrer Basil was sure she knew 
nothing of this. She came out while they were speaking 
together, and both men were struck with the impress 
which the deep anxiety of the last two months had left 
upon her. Until now, amid all sorrow and care, she had 
an undivided mind. Now she was racked by sympathy 
for the peasants and grief at their cruelties ; ceaseless 
fears for Hildemund, and a deep sense that this seizing 
of the sword could bring nothing but evil to all con- 
cerned. 

* Has there then been a great battle ? Know you the 
upshot of it ? ' she asked, with trembling lips. 

' I fear it has gone ill with the peasants,' answered 
Ulfric, who, himself outcast and despised, passionately 
sympathised with ' the common man.' * Karl, tliC 
smith, who has fled back hither, says that Miinzer was 
like a raging demon, and preached on the battle-field, 
promising his troops a miracle to aid them, and they 
awaited the onslaught of the enemy, singing a hymn 
and gazing on a many-coloureJ ring around the sun, a 
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as tliey deemed, of lidp from lieavou, aud nuaed 

md until they were mowa dowu iikc grass before 

:ythe,' 

Vas Mildemund there, think you ? ' Pfarrei- Baail 

, looldug at MagJaleue. She shook her head, as 

I, too, looked at her, saying, 'I know uot.' 

know not neitlier,' she answered, pressing her 

together, 

md that pestilent fellow, this Miinzer ? ' 
le is taken,' answerud Dlfric, briofly ; and Herr 
understood that there was more behind which he 
I not Kpeak before. Magdalene and the child. The 
]n his face sufBciently told that the fate of Munzer 
o tale for their ears. 

must see this Kail,' naid Pfarrcr Basil. ' Brings 

oewa of any of the Ilzthalera ? ' 
iany are slain, bnt Kaspar and the miners are away 
iirzburg ; the bishop has fled, and tho townsfolk 
IP the Bauer.' 

agdalene conld only pray that her boy might be 
5 thoae who were not at the fatal day of Franken- 

lat dark day was followed by another defeat in 
I, where the peasants capitulated on terms, but 
fallen upon by the merciltsB Antoinc of Lorraine, 
mtchered in heaps. Over sixteen thonsand fell 
alone, yet still the war went on, and the land lay 
3d, the cattle untended; all over the country caatlea 
onasteries were still sacked and bumi'd by inlariated 
whose villages were set on fire in return by their 
The woods were full of robber bands, and of 
ttiid and wounded fns;itives. The women and the 
ould have starved in the llzthal and many other 
:, had there been iinyonc to keep the streams aud 
'■; but all rangers iind liailiEFs had fled, or we.e 
ig under their lords, and with a certain sense of 
m and exultation evtryoiie who conld creep or 
forth gathered fuel and laid snares for fish and 
and for the niomint fared better than any among 
had ever done before. 
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Bnt the clouds gathered darker and more thickly 
each day. The early and amazing success of the peasants 
was followed by reverses as tremendous, but despair and 
fury sustained them for some months longer, though 
now the towns turned against them, fearful of pillaj^^e at 
their hands, or of sharing the punishment inflicted by 
Markgraf Kasimir on Rothenburg, which saw twenty 
of its principal citizens beheaded in the market-place, 
and lost all its rights as a free city. In Franconia alone 
the number of slain was computed at 10,000 peasant?, 
yet others still crowded into the empty places, thous^h 
they had struggled in vain, and knew it — knew it with 
a frenzy of despair which made death welcome. 

Among those who could take no active part in the 
rising, but whose fate none the less depended on it, a 
deep dread began to replace the strange and terrible joy 
which had at first possessed all hearts. One day — 
perhaps very soon — the abbots and nobles would return, 
and there would be a reckoning for these last montlis. 
There was almost as much weeping over the few peasants 
who came back as over the many who came home no 
more. Few priests had dared to remain at their posts 
in this time of mortal peril, but Pfarrer Basil had stayed 
among his people, and none had molested him. They 
looked to him now as the only one who could stand 
between them and the vengeance of their lord, and he 
ielt with deep thankfulness that he was beginning to be 
looked on as a friend by the flock which had regarded 
him with such obstinate suspicion. Now that evil had 
come upon them he preached no more of wrath and 
judgment, but spoke again of mercy and love, as he 
had done when first he came ; and hungry hearts thrilled 
at his touch and hung on his words, though others, 
wrapped in sullen despair, would have none of his 
teaching. 

Neither those who heeded nor those who turned a 
deaf ear guessed that in all the valley there was no soul 
more troubled than that of their priest. As far as he 
could see, his life had been a failure. His inclination 
had been to become a monk, but he had renounced it 
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for the humbler vocation of a parish priest, partly beeanse 
"' ■ - 1 the humbler, partly to give a home to a mother 
I despair at the thoaght of losing him had gone to 
art. He had early been a])pointed to an important 
I, for Basil von Below was no poor mass priest, of 
birth, dependent on the offt'ringa of liis flock, and 
■a be bidden to the table of some rich man who 
by hospitality to an ecclesiastic to benefit by his 
rs and to have spiritual advantage from his good 
— ' gnten Werke theilhaftig zu werden ' — as the 
3 went. His rare gift of preaching soon brought 
ea of his superiors upon him, but his fervent irn. 
euess could not but bring him into trouble, and 
believing himself an orthodox son of the Church, 
. lie ardently longed to see purified, he found him- 
ccused of Lutheran heresies. His bishop, like a 
many other high ecclesiastics, preferred the Church 
was, and with a remark, that if this voice would 
t in crying it should at least cry in a wilderness, 
it his troablesome subordinate to the Ilzthal. It 
cnisbing blow. Pfarrer Basil had been listened 
i loved as were few preachers or priests ; his heart 
ull of his beloved flock, he rejoiced in knowing 
heir hearts were in his band, and in his full ntid 
sing work he could keep the ever-gnawing grief 
life, the thought of his friend, that ' other half of 
ml,' as he had said to Magdalene, at bay. His 
■r had died before this stroke, blessing her good 
At least she did not suffer from it. With that 
insolation he came to the forest valley whei'e his 
» henceforth cast, to face his life and work oat 
snbts as he could. If he hoped to find refuge 
iheut in the hooks which Magdalene lent him lie 
reatly deceived. Again aud again he locked them 
id for weeks ne\er opened them, fasted and prayod, 
id sharp penance ; they drew him to them as with 
net, and more and more their teaching crept into 
nd and filled his thoughts. He looked like onu 
L by a spirit wliich racked and haunted him. 
jmes he could bear no human companionship ; 
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at 'others only that of IJIfrio the leper. Thongh he 
shrank from the man es a leper, he found a comfort ami 
aapport in his com pari or ship snch ns no one else cnntd 
give. Ulfric, though yonnger than he, had struggled 
in waters S3 deep and stormy, wherein he, too, had all 
hut gone down ; nay, even now often felt them closinr; 
above hia head; like Pfarrer Basil ho had a deep atitl 
fervent sympathy fortho oppressed nnd the troubled in 
heart ; like him he bad a keen sense of spiritual thiugs, 
but where the prient'B mind was all storm anil con- 
fusion of thoughts which he dared not work out, Ulfric 
received all the teaching of his Church with absolute, 
childlike, nn que s tinning faith, incomprehensible to one 
who had it not, hut most resting and comforting to the 
tossed and troubled mind of Pfavrer Basil, who some- 
times would pay constant visits to the Eachthal, and 
then again would be weeks before he reappeared. 
Ulfric's feelings towards him were a mixture of wonder, 
pity, sympathy, and a certain perplexity, with a growing 
love and tenderness such us Pfarrer Basil never failed 
to inspire in thoso who did not feel in opposition to him. 
There were such, and not a few ; he was not a man who 
knew how to conciliate an opponent, though ho could 
win devoted frietids, to some of whom he seemed a very 
apostle ; while to others hu was no less dear, though 
tliey saw in him less a guide and leader than a maw 
impulsive, fallible, influenced more than he knev^ by 
mixed motives, most human yet most lovable; one to 
whom a home and family were essential, a" ' — ■- - - - - 
not the stronger but the weaker that neitli 
nor heaven had he any living or dead to ca 
band or, father. Scmpuloualy obedient to 
snperiors, he had accepted his sentence ti 
extent, and kept up little or no communi 
anyone beyond his parish. The life of a h 
hardly have been more solitary. 

The only member of his flock who coult 
entered into his feelings besides Ulfric was 
Dahn, and with her he was always raori 
antagonism. She came to hear him preach 
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in Btrengtt and help from his teaching, bnt with the 
man himself she was not thoronghly in sympathy. Her 
strong and npiiglit nature could not comprehend the 
doubts and eelf-tortnres of one mach more vehement and 
ilicated than her own; as a woman, she conld not 
e the appalling position of a priest who found him- 
[uestioniiig the dogmas of the great Roman Church, 
her weight of authority and her centuries of 
:nce ; and as the descendant of Berthold von 
bach Magdaleue had inherited an iadependence of 
;ht which made passive obedience, such as TJlfric 
ited implicitly, and Father Basil strove passionately 
ttain, neither desirable nor practicable. But 
liese heavy days, when every rumour seemed 
Qier than the last, and she knew not whether her 
hild was alive or dead, the ardet.t belief of Father 
in prayer, and his intense personal love for his 
, were inexpressibly precious to her, and she 
:d ap to him with thankful gratitude, which yet 
ot pi-event a certain instinct ol combat and discus- 
when they met face to face in othei- ci renin stances, 
he needed comfort sorely in the long absence of 
ewa which followed the dpfeat at Frankenhausen. 
ngitive came back ; no beggar appeared at the 
iwart's Louse, no ai'med band passed through this 
y district. For all which was known of the war it 
t have been ended. 

1 point of fact it was ended, for Wiirzbnrg, seized 
he peasants, bad been retaken by the Swabian 
ne, and no stronghold now remained in the hands 
e insurgents. Whole districts wero a wilderness ; 
tIesE castles and monasteries lay in ashes \ not a 
lOvrns had suffered severely, but they had no place 
hich to fall back, no fortress within whose walls 
could make a stand or check the steady, ruthiees 
Qce of the army which was driving them before it. 
u the first mighty force of enthusiasm had been 
., the superiority of discipline and arms on the side 
s knights and cobles became hopelessly apparent. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The first news that all was lost was brought by Hilde- 
mund himself. Late one evening, unobserved by the 
mother whose thoughts were, nevertheless, dwelling on 
him, he stood in the doorway of his home, gazing 
silently at the peaceful scene within, so far removed from 
everything which he had beheld in the wild tumult of 
the last six months that it seemed to him almost as if he 
saw it in a dream. The fire burned low on the wide 
hearth, bnt an occasional flickering gleam leaped up, 
and shone on the pewter plates and dishes on the shelves 
opposite, and the massive andirons on the hearth. The 
great black cauldron was simmering on its hook ; a 
spinning wheel stood in one corner. Daylight was fast 
fading, and Magdalene sat by the window, to catch the 
last rays, busily embroidering a maniculare, as the 
silver ribbon was called which a priest wrapped ronnd 
his hand at the Mass, a gift no doubt for Father Basil. 
Rosilde sat on a stool at her feet, working too, and 
singing while she worked, a mediaeval carol, quaint and 
sweet as the childish voice trilled it forth. Hildemund 
knew it well ; he had learned it himself as a child. 

I saw three ships come sailing in. 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; 

I saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 

And who was in those ships all three, 
On Chri&tmaa Day, on Christmas Day — 

She broke off. * It is not as pretty as the last song 
Ulfric taught Hildemund,' she said. * Will yon sing me 
that, Muhme ? '* Ach, wie herbe ist das Scheiden.*' ' 

' I cannot sing that,' said the mother, with a tremble 
in her voice. 

* I wish Hildemund would come back and sing it 
again,' said Rosilde, with childish unconsciouness of 
how painful a chord she had struck. 'Do not yon 

o 2 



'A 
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think he will ? Look, how tho fire leaps up; and that 
meaDS a gneet is near,' _^ ^_ „^[^ o crier s^wiioni we 

" t-^d'with us7' " 

rian ; wherefore did lie reaonnce his 
ifh peasants ? ' '""li 

it may be he felt for --''ess. Bnc pre- 
1 pit;'--"'" **? Irom her, and stndi'ed 
.- ,Jt love, whi<'h grew into wistful sad- 
le looked at bira. He had come home, 
ith, worn with toil and travel, all thu 
gone from h'p and eye, her Hildemond ? 
,rk scenes had he passed to change him 
le first moment of his retnm ! He 
w if consciona of her thoughts, and 
de, who stood gazing at him with a 
it which eonld await the moment of 
y, he kissed her hands and said, ' Ab, 
I am not worthy to tonch you ; I have 
doiiiga since we two parted.' 
lot say so ! ' she cried, with sadden 
owing her arms aronnd hia neck she 
ad tilt his lips met hers. ' Yon arc my 
fou saved me, you know.' 
ia eyes. ' I will try to deserve so to be,' 
low voice, and sat down, with a weary 
* tended by Magdalene, while hia eyes 
, whom he wonid not allow to wait on 
she had grown, and how the haughty 
tie Bargfvaulein had become amenable 
Bgh, as he conld very well see, the old 
still, ready to flash oatL She was not 
dren whose joy overflows into words, 
urn was absolute content to her ; shs 
DOre than to see him sitting there, evea 
^k. He bad come back, and that was 

idnally did Magdalene learn what had 
J even to her or Ulfrio could Hilde- 
gedy of these months, or their crimes 
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and auflering, and t}ie alter i!own(Hll of all the hopea 
ana dOB'J^'^l'i.l;'''' •••« H7,thal. 

'That was well,' said the iiii;"". and pike all is 
deoieion. -alleys, 

'"^-"j-'f was well. Few fared sn wbII.' jim. •anml 
liinven have Li^e same gloomy bitfa 

He spoke trnly. Uy'Dinj" i..-:sui | 
revolt waB crushed, over a hundreij 
had fallen, and serfdom settled do' 
two oentnries and a half more. 

' Deeds only fit for biiaats and 
done,' he said, presently; ' yes, I knc 
were maddened by crnelty and se 
their own. Who set the example 
been like wild beasts Treed from ca) 
and they encountered foes yet wild 
Blame not them, blame rather the 
their cry for justice in the years pas 

He had raised his head, and theri 
now, 

' Is that onhappy Kaspar yet 
asked. ' It seems he mocked holy t! 
be a hermit, and so went and came 
he can scarce have lived to see this 1 

She stopped, startled by Hildemu; 
ing horror. 

' Ho is dead then ? ' she added, f 

' Ton have not heard ? None 
He paused ; and conld only continm 
in broken sentences. ' He was at 
citadel wonid have surrendered to n 
nt^ed us to such hard terms that th 
bay, and held on nntil help came 
delay ! They fought gallantly, ' 
boiling pitch npon us, and taking ri 
was fair fighting, and one conld go 
we had not a leader among us, not i 
of war, save Florian Geyer ' 

' Geyer ! ' 

' Aye, a cousin of onr loi-d here, 
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filliugly, for as for Glitz of the Iron Hand, he 
carted all alonff, and so wore others whom we . 
lake terms ivith as.' 

(lis Florian ; wherefore did he renounce his 
Viide with peasants ? ' 

Uiiow; it may be he felt for our wrongs, but 
( he, 80 pitiless to all nobles, that it would 
m he.had some private grndge against his 
lannbt say. He would have made n noblo 
all would lead and none obey, and Wtiraborg 
[to Biindisch bands, and in the assault Kaspar 

-then ? ' 

shained'hitn to a stake, and lit a slow fire, 

died,' answered Hildemund, each word uttered 

a teeth ; ' and some fifty knights looked on and 

ad, and praised him who devised this brave 

10 think yon it wns ? Why, "Wolfgang of 

rg. Paid he, Kaspar had burned his Hchloss, 

e had the burning of him, and it should last by 

us long as that of Bnrgstein did.'' 

jod ! can knights and Christians do such 

!xc!aimed 



many such,' Hilderannd anwered gloomily. 
;aTig did that ? ' Rosilde asked, with wide open 

the rest looked on and laughed ? ' 
mud signed assert. 

are no knights and no Christians ! ' cried the 
I'ing with indignation like a beautiful flame. 

do snch deeds I will not be one of them ! I 
g to you ! I would rather be a serf than 
■a who do such deeds — and laugh ! ' 
lone any pity ? ' Magdalene asked at length. 
-a soldier, who ran his pike through him, 
le lords were sore chafed to have their sport 

^hia Florian Geyer ? ' 

led by the hand of his brother-in-law, who 
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. came upon him in » lonely place, aad bndohiin die there 
ftnd BO scape a halter.' 

'That was well,' said the little Bar-'-""'--- —•"- 
decision. 

'Tes, it was well. Few fared so we 
mond, with the same gloomy bitterness 
had before spokon. He leaned his hei 
and his mother had no courage to ask ft 

She took Rflsilde away to her bed, li 
her boy to herself, but it was not soon 
soothe her enough to leave her, so i. 
passionate indignation and horror both al 
and that one she knew should have ti 
belted knights have looked on and deeme 
had assuredly not been bronght up to te 
the oppressed. Life in Hnrgstein had hei 
and the Freiherr's dealings with his pei 
hiffh-handed, even when tempered by 
humour. Blows were spared neither to ; 
who fell under bis diepleasut'e, and man;; 
Kaspar had lost hand or eyo for trifling f 
wore black stories of deeds done when he 
by drijik, which Rosilde happily knew ni 
whatever his faults, cold-blooded, deli 
eruelty was no sin of the Freiherr's, ai 
inherited a temper which revolted from 
she had this night heard of She sob 
asleep, and murmured broken words, 
with a cry to Hildemund to save her f 
Magdalene hushed her to sleep again, 
could return to Hildemund, who sat ji 
left him, as if too wearied out in body ai 
She sat down and waited for him to spea! 

' One of the cloisters burned was Ma 
abruptly. 

' Marienau ! ' 

' Aye. The Prior waa greatly hatec 
flocked to meet ns, anfl ni^ed that the 
lair should be destroyed, and the abbey 
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or anotlier had father, or brother, op 
and there were taiea about the brother- 
. well, it ia a shame even to apeak of 
ira, Bweet mother, but if they kept any ot 
ly it was neither poverty nor chastity, 
a stont defence ; it was soon plain that 
DOt open for anything we conid do, and 
lassing on, and losing' no more time nor 
a sudden smoke and flame rose up from 
BO who had been guarding the walls ran 
ire, and then it would seem Eomo one 
jn and let out the captives, so many that 
red those who yet held the gate, and lel> 

1 had kindled the fire ? ' 
,ly know?, but aome said afterwards it 
had been carried off", on pretest of aome 
convent, and thus avenged heraelt' — I 
t there waa a ■mMis in the court, and 
th aides, while the flames mahed up ever 
Dr Thomas and hie monks were crazed 
offered any ransom, bo that their Uvea 

[ ? ' asked Magdalene, fearfully, 
fere not harmed,' said HiHomnnd, with 
apt; 'no harm rame to the shaven polls, 
at yet eome when the peasants were vaaA 
I disappointment, and they did but sack 
md empty the treasury and the cellars, 
e died there whom I would have given 
to save, I think — the man who caused 
a stand. Tou know whom I would 

id seneschal, oh, my son ! ' 
{loomily. ' I never thought he was yet 
jrossing the court a fallen man in my 
lame. "Thou ! " he said, and though! 
er than I had done, it waa like a digger 
ust that— no more but " Thou ! '—but I 
hink, when I come to die.' 
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' That I well believe, my poor boy. 
do nought for the brave old man ? ' 

' He was at the point of death, but 
and laid Iiia head on my breaet he oj 
again, and epoke the name of Dorurpf 
her " he said, and that was hie last 

' She has lost a true friend, the poor 

'He left me that to do,' said Hilde 
not rest antil the day comes when Boaild 
has her own c^ain.' 

' A far off day, my boy,' 

' It will come, mother,' he said, resol 

When Hildemnnd sought the inner 
was accustomed to sleep, he looked roaj 
self whether it was months or years sii 
there. Nothing was altered in it, and 
strange to him. "Was it that he 1 
changed ? 

It was in this room that Magdalene 
store of remedies — the dried herbs, h. 
from nails and pegs; the salves and ' 
bottles and earthenware jara, set on al 
and her bandages. Had Magdalene been 
would have been that of Laborant, a 
tliose vrho were apothecary and physicii 
mmple skill sufQced for the needs of t1 
the healing art was little studied, and th 
of a leech was to heal wounds and bruie 

Here and there the antlers of a deer, 
Dahii, projected from the wall ; Hildemu 
cap and doublet upon one, and threw h 
his bed, but sleep would not come. 'I 
through which he had been passiug rose 
cries and moans seemed to fill his eai 
triumph and the curse of hate rang in 
with calls for help and mercy, and 
believed that the red light of flames j 
Jiis closed eyelids. Tho night was perfect 
dark ; ail round the house was uubrokei 
in itself seemed to keep him awake an 
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ror possessed hira more and more as 
fate of Kaspar, and the scarcely less 
her leaders in the rebellion who had 
LtidB of the uoblus, and his miDd was 
!;s as to his own future, and fears lest 
I revolt should involve his mother, 
rwhelmed him as he felt that there 
it that something would be known of 
ttack on Burgstein, or at least that he 
sant ai'ray, and though he was free, and 
land, that would make against rather 
J tossed reKtlessly, until the door softly 
lalene, who had sat in the next room 
/er past and future, amid which the 
fnl air which Ulfric had taught to 
'ie herbe ist daa Scheideu,' stmngely 
She held a larap, which she shaded 
jder fingers as she stood gazing at her 
those looks of which some mothers 
Ho had closed his eyes, hut now 
I met hers. How fair she was, he 
;e and tender and noble ! 
exclaimed passionately, as she bent 
shonid suffer for what I have done ! ' 
that, my son ; I can only suffer much 
is of your danger wo must think. 
R here to-day for salvo for his wounds, 
ed that the hailiff of Burgstein has 
ngh Lucas, the Gejer bailiff, be kind 
ipared to him of Burgstein, between 
bo ft stern reckoning. My boy, yoa 

le said, raising himself on hia elbow, 
I wistfully ; ' and if I could, nevermore 
i old life after these last months. But 
Domroschen ? ' 

we can go to TJlm, to mine uncle, 
10 lives there with his son-in-law, my 
aumgartner, who married his one 
' little playmate.' 
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' Not to Nuremberg ? ' 

' No. Doruroacben needa must paKH as a I 
would tind cold welcome there, and in my motl 
I am yi.'t but a girl, though I have such a titll 
Magdaiene, smiling, ' and she would exact an ■ 
which I conld not render, yet miglit hardly den 
breach of duty. She would fftin blot out tin 
Dahn.' 

' I nuderatand,' said the boy, flushing hotly. 
less the proud Paumgartners wore sorely 
when one of their kin wedded a man without 
station.' 

' They were,' answered Magdalene, calml 
Qescklechter* of Nuremberg hold themselves 
the equals of any nobles in Giermany, and am 
my father was, he oonld ill have brooked my 
but that while Kilian lay sick in our house ht 
heart, and when Graf Geyer urged his suit, 
commanded me to wed him, my father could 
ungrudgingly.' 

' But not my grandmother P ' 

Magdalene paused, and shadows of past pai 
her face. 

' How should she ? ' she aaid at last, ' she 
things far otherwise than my father; to her 
lessnesH of pomp or success, or the world's g 
seemed poor-spirited and scornworthy, and 
town was taken, and life, goods, honour at the 
our victors, she had held her head higher 
among its dames. My father, too, hold big) 
the council; all men knew his uprightness and 
his opinion. Sore humiliation it was to bi 
befoi-e a haughty conqueror, and owe the spar 
goods to his protection, given bwiause his bam 
had been borne wounded within our doors.' 

' Bat you, mother— you at least ?— -' 

' I had prayed with all my soul to be deli* 
a, marriage which my mother had planned fi 
when deliverance eame thua I shrank an 

I PntrLcinn burylier familieu. 
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tended Kilian I bad seen Bomewhat' of 
jyal ft heart was his. Ah, he loped rae 
re, my Kilian! Ton will never know, 
ou lost in losing your father. Some- 
is if wo had been parted for a lifetime, 
day ; and yet I think we are never far 
les to me, not when I will, but often 
lect it I know he is with me. But yon 
scarce remember him I ' 
ith deep regret, 
ine since I have you ! ' Kildemnnd ex- 

can I do in this strait? 1 see no 

J. had a great hope, but that I have 

are not called to follow in the steps of 

ihrbaoh. Where will yon. go, my boy P 

a go thither? ' 

t. I am greatly needed here ; there is 
.ing on the valley, and all I can do with 
oney will be too little. And Ulfric— 
e the poor leper desolate ; he has missed 
though Herr Basil has shown him 

lim ere I go. Mother, I shall seek the 
nherg.' 

m you love falling cansea,' she answered, 
lilc ; ' but men speak much ill of this 
r of Von Hntten ! ' 

is falati ! ' exclaimed Hiidemund ; ' his 
and his foes many, and they figbt 
t only with Bword but with pen, and 
than their ink ! ' 
he will welcome one who has shared in 

•jon not hoard how ho appealed to the 
them ho was a poor banished mau, and 
lid have him as a brother, he would 
for life and death ? Tes, and when 
iS cjilled the Wiirtembergers to fight 
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sgainst him, tbey answered that Wiirtemberg spears 
knew not Low to pierce Uhich ! And lie wonid have 
recovered his duchy had not those liouuda of Swiss 
failed him once more. Scarce could he get back to 
HoheDtwiel with the Banern-Georg upoB his hecla f ' 

Magdalene had learned from returned fagitives that 
tbt!) was the nickname given to the batcher of the 
peasants, Georg Truchaess. 

'Now Arcbdnke 'Ferdinand has filled 'W 
with bis soldiers, and set the Trnchaess over 
Hildemond continued. ' Bat one day the Duli 
his own again — he is a noble lord to strikt 
■when be is again in Wiirlemberg, he will dc 
Domi'oscben.' 

' Ah ! ' said Magdalene, comprehend in j 
sighed. This then was the work to which ' 
would devote himself— this, not that to vrhi 
silently dedicated him from childhood, and, 
fondly hoped, ti-ained him, when she had toh 
in his boyhood, tales of Berthold von Roh 
his holy brotherhood, and seen his eyes glow 
as he listened. She had thought that the scei 
which he had been going would have de 
desire to comfort and uphold the oppressed a 
it was not BO. The boy had as it were nianl 
suddenly on him, before he was ready- — he t 
old self, and yet did not know what to d' 
stormy chaos of feelings, desires, possibilitie! 
found within him. Magdalene nndei'stood 
his state to know that she mast tnist hiit 
guidance than her own, and so leave him. 
heart was very sore as she owned it. Th( 
between mother and son, however, was to 
Hildemund not to know much of how she f 
drew ber hand to his cheek, and said, 'Mofh 
not disappoint you, could T do otherwipe. B 
to me as if all my heart was on fire — as ii 
astir and never rest until I had mastered m^ 
not know myself, mother ! ' 

' I nnderstand, my boy.' 
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' T will seek the Pfarrer,' he went on. 
JT has he taken all that has befallen ? ' 
At first with hot displeasure, the hotter that he 
1 the people had read his teaching of brotherly 
and the rights of a free man in Christ theii own 
BO that they held him as upholding the rebellion, 
le spoke and preached hard words and pitiless ; hut 
ight of Jobst and Melchior, returning brand -marked 
ffith nose and ears slit, and sore ivonnded besides, 
ged hia tone. He is one ever borne away by 
i_g; a matter will cever lie fonr-sqaare to him — 
ide or more will always be unequal. He too loves 
g causes,' she added, smiling a little. 
1 heard somewhat of him when I was at Wiirzburg. 
ems he is of a good family, who early got him 

{liace among the parish clergy, but he nover lived 
dly life like the most of these, and they were ilU 
ed thereat, since his ways were a rebnke to them, 
lially to Bishop Conrad— a siliy old man, who loves 
and ladies and rich feeding. But the poor and 
Dwnafolk flocked to hia church— he always preached 
, and would have DO vicarius, like others; soby-and. 
here was a cry of heresy raised, specially by the 
inicans, who were jealous of him, and he was 
J. The people would have forced Bishop Conrad 
8p him, bat became away secretly, out of obedience. 

It may be he teaches like Luther without know- 

The Bishop would never think of him again, but 
are those at his elbow to egg him on, and it ia 

that all he does here is noted and known at Wurz- 
Will yon not tell him, mother P ' 

Doubtless he knows it, and would bat speak the 
plainly for it,' 

ind poor XTIfric ? ' Hildemnnd asked, after a 

ent. 'Have you seen him of late? His heart 
with OS, and his Twelve Articles were our war- 
Ah, had the peasants but been content with them, 

Ld he bat been Hke others, so that he could have 
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led ns ! How he tasted of bitterness that be conld hare 
110 part with bb ! Bat no — the army would not endure 
discipline from any — Plorian Geyer learned that.' 

' How ahonid men who bave known but, slavery leat'n 
to bear liberty, unless through a forty years 
wilderoess ? ' 

' The few who had foresight — the bo 
others who joined ns^-conld get no heariiif 
was lost, and I aball never see our pea 
Hildemund said with a groan. ' Uo, not 
living. But one wrong shall be set right, il 
life for it.* 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was with a feeling that all n'hich he had 
Ilzthal must bo done quickly, that Hildemui 
way to the village to seek for Herr Basil. I 
was with him, for she had giithered that he 
Joave her, and would not let him go out o 
So many violent changes had befallen her 
montliB that an unspoken terror had haun' 
something fresh should occur and tear horfi 
people she had to love, and fling hei'back in 
of Wolfgang and old Julchen, With chil. 
she kept silence on her fears ; but she woo 
left alone, and showed liorEelf as little as pf 
Magdalene's patients came to the house. 1 
mund she had an unreasoning sense of safet 
were lulled by his presence. Magdalene 
going to a distant hut where fever had hrok 
gladly let her accompany him, the more tha 
that the little Burgfraulein had perished, an 
Dahn had a niece living with her, was entip 
in the valley, and no one was likely to ident 
Hildemnnd liad ranch on his mind whii 
to tell Herr Bawil that was no tale for Eo 
The wild story of all these months, and this n 
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a bl'tbe, contented boyhood to haK-compreh ended 
lood, in which he felt aa if he had lost all hia bear- 
coold be told to none but a confessor, or to a trnsty 
d like Ulfric, who seemed to Hildemund, in hie 
3 snbmission, his keen and generons sympathy for 
ppreesed, nobler than many a cauooiBed saiot. Bnt 
iTosehen. could be left with the priest's old deaf 
^keeper, while Hildemund spoke with her master 
mass, whioh he looked forward to serving as he 
sometimes formerly done. The tbonght of thns 
oaching the altar in the well-known church was 
if refreshment and soothing to him, and be began 
}] aa if the last half year were alraoat a dream, and 
lehind him, when he went along the moist forest 
I, with Dornroschen holding his hand, and looking 
satisfied eyes into his face. She did not say mnch ; 
jas a silent child for the most part, contented with 
resence of those dear to her, and she had learned 
re Hildemnnd with a fervour such as no one else 
ialled forth. Eren when scarcely beyond babyhood 
ad looked for his coming to the castk, and regarded 
LS her especial property. Her father she had been 
of; for her mother she had never cared at all, 
sle she had ruled over, and liliod in a domineeMng 
bnt Walther the seneschal she had loved, and nest 
n, Hildemund^ who played with hei', told her stories, 
er ride on Hundolf while he held her, — who was 
7% gentle and courteous to. her, and though tall and 
g, never naedhia strength unjustly. Now Walther 
gone away, and Hildemund had no rival. Each 
>f his absence she had missed him more, and even 
lalene had hardly wearied so ranch for his retnm. 
as her knight, her champion and deliverer, in whose 
as she somehow very well knew, she could do no 
g. All her strong, childish romance gathered roand 
^musd. 

hey were in time for mass, but a shock of dis- 
ntment awaited Hildemnnd when he advanced witb 

k.re yon worthy of this, my son P ' Herr Basil Baid, 
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lookisg at him with qneetioaing eyee. * Are bajicls and 
heart so c)eau that yoa dai-e raeddle with holy things 
before confeaaion and absolution ? ' 

From the sternness of his tone no one iiould have 
guessed how rejoiced he was at the sight of the traant, 
returned in safety. The seventy was bom of gladness, 
bnt Hildemund could not know that. 

' So be it, then, honoured .lir,' he answered, all the 
quiet content which had come into his eyes In t 
going oat of them, Dorni-osuhen gave a Serj 
Herr Basil, and slipped her hand into that of Hll 
He knew she meant that whoever might blame i 
him, she was on his side. 

Tbey knelt together— the sole worshippers 
Pfarrer Ba'^il approached after Msisa, and was 
bid Roailde seek his old hoasekeepor, when 
acolyte who had taken the place which Hiiden 
' longed to fill, came ranning back aghast, an 
clamonr of sbonts and wailing, threats and cr 
with on t. 

' Stay here ! I command it,' said the priest, 
Hildemund as he started forward. ' What is it. 

' Alack, reverend sir, there are men-at-arm 
green, and I saw thu bailiff of Bnrgatein, and 

Ingera are all there, and only lit'arken!' ; 

with affright, he escaped out of the.chnrch. 

' If the bailiff be there with soldiers, it if 
vengeance on the village,' said Hildonaund, fall 
and alarm. ' Tet what can the people suffer tl 

' I mnat forth and stand between these unha 
and further ill,' said Herr Basil. ' Show not y^ 
you value yoni" safety or that of this child.' 

He hnrried out, and Dornroschen looked up 
into the pale, set face of her companion. 

'What will tbey do?' she asked, as th. 
anddenly ceased, and then a shrill cry of womei 
rose np, wild with despair and anguish, and at 
momenta sudden light glowed on the windov 
building. In spite of prohibii ion aod danger, Hi 
sprang to the door and looked out. The gi 
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coYCred with men, women, and children, huddled to- 
gether, and surrounded by men-at-arms with levelled 
pikes, and the village was in flames from end to end. 
This was the punishment meted out to the Hztbal. 
mg had kept his word. 

y God ! ' was all that Hildemnnd could say. 
ey perceived llerrBasilpleading vehemently with 
ilifP and the leader of the band, regardless of rongh 
■ and even menace, and saw him point now to the 
a throng, now to the burning houses, where were 
I goods they possessed, and the destruction of 
left them without shelter in the coming winter, 
imes lighted up the blank, despairing faces of the 
rs, and turned the stream red as it flowed below, 
g up hissing, sputtering jets of water as bnrning 
and beams crashed and fell into its bed. Jn an 
bly short time the wooden houses were only a 
if ashes. ' Remember Bnrgstein ! ' shouted the 

' Kow, Balthasai-, make an end of the work,' 
resh wail and shriek arose from the women as the 
a seized on some half-dozen men pointed out by 
iliff and bound their hands. They made no re- 
e, only turning looks of miserable appeal to Herr 

old ! ' he cried, his voice ringing like a trumpet ; 
1 would yourselves find mercy hereafter, give tbem 
) confess and be shriven. Stand back, I command 

wo minutes each while we knot the halters,' 

■ed the leader of the soldiers sullenly, with a 

nl look at the bailifi^, and the men-at-arma drew ■ 

md allowed the priest to approach. 

'hat — what are they going to do ? ' Eosilde whia- 

in terror. 

o not ask,' said Hildcmund, in an agony of im- 

grief and horror. ' Come away ; come back into 

urch. This is the work of Wolfgang von Iiieh- 

?!' 

ere was dead silence now, ominoua and heart- 

,; then came the tramp of many footstepa toward 
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a group of old trees whose bran(;hes s 
green ; then a sLoot of brntal trium 
the Bound of weeping. Heir Basil cam 
not crushed and overwhtlmed, afl Hilt 
Rtflrted np io meet him, had expected 
indeed, but erect, strung with intense 
eyes ablase. He did not even seem U 
awaited him. 

' Lord of justice, hear the poor wh 
there is no helper ! ' he exclaimed, sta 
altar, and stretching out his hand, 
cruel to ride over their necks ! Shall 
wrought and Thou not avenge, ' 
And then, seeing Hildemund, ' One 
can eave ; none know you are here, 
while none have time or thought for yo 
get you hence to the first refage we ca 

He spoke with feverish energy. 
Rosilde's fingers close suddenly on his 
one to the other, her eyes searching tl: 

' Reverend sir,' Hildemund said, p 
to him, 'how could I leave my mother 
here while such deeds are wronght ? ' 

' Your presence would be fnfal to 
what prett'xt could any have for harm 

' Pretest ! ' exclaimed Hildemund, 

' I know — I know they would neec 
Mftgdnleiie — ^so beloved, such a fount 
around — she at least must be safe ! ' 

He spoke with vehemence, meant i 
himself than his hearers. 

' None are safe I ' answered Hit 
have those now wailing without this ch 
children, and women, and old folks ? ' 

' Let me go and tell the bailiff he sh 
highest tree in the Thnriugiau forest 
Frau Magdalene !' burst in Rosildo. 

' Hush, hush, child, you are no i 
s^d Pfarrer Basil, impatiently. ' 
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Hildemtind. What could your mother wish so much as 
? yoQ safe ? Yon are iio serf, I know, and on 
inds, bat if any word gets abroad as to Bnrgatein 
jBt, and even as it is perchance the bailiff nf 
nay treat you aa a rebel. Is tbere none who at 
u speak a word for your mother? ' 
3 Geyei'schen hailitf'g wife seat tor Mnhme 
on were away, because she was sick, and we 
her and cured her,' said Rosilde. 
, is it so ? That should coij.nt now. Get to my 
Eilderaund, I tell yon. I will see this little one 
■our mother's care, and seek the bailiff's wife as 
I may be, so that she may speak for Dame 
^ne if evil come.' 

Hildemund was unpersuadable. To flee and 
is mother's fate uncertain he could not bring 

J must go to TJlm,' he satd, ' Then, she gone, 
eek Duke Ulrich. But until then I cannot and 

go-' 

d meanwhile, headstrong boy ? ' 
vu hide in the Eschthal — I ooold not go hence 

seeing Ulfrio. The nights are not yet so cold 
S a hardship to sleep out of doors.' 

lesat remain under my roof until nightfall. 
y child, come.' 

demund — I shall see Hildemund again ? ' asked 
I with a quivering lip. 
J, yes, if all go well.' 

i, my sweet one,' said Hildemund, kissing her 
syes, ' and while I am gone be good in my plaoe 

'ill,' said the child, gravely, and crossing herself 
spoke, as if registering a vow. Herr Basil 

her away. 

the aide door, Hildemund, to my house. It is 

-my poor old honsekeeper is with her daughter.' 

Idered, and a look of great exhaustion came over 
if the strength left by intense excitement were 
him, but he roused himself with an effort. ' I 
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must Bpeat a word, ere I go, to my people,' he said. 
' Although no barial be granted to these poor snfferera 
for crimes tbey scarce undurstood, come what raay of it 
I will read some of tho^e boly words which the Church 
gives her departed. Await me bnt a few m 
I tell those mourners tbis.' 

Hildemnud sat down and drew Doi'nrot 
clasping her fast and closo in silence. He 
to speak. She laid Iier hiad on his breast, 
sat until Herr Basil returned. ' Come ! ' 
the same look and tone of one lifted ont ol 
beyond all ordipary conditions. ' I must I- 
that uonsolation at least shall be theirf, 1 
man may do its worst, bnt the Church t 
them. Come ! ' 

Magdalene was not unprepared for tl 
Rumours had bceu brought to the hut w 
carried her ministrations, which sent her 
dread, but Pfarrer Baail found her almc 
aaadabie as Hildemand. To tbink of her < 
a time when such a flood of misery had 
over her poor neighbours was intolerabl 
least until her safety was unmistakably th 
she laid her earnest commands on Hilden 
Hohentwiel at once. Tbey met in the ni 
leper's cave ; Hildemund might not e 
Ulfric's neighboarhood was no small con 
To Ulfric be could poor out all which he 
to tell Basil, and more yet, for Ulfric ha 
and shared his plans and hopes, and vicwe 
the struggle with grief far beyond Hildei 
thoughts and plans, passed on by Hildemui 
and by him to other leaders, bad, tbouj 
not know it at the time, shaped all the ea 
of the peasants in Tbnringia, and if he e 
day of vengeance he would owe it to the 1 
being a leper, on whotn none wasted a sua] 

In the dim twilight they spoke long t< 
to heart, these tv^o, the boy and the 
biendship had been so strangely close, an 
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Liope to meet again. The one hoped to make 
a name and right a gi'eat wrong, and if the 
lover regained Wurtemberg, other poasibilitiea 
Bo inture ; but, for the other, life was closing in 
nd more, although he could not hope to die, for 
fall of vigour and ardfiiit impulses, torturing 
this existence void of hope or any future, yet 
leii^hewing out, only varied by paroxysms of 
and pain eo keen that they seemed almost as 
tiodily fia mental. And now Hildemund was 
way, and Magdalene would be driven away too, 
1 child who had brightened Fome desolate hours 
— all would go. Only to him never any change 
sscept for tbe worse. Ulfric fought out that 
as he had done many others, in his own breast, 
ce. Only he aaid, ' My songs will reach no 
than the Escbthal now, Hildemund,' And 
oud knew what it was to him to lose that link 
le world, to be deprived of the deep joy — the 
which the leper had known since the curse fell 
— of Icai-ning that his sweet gift had consoled 
owful and heightened the joy of the glad, 
oidnigbt Magdalene carae to the Ksclithal. She 
at li ave Dornroschen in her orapty house, and 
; her too. There was much to say, mucli to 
for means of communication would be well-nigh 
ale ; in places far more on the beaten track than 
alleys letters came and went very I'arely, de- 
by private hand or thi-ongh some favouj-able 
nity, and in the disorganised state of the countiy 
luld be more rare tban ever. Most unlikely was 
lildemund would be able to send word whether 
led Hohentwiel, or what reception he met with 
nd it would be a long and tedious matter to send 
tch to Ulm, warning the kinsfolk there that 
me might need the shelter of their roof. Hilde- 
ould hear of nothing tonching himself until she 
mised to do this, and to hold herself reaily for 
leparture in case of need. Money she did not 
?he fortune inherited froni her father was ample 
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for wants far greater than hers and those of her poor 
neighbours ; and she brought Hildemund a purse and a 
doublet in which were stitched broad pieces enough to 
last him for many a day. Many words, * wliich never 
were the last,' were spoken before that final parting, 
when all the formal respect of the day, observed even 
between the nearest and dearest, broke down, and 
Magdalene could hardly give the blessing which Hilde- 
mund knelt to ask, for weeping. Rosilde stood by, 
quite silent ; Ulfric chancing to look at her, was struck 
with surprise and pity by the unchildlike depth of pain 
on he» face, and the equally unchildlike self-control, 
but he could not, as another might, soothe her by touch 
or caress, and he was afraid to trust his voice. A rustle 
and movement in the wood, overhead made them nil 
start, and then draw a d'eep breath of relief as they 
recognised Herr Basil, wan and weary with the terrible 
strain of that day, but making his way down the steep cliff 
path to bless and bid Hildemund farewell. A great rush 
of gratitude filled Magdalene's heart at the sight of him. 

* Ah, dear sir, this is good of you ! ' she murmured, 
and the loving and thankful glances from all the eyes 
turned to him were balm to his heart. 

*Let us pray together,' he said, and in the lonely 
valley, under the cold clear starlight they knelt and 
prayed, and the full hearts were lightened and 
strengthened by the words which flowed from the very 
soul of the priest whose voice was speaking for tlieni 
all. But none were so moved and stirred as Ulfric. 
None else thought of it in that supreme moment, but to 
him this making one among worshippers for the first 
time since he had been dead among the living and cut 
off from holy ordinances — this joining as one of a 
Christian congregation, and not merely on bare, far-off 
sufferance, was wonderfully sweet and strange. A thrill 
ran through him of half-formed hope, that a miracle 
might be wrought on his behalf, though, he knew all the 
time that no leper was ever healed, none had ever, since 
days of visible Divine interposition, come back to claim 
his place again, any more than a ghost from the grave. 
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Id not feel again quit© the same numbing 

yer ended with wordB of abBolntion and 
ng, the priest said, ' Now let us part, dcav 
pray ever for one another, so that wLon the 
irs tlie supplications lying on the heavenly 
may be offered up together. Delay not,' 
1 added to Hildemuod, ' for it is said that to- 

bailiff of Burfjstein will search these woods 
) discover any fugitives who lurk there. God 

for man has no pity ! ' he added with 
emotion, rt fleeted in the faces of hia haarera. 
ther, HeiT Pfarrer — she likes ill to leave 
said Hildemnnd. 

she has no need ; that much good news at 
to tell you. I hive seen the ScLenrlin ' — 
that the wife of Jacob Scbearl, the Geyer 
illed — 'and she was forward to declare that 

of all lier husband— wonld harm Fran 

But she said plainly that thon, my son, 

[■ ! how I thank you ! ' said Hildemnnd, and 
g to Rosilde, he said fast and low as he 
her little cold hands, ' Farewell, my sweet ; 

shall again be a Burgfraulein.' 

that, I do not want that — only come back,' 
d, looking up with auch a wistful though 
e that his lips quivered, and he turned 
' with ' My mother .... remember.' 
ind passing to Magdalene's side she took her 

poor mother had other things to think of 
3, yet the soft touch comforted her a little, 
with more of hope and comfort than they 
thought possible, the last farewells were 

Hildemnnd went on bis way. 
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CHAPTKR XIX. 

HiLDEMDND's jonrney by niglit was tlirongL the foroHt, 
where Iho sViadows gathered more and more thickly, 
and a shiver came over the trees as the win 
to rise. Now and then a jay screamed suddi 
mostly all was still except for the tasfle and 
the bonghs and the sound of running waler. 
he was far on hia way to the fortress whic 
Ulricb had secured just when hia enemies bcl 
had not a stronghold left. To that lofty and imp 
ejrie he bad retreated when the defeat of the \ 
cause once more destroyed .his hopi's. As Hi 
had said, Wiirtcmberg Jay more helplessly thai 
the prasp of Archduke Ferdinand, to whom bia 
Charles V., had made it over. Once more the 1 
Dnke had to abide his time, with the small 
faithful friends who shared his fortanes. 

Hildemund's journey was through a hundred 
for peasants, maddened with doppair, were lai 
the forest, ready to fall on any one whom th( 
plunder, and even if the password of the Scl 
might defend him from these, thore were sw 
Tagabondu and robbers who, oven a rfozen yea 
made travelling still nnsafe. It was fortunate 
that lie espied la the course of the day a party 
chants, going with a strong escort, who wiliioglv 
him to join them when he explained that he wa 
ing letters to the abbot of Gseheidt, from the 
of his own valley. The addition of this tall, fj 
lad, well dressed and well armed, and of c 
hearing, was very welcome; they lent him 
horse, ard he jonrneyed with them, choking 
best lie conld his feelings when the war formi 
constantly did, the sole snbject of conversation, i 
of course with all the narrowness, pitilessne 
triumph in the issue which those would feci who 
had been arrested, whose city had been pillag 
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who had seen those whom they utterly despised suddenly 
raised into masters and foes. The country through 
which they travelled bore ghastly traces of cruelties 
exercised on both sides — ruined cloisters, more than 
one castle destroyed by fire, towns with breaches in 
their walls and shattered gates, which workmen were 
hastily repairing; lands neglected and uncultivated. 
Here and there burning huts showed that the punish- 
ment of Burgstein was no extraordinary one. In other 
years at this season the harvests would just have been 
gathered in, cattle would have fed in the meadows, and 
the air would have been musical with the sound of 
their bells and call of herdsmen. But now the silence 
was unbroken. In many a village the doors were open, 
the houses - empty, the churches deserted, the bells 
silent in their towers, the garlands on the graves 
withered. Now and then a dog ran out and barked, 
scanning the passers-by vainly and wistfully, and, seeing 
they were strangers, dropped back, with drooping ears 
and tail. Once they passed a spot where not long 
before some deadly struggle had taken pla,ce, for mailed 
men lay thickly on the ground, mingled with peasants 
whose dead hands still grasped bill-hooks, scythes, and 
flails, as they lay with a strange lock of mortal hate on 
thuir pale faces. The ravens flapped heavily up as the 
merchant-party rode hastily by, forcing their frightened 
horses to pass the corpses and the dead steeds lying 
among them. The very face of the land was a book 
written all over with a tale of lamentation and mourn- 
ing and woe. There were not wanting signs that the 
old rule had begun again, for in some places peasants 
were toiling, watched by a bailiff with a strong whip or 
heavy staff, laid plentifully about the shoulders of the 
weak or unwilling labourer, whether man or woman; 
and there were a great many women at work, impressed, 
doubtless, to replace husbands or sons, absent, or per- 
haps lying dead somewhere, with both hands severed 
from the wrists, or too cruelly mutilated to work agaiu 
if life remained in them. Many and many a tree bore 
the like ghastly fruit to those on the Burgstein green. 
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HildeniuDd had to set liis teeth and ride as far apart 
from his companions, as he dared, strugghng with the 
grief and indignation within him, and ever asking him- 
self how his mother was faring, and Dornroschen, until 
he could hardly restrain himself from retracing his steps 
at all hazards. He was glad to part from the merchants 
at Gscheidt, and seek Pfarrer Basil's friend, who re- 
ceived him hospitably. A day or two later he saw the 
strong walls of Hohentwiel rise far overhead, and knew 
that he was beyond the reach of immediate danger. 

But before Herr Basil learned from his friend that 
Hildemund had prospered, Magdaleue was far from the 
Ilzthal. A few days after Hildemund*s departure the 
wife of the Geyer bailiff appeared at the presbytery, the 
only house left standing in Burgstein, with a basket of 
eggs and apples for the piiest, offerings such as any of 
his flock who had them to give were bound to prcseut. 
He had been ceaselessly occupied in trying to house and 
provide for the homeless, heartbroken villagers. As 
many as his own small dwelling could contain were 
there, the oldest, feeblest, and the sick ; others he had 
bestowed in the church, but until the bailiff would give 
leave for wood to be used, nothing could be recon- 
structed. Not a bough might be cut without permission, 
nor wood taken to replace the tools burned, and had 
not Herr Basil and Magdalene both contributed largely 
from their private means, and sent to a distance for 
food, famine would have been added to all other 
misfortunes. * Die Scheurlin ' looked pitifully around 
her. 

* This is a welcome gift,' said Herr Basil. ' We need 
all, and more than all, which kind souls can bring us.' 

She glanced about; there was no possibility of a 
word in private. 

*You are most welcome, honoured sir,' she said, 
'and I would it were better worth your acceptance. 
And touching that package which you wished to send 
by my brother, if it can be ready by the morn we have 
a messenger at yonr service.' 

She glanced up, and their eyes met. 
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' Is tbert! such haste ? ' he asked, with as mnch 
iifference as he conld assume, 

' '"' lir, we are sending to ask orders how to deal 
erfs on Geyei''3cl]eii lands, but 'tis like my 
leave it to Jacob, for he pnts much trast in 
laid, with wifely pride, 
^nt it, for he will be inercifal, I know.' 
Liclitenborg canio yesterday, but he brought 
nda,' she added, 
iaid Herr Basil. 

md Kuna with him. It seems he is greatly 
bout the little Bnrgfraulein, who is said' — 
a brief, significant pause — -'to have perished 
c of Bargstein, and he would learu all he can 

iaith he BO ? ' 

sir, the Graf is not one to speak to aa of snoli 

ut Xnnz will at times babble in bis cups, and 

somewhat yesternight while drinking with 
id." 

3asil stood thinking. 'All say the child is 
laid ; ' wherefore ehonld the Graf donbt ft ? ' 
i he would hnt be sure of the thing.' 

be none who can tflll him oue way or the 

haf is aa keen na a lirac-dog on the ti-ail ; he 
il man to deal with,' she answered, turning 
id now about the package, reverend sir.' 
k-rstood her very well. She owed hor life to 
['3 cai-e, and now was putting means of flight 

sore pressed for time, as you aee. But it may 
Dahn would profit by this occaaion i ou 
far out of your way aa to tell her thereof.' 
-my husband will think I tarry long,' she 
arrassed, and he perceived that though the 
;ht favour Magdalene's flight he did not wish 
olved in any danger. Her face suddenly 
ind she shrank within the church, and busied 
dividing a cake which she took from her 
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pocket between two little half-starved children. Herr 
Basil instantly saw the cause of her change of counten- 
ance : Graf von Lichtenberg was riding into the village, 
and looking round with an unmoved yet displeased 
glance over the burned houses. Seeing the priest in the 
doorway of the church he rode up and saluted him 
courteously. He was well aware that even in exile and 
disgrace this was not a man to be despised. Never apt 
at concealing his feelings, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that Basil could suppress his aversion to this murderer, 
whose guilt he knew by a channel which sealed his lips. 
He stood pale, impatient, visibly eager to have done 
with whatever was to pass between them. 

* Were it not well,* began the Graf, casting a glance 
past him into the church, which seemed to take in every 
one huddled there, *that these poor wretches rather 
rebuilt their dwellings than herded here like sheep P * 

' Awaiting their butcher,* was on the priest's lips, 
but he suppressed it, feeling the necessity of being con- 
ciliatory for his people's sake. 

* Assuredly, if they have leave so to do, and may 
furnish themselves with materials,' he said. 

* It shall be seen to ; the land has lain already over 
half a year un tilled,' said the Graf, and Herr Basil 
perceived that he was, unlike most of his degree, too 
far-sighted to prefer vengeance to self-interest. 

* The village was burned unknown to him — Wolf- 
gang's hand was in that deed,' was the conclusion 
the priest came to. * The worst for my people is 
over.' 

As if responding to his thoughts, which were, indeed, 
plainly enough to be read in his face, the Graf continued, 
* What is done is done ; we have now to reconstruct. 
As you may think, it has been impossible to come hither 
since I left Italy, but at the first moment I have hastened 
to learn what indeed was the fate of my ward and 
cousin, Rosilde von Burgstein. I would fain believe 
she escaped in that evil hour when the castle was 
sacked ? ' 

A faint and dubious smile curved Herr Basil's lips. 
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n, and Kuoz mj man, tell me she was in 
woman belonging to the bonaehold — Jiilchen, 
J called her. Is she here ? ' 
' said the priest, briefly, and pointed to an 
sitting jnet within the doorway, her hands 
\A her knees, as she sat rocking herself and 



[claimed the Graf, startled out of his 
polished tone. 

', Herr Graf. Such wits as terror left her after 
r of the castle, quitted her altogether when 
hnng her son before her eyea, and struck her 
I because she clung to him.' 
aa a dangerous, unconscious triumph in look 
iicb did not escape Von Lichh^nberg. ' The 
id he knows it,' was his thoaght, and raising 
as to be heard by ail near, he said, ' If there 
who can tell roc how the baud who sacked 
rand enti'ance, ten gold pieces are theirs, and 

led. Basil was taken by snrpriFie ; this was 
I had expected, bat be immediately saw how 
he matter in band, and awaited what answi i- 
□ade in anxiety not lost on the Graf. No 
or spoke; terror at the presence of their 
r at wliat tbey had already suffered, made 

all,' he i-epoated, ' on the word of a knight 

[ will give ton golden crowns and pardon, 

hrew l.lie first brand, to him who reveals how 

Burgateiii.' 

ilence answered, but there was a slight tbrill 

ong the listeners. Ue smiled and looked at 

who met his dark and subtle eyes without 

would gain the reward may seek me at 
'er,' he added, and, bowing to the priest, he 

irtnre broke the spell which held all dumb. 
>er rait through the church, heads were bent 
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close together, muttered remarka were intercbanged. 
Gven the eick, l;ing on heaps of dr^ leaves, rouaed 
themselves. 

' Forget not, my children, that 
gold gained by the harm of anoth 
emphatically, and the whisper ci 
began again. Chcistine Scheurlin ■ 

' Reverend sir, 1 will do your bid 
' Many must know who showed 1 
once the Graf heara that, he will p 
is such a groat bribe to these poor 
betray what they know to-day or tc 
or later they will.' 

He Higned assent in deep anxiet 
way towardii Schloss G'tyer, bat tui 
the Bannwapt'a cottage. Magdalu 
less oi'cupied than Herr Basil ; hei 
of care was, she could think of iitllt 
around her, and Dornroschen had 1 
to mend and make garmeats and 
potions, identifying herself with 
safferers in a resolute, energetic 
Magdalene, little time as she had to ■ 
Scheurlin found her at work on clol 
had lost all their possessions. SI 
pleased welcome as the bailiifs wi 
not ceaae from her task. 

'All, and more than all, is needi 

' Alas ! I know it ; I have come 

' Ton do not come, I trust, -ti 
yourself? ' 

' No, thanks to yon, I am strc 
But, O dear Fran, I bring heavy tii 

' My son ! ' 

' Not of Hildemund P ' Magdal 
claimed together. 

' No, no, I have beard nought o 
to scare yon thus — and the lit 
answered, struck with the terror in 
eyes. ' But Graf Lichtenberg is ci 
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M know tlie tmth of th.e tale that the little 
eio perielied in the sacking of the castle, 
ue ! let us go away ! ' cried Rosilde, throwing 
I Fran Magdalene. 

not any word of mine,' said Christine, seeing 
u's alarm at the child's self- betrayal. 'Yon 
del" care saved my life, awd in whose arms my 
f dic-d I knew by tlie Fraulein's looks 

long ago who she moHt be, but I and my 
■od brother would sooner die than betray you. 

are others .... Yoa must hence at once; 
Pt'airer bade me tell you so.' 
! in this time of need ! ' 

liinuot go when we are undoing aonio of tho 
•10 cruel lords work,' said Bosildo, forgetting 
■, and bringing a smile to the lips of 'Die 
,' who could not gnesa how deep a feeling 
the childish import^mce. 

must ; ' and Christine unfolded her plan. 
3 must collect such few possessions as could 
i on horseback, and accompany Christine's 
I Dornstadt, the nearest large town, 
hich yoa leave here I will fetch and keep for 
said ; ' from Dornstadt sorely you can reach 
ge where the Graf cannot track yon. Only 
, I beseech you.' 

ilcue was forced to admit that danger was 
, but she felt such reluctance and regret at 
t had it not been for Rosilde's sake she could 
torn herself U way. 

lave all my sick thus and now I not even a 
arewell ! ' abe said. The rest of the day and 
e night was spent in hnrried arrangemonts, bo 
I'eady to go by dawn. She hoped that Herr 
Id come and bid her farewell, but he feared the 
es, and did not stir out of the village. Ulfric 
Bee if uo on'e else ere she went away. She 
herb-boK as an excuse lor being late abroad, 
as deaf to Eosilde's supplications to accompany 
i left her locked in tlie sound sleep of cliild- 
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hood, and exchauged her sad last words with the leper 
while night gathered darkly on the forest. She had 
reason to he glad of her caution, for retnming she 
came fnll on the Graf, with Kunz riding beside him. 
She saw him point to her with bis whip, 
ask a question as they rode on. The rel 
escaped such a danger almost made her fi 
of leaving one who needed her so mnch, % 
HiJdemund so well. All the rest of the ni 
in prepai-ationa. Some tbings she had 1 
to take for himself; others Christine Scl 
fetch, and distribute among t?ie needy villi 
moment was so fnll that she had hardly ( 
how suddenly and entirely her whole past 1 
away, and all the quiet work of years 
made her preparations with swift, unfal 
allowing herself only to think of the pre 
and looking neither back nor onward. T 
time to grieve hy-and-bye : there was noi 
so, by dawn, she was ready, and had 
roschen, and made her eat, forcing hors 
same, for she knew she should need all he 
Christine's brother came to the door to 
and carry her bundle, into which she had 
of her books as she could, and she ateppei 
Dornroschen, and left the home where si: 
all the years which made up life to her 
tear, though it seemed to her as if she I 
itself behind her. Looking inf,o her fa 
panions read something written there wh 
silent, and not a word passed until she 
hoi-se waitinfT for her, and took Rosilde 
Then the child said mournfully, ' Poor 
will be do without us, Muhrae ? ' And t 
rushed suddenly into ] ' 
minutes blinded her 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Had Graf von Lichtenberg known of his son's orders 
to the bailiff of Burgstein he would have countermanded 
them, not from pity for the serfs — he knew no such 
weakness — but from a perception that to punish them 
thus was to his own loss. During the greater part of 
tbe war he had remained in Italy, and when he re- 
turned, the rising in Wiirtemberg in favour of the 
banished Duke gave him full occupation. But he was 
fully purposed to go as soon as might be to the Ilzthal, 
and investigate the history of the attack upon the 
castle. He had taken it for granted that Walther the 
seneschal had planned it with a view to rescuing his 
master's child, and he had small belief therefore in the 
tale, accepted unquestioningly by Wolfgang's duller 
mind, that the heiress of Burgstein had been murdered 
or burned when the castle was set on fire. Walther 
would have taken good care that she should be un- 
harmed. An accidental meeting with the prior of 
Marieuau destroyed this hypothesis, for in casual talk 
over the siege of the monastery, and the losses and 
troubles arising out of the war, the share taken by the 
old seneschal in the defence, and the fact of his death 
were named. Walther then had been at Marienau at 
the very moment when Graf Lichtenberg had supposed 
him leading the peasants ; he must have fled there 
immediately after his encounter with Kunz, and had 
never again quitted his asylum. The mystery grew 
darker than ever, but the Graf had no fear but that he 
should unravel it when on the spot, and his first step 
was to visit the ruins and look round with keen and 
close observation. 

The walls yet stood, blackened and scorched, and 
all woodwork gone, and the way into the underground 
passage yawned black and open, but all this revealed 
nothing more than he knew already. He had Kunz 
and the bailiff with him, and asked a question now and 
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then as he looked aboat him. Knnz i 
events of the attack, as far as he 1 
bailiff had seen little, for he lived in 
near the village, and knowing himself 
peasants on the domain as one who a] 
on the Preiherr to severity, and uat 
authority with all the harshncsa he di 
for hia life from the valley aa soon aa h 
The peasants had set his dwelling on 
marched away, aiid it was with a pers 
tliat he had. carried out Wolfgang's or 
village. 

Graf von Lichtenberg turned tow 
No nnquiet atiiring of conscience troi 
entered it and stood where the body 
had been laid, hnt Knnz looked gloom 
since his meeting with Walther he hi 
of an angry fear that St. Eustace migl 
ugly trick, instead of hononrably cons 
ter settled and expiated. He lingere 
the Graf passed in, looking as he nsua] 
wearj" and cynical, bnt not at all as if 
his sonl. The chapel bad suffered lep 
part of the castle. Some feeling of i 
secrated place had hindered the peasant 
destroying it, and the thick walla 
■which raged without. The glass bac 
windows, and the leadwork had melte 
little or nothing to hum. Von Licbte 
and down, and his eye fell on the stone 
the bodies of Dietrich von Bnrgstei 
Faustina. His face changed a little, 
denly flickered in his eyes for an ins 
which lay thickly elsewhere had bee 
from the stone, and a wreath of wild 
leaves, tinged by the first frost lay upo 

' Who put this here ? ' he asked. 

' Indeed, my lord, I know not,' saii 
prised. 

' They are scarce withered ; they 
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Aye, 'tis jnst a year since the Freiherr 

ts I did see some one — a woman and a child, 
ling liown the road from hence Bome two 
»id the bailiff, ' bnt I was too far off to see 
: who they might be, and I marked tbem 
strange, in truth,' he added, wondering, as 
ht, who in all the valley conld cherish the 
the Freiherr enough to thus celebrate the 
of his death. 

%Ti and a child,' the Graf said to himself, 
-the rosea of Burgstein.' 
ure now that Rosilde lived, and was not far 
on her track, and riding to the Ilzthal he 
iribe and left it to work, secnre that it would 

right. A day or two later not one, bnt half- 
r wretches stole up to Schloss Geyer, ready 

all they could. He heard each patiently, 
lach story some grain of information might 

sifted, and dismissed them, bidding theni 
guerdon among them. Hildemund Dahn 
althcf the seneschal, had admitted Kaspar 

his band into Burgstein — that fair lithe lad 
Wolfgang had quarrelled, the son of Gi'af 
ner-bearer. Was it out of revenge on Wolf. 
B had done this ? No matter ; the boy who 
, Rosilde the Dompfeff, and defended it from 
■as not likely to have let the child perish, 
on Lichtenberg thought of the wreath upon 
me, and of the woman and child whom the 
2en, and he smiled to himself. 
Qot one to lose time when he saw his way 
I a few hours later he stood before the 
house. Kuns and a couple of men at arms 
far ofi' but that a whistle would bring them 
ireat in a moment. 

se was closed, and there waa no sign of life 
lardly forty-eight honrs had passed einoe 
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eft it, and yet it already had a deserted, 
solitary look which straek him. 

'Kownow ! ThisMiatresB Magdalene Dabniaabroa^, 
it would seem,' lie mnttered. ' Ijocked ! and all still — 
nay, something stirs.' 

' He turned sharply in the direction of a si 
purae from a shed where Magdalene had left 
as she hoped might be of use to Ulfric, wh 
enter her house, since his presence wonld ha 
it unclean and unfit for anyone else to inhab 
conie as mnch to look at tlie house where th 
to him bad dwelt as to fetch these thing; 
emerging from the shed, came face to face 
Lichtenbei^. 

If any change came on the muffled face < 
none could see it, bnt Graf Lichtenherg sb 
with haughty repugnance. 

' How, leper ! what doe.i such as thot 
dwellings of Christian men ? Take thy fo 
hence. Tet stay — where is the woman wh' 



abe, 1 say ? ' 

' Beyond tby reach,' answered Ulfric, 
him with no token of respect, but as equal \ 

' How ! art thou acting a part in this mal 
have thee burned on a slow fire ! 1 tell thee 1 
■well that this woman, this Magdalene Di 
hiding the child Rosilde von Burgat«in. 1\ 
mo where sbe is? ' 

'I will not tell thee, lord of Lichtenbc 
I aid ttiee to add another crime to a list I 
already. What didst thou in the Eschthal ; 
How long is it since thon gaveat thy sworn 
arms to the headsman, and didst play fas 
with the Schnhbond in Wiirtemberg, ani 
deliver up thy liege lord the Dnke into thel 
Swabian Leagno ? ' 

' Thou kniiwst too mnch for thy life 
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safety,' said the Graf, struck and gloomy. ' Who art 
per?' 
name, when I had one, waa thine own ; I am 
von Lichtenberg, thine elder brother's son,' 
id Ulfric, in a voice of bittevnesa. 
on ! thon ! Miserable wretch ! I thought thee 
ig since, thon disgrace to thy kindred ! ' exclaioied 
f, stepping back, and more disconcerted than he 
iftve been had a ghost from the grave risen before 

ftd have I been these eight years— dead to kith 
and the world. "What dost thon call this bnt 
Nay, ton times worse ; had I died indeed, then 
had been sting for me, and some might even yet 
F me and name me gently, and my grave would 
ig those of ray kinsfolk, in holy ground.' 
fliou art here ! Yet alive. Cnraes on the day 
1 thee and learned thy name ! ' muttered Von 

st think I wished to meet thee? Have I for- 
thy feigned pity, thy secret triumph, when the 
»me upon me, and I became an outcast, and, 
?ing dead, thou wert heir of our lionse ? Bat, 
ongh I be, I counsel thee to work no ill to Rosilde 
ateio, or I will make thee roe it.' 
Du ! Hast yet to learti that the word or oath of 

counts for nought F ' said Von Lichtenberg, 
ng to recover his ordinary cold and- scoffinjf 

Dost think heaven will work a miracle in thy 
uid make thee whole that thon mayst witness 

varehowthyinjuriona tongnechallengesHeaven,' 
ric ; ' to defend the helpless and confound such as 
erily believe a miracle will be wrought. Seek no 
r Rosilde of Burgstein, I tell thee, lest thon call 
ion on thy bead.' 

Graf turned away with a low, deep curae, and 
nto the forest. Ulfric looked after him with a 
i,ngh. ' So we meet again ! I knew not that 
raid BO move this ancle of mine. Trnly, to find 
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a leper-nephew instead of the heiress of Burgstein might 
somewhat vex him. A miracle ! — no, there are none 
now ; but if it could be — if it could be — then would I 
give the life restored to me to protect the oppressed and 
comfort the sick. Some lives should be less sad for whai 
I have endured.' 

Meanwhile, startled and dismayed as he had seldom 
yet been, beyond anything Ulfric guessed, the Graf was 
none the less bent on his purpose. * Accursed chance ! ' 
he was thinking ; * I deemed him dead — his mother 
deceived me — she must supply his wants from her 
convent. What if he or she knew that, leper though he 
be, he can claim his revenues ? Were he best out of the 
world ? Nay, he can scarce harm me without Thomas 
Knades play me false, and I think he at least is dead, 
since I hear nought of him. Ulfric can scarce cross 
my path, though he knows too much. But he will not 
bring shame on our name ; he will hold his peace for all 
his vaunting.' 

He mounted the horse whicl\ his attendants were 
holding, and signed to them to follow. * He knows too 
much,' Yon Lichtenberg went on thinking. * The priest 
knows, too, that matter of the Eschthal ; he learned it 
through confession, doubtless — this rascal of mine 
believes in hell, and'will have run to him for shelter — ' 
he threw a contemptuous glance at Kunz — ' but the 
confessional keeps its secrets — at least with a man 
like this Basil. But Walther the seneschal knew too, 
and who told MtYi ? ' 

Those concerned in Magdalene's flight kept the 
secret for their own sakes as well as hers. No efforts 
of Von Lichtenberg' s could detect whither she had gone, 
and all the valley mourned her loss and marvelled at her 
sndden disappearance. 

To learn her history was the Grafs next step ; that 
she was no common person he easily ascertained, and he 
thought he could easily learn what he desired from Graf 
Geyer. But to Graf Geyer the marriage of his banner- 
bearer was only important as a means of rewarding at 
small cost or pains a faithful follower, and he recollected 
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ibout the circamstancen. By diligent searcli, 
r, and patient inquiry, and such olne ba he had 
, Von Lichtenbei^ ascertained in Magdalene's 
own to what family sIm belonged, and that by the 
's side she was of Panrngartaer blood. Ill-pleased 
'aa to find hop powerful were her kindred, he felt 
' on the way to attain his ends, for neither in law 
jice coald they withhold hia wftcd, and he set close 
on Nuremberg, in order to learn immediately 
lie fngitiTea ahonld arrive there, for thither he did 
ibt they were nitJsing their way Weeks and 
, however, passed by, and no tidings reached him, 
gdalene Dahii had nnconscioaHly defeated hia 
lions by tnmiiig her steps to Ulm. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ly were the difficaltieB of travel, and so great 
ngers from wandering land knpchts, starving 
ja, BJid robber lords ready to fall on every 
r worth plundering, or any party escorting 
ndiae from one city to another, that over half a 
apaed before M^dalene saw Ulm, and durinff 
me it had neither been possible to obtain any 
om Hildemniid, nor to learn whether her letter 
ched Ulm. The last part of her journey across 
: of rainy green country which yet divided her 
Iro was made in a rongh country cart, as if she 
tn a peasant woman journeying with hrr child, 
:rhaps a hnsband or brother. It was a safe 
' of travellinjj enough, exciting no one's notice 
lity, and thus they went throngh the plain, where 
if mist hung over the many streams aiid osier 
», and Magdalene's heart beat faster as &r ofi* 
mid see the City of the Elms, its long line of 
towers, and spires rising along the softly sloping 
[laat wbich the broad green E^nnbe swept with 
; flow, proudly gnarding the free Imperial city. 
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Above all other buildings rose the tower of the Minster, 
yet uncompleted, but bidding fair to fulfil the ambition 
of the burghers, and set the statue of the Virgin, which 
was to crown it, so high that she should look down 
upon her rival sister on the summit of the Domkirche 
at Cologne. The twenty years which had passed since 
Magdalene had seen the mighty tower had hardly per- 
ceptibly advanced it, though much labour and treasure 
had been lavished on it ; it was growing slowly, and 
absorbing as it were into itself the interests and lives of 
its citizens, now making progress when the city was 
prosperous, then pausing when civil tumults or outside 
dangers occupied all minds and exhausted men's purses, 
and gaining each day in grandeur and beauty as time 
and weather touched it with innumerable tints and 
shades, and harmonised all which was new with that 
which was old. 

Magdalene had no fear but that her uncle would 
give her a welcome from his heart, but she felt less 
secure of her reception from his daughter and son-in- 
law ; ajid she knew that the child with her, who must 
pass for a Dahn, would find no favour in their eyes. 
She had her fears too how the high-spirited heiress of 
Burgstein would comport herself under cold or scornful 
treatment, and of all the many anxious moments 
which she had passed since leaving the Ilzthal, perhaps 
this was one of the worst. To go in her peasant's cart 
up to the doors of her kinsfolk she could not venture, 
especially as for anything she knew her letter had never 
reached them, and she directed her driver to the * Three 
Kings ; ' for low as her resources had become, she knew 
she must not do discredit to her kindred by alighting at 
any but the chief hostelry of the city, opposite the 
Rathhaus. 

Magdalene had known Ulm well in childhood, and 
she recognised one familiar spot after another, as the 
cart jolted through the rough narrow streets, with their 
high -roofed houses, and their gables rising in quaint 
steps. Then the square before the Rathhaus was 
reached, where women in gold- embroidered caps were 
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standing with pitchers at a fountain, and the sign of 
the ' Three Kings ' invited travellers to pause and 
enter. Rosilde, sitting by Magdalene's side, was gazing^ 
in wonder around her. In all their wanderings they 
had been in no such centre of busy commercial life as 
this, and the number of passers-by, the waggons laden 
with bales which passed by, or stood at the doors of 
stately houses, marked out as those of merchants by 
the crane projecting from eome hooded dormer window, 
the bustle and stir, almost frightened her. 

' Is this Ulm ? ' she asked. * O Muhme ! what a 
great lady that must be ! ' 

She pointed to a corner house, with a wide doorway, 
surmounted by a carved stone arch, within which was 
a coat of arms. A tall and stately woman, with a train 
and hanging sleeves, was going up the steps, followed 
by a servant in green and white livery, carrying her 
embroidered prayer-book. Magdalene was perplexed 
for a moment, for the costume was rather that of a 
noble lady than a burgher dame, and she had yet to 
learn that in the twenty years which had elapsed since 
she had seen Ulm, the wives of the * Geschlechter * 
liad assumed as nearly as possible the dress of the 
highest class, defying all edicts to restrain them, though 
very indignant if women of the lower burgher families 
attempted to do the same. The next instant, as the lady 
looked round for her servant, Magdalene knew who it 
was. * Katharina 1 ' she murmured to herself. 

The cart stopped at the inn door just as EZatharina 
Paumgartner disappeared within her house. Magdalene 
alighted and paid the driver; no one about the inn 
troubled himself about such humble travellers, and 
indeed, had they been much more imposing they would 
have had in great measure to look to their own com- 
fort, for there was no eagerness to attract or please 
customers, or save them trouble, in any German hostelry. 
She entered the great kitchen, where all travellers, 
except of the highest distinction, were entertained, and 
sitting down, waited until the host stopped talking to a 
couple of travelling scholars, who had the last news 
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from Wittenberg to give, and passed near. Then she 
spoke, and humble as had been the manner of her 
arrival, and worn and simple as was her dress, some- 
thing of calm command in her voice and air at once 
canght the attention of the landlord, used to see and 
judge a great variety of customers. 

' Good host,' she said, * can you send a messenger 
to Master Philip Welser, and tell him that there is one 
here who prays him to come to her ? ' 

* Surely,* he answered, his little grey eyes examin- 
ing her attentively. 

' Will you send no name — lady ? ' 
Magdalene smiled as he added the title after a 
moment's hesitation. 

* What I have said will suffice, I think, good Master 
Barthel.' 

His name had suddenly returned to her memory, 
though years had passed since she thought of it ; all the 
associations connected with her visit in early girlhood 
to Ulm seemed awakening with strange vividness. 

' How, lady, you know me ? Yet I remember not 
your face, though I thought I never forgot a customer, 
and surely .... But I will do your errand,' he said, 
reflecting that the easiest way of satisfying his curiosity, 
at no time small, was to fetch Master Welser. *Is 
there nothing I can set before you or your little 
daughter ? ' 

Magdalene was glad to give Rosilde some occupa- 
tion while awaiting the uncle whom sho had not seen 
for so long. She sat thinking, more of the past than 
the present, wondering at the change which these years 
had made in her old playmate, Katharina, and if her 
husband, Hans Paumgartner, remembered at all tliat 
once Magdalene herself had been destined for him. 
Had not Kilian Dahn stepped in, this would have been 
her fate, and her family and friends would have thought 
it a most honourable and suitable one, and nobody 
would hftve supposed it necessary to consult her at all. 
Her heart was full of the husband whom none here had 
known, and whose name was 9q unwelcome a sound in 
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their ears. The knowledge of this made his memorj if 
possible yet dearer to her. She hardly recollected where 
she was, while she sat thinking, and the other guests 
took small heed of her. There were a party of slender, 
swarthy Italians, on their way to Nuremberg or Augs- 
burg, where they hoped to find work as architects ; 
several waggoners, laying in a hearty meal before set- 
ting forth on their journey; some country people, to 
whose marvelling ears a quack doctor was holding forth. 
They talked and laughed, and drank out of great beer 
cans, and paid for their meal in all sorts of small coins. 
As the travelling students pushed back their plates 
they felt about vainly in their pockets, and one said with 
a laugh, * Mine host, the pouch is empty — money I have 
none, but an you will, I will sing this worthy company 
a song as payment for our entertainment.* 

' An the song be good and well sung I accept the 
bargain,' said the portly landlord, with a laugh. 

Magdalene heard what was said, and looked rather 
anxiously towards the door, for jests and songs at that 
day and in such a place were seldom fit for women's 
ears, but the messenger had not yet returned. 

* Of that the worshipful company shall judge,' said 
the student, who had paid his score not unfrequently in 
this fashion. * Thou, Friedl, take the bass.' 

And in pleasant voices enough the two young men 
began a song in favour just then among their brother- 
hood, which was received with sufficient favour to cause 
the host to say, * Another, my masters, another, and the 
score is acquitted.' 

They looked at one another as if hesitating what to 
choose, and the bass- voiced student said, * Sing the last 
lay that reached us — the Marienstein.' 

The guests had listened with more or less careless 
ears to the dashing student song, which they only half 
understood, though the manner in which it was sung 
amused and attracted them, but as the first sweet and 
pathetic notes of the new lay came on their ears there 
was a general stir of attention and pleasure, and heads 
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nodded in time, and even the critical Italians mnrmored 

* bravo ! ' nnder their breath. 

' Well sung ! and a most sweet song ! ' said the 
landlord, as it ended. * Whence comes it ? * 

* We know,* whispered Rosilde, looking with shining 
eyes at Magdalene, who made a sign for silence. 

* That I cannot tell, good landlord. Many ask 
whence come these sweet and stirring songs, but they 
are no more to be traced than the wind which seems to 
spread them abroad.* 

He stopped short, for the landlord turned hastily 
away, and the lifting of caps and rising of all the 
Ulmers present showed that the old man now standing 
in the doorway was one of the city authorities. Indeed, 
this was told not only by his dignified bearing, but by 
the four-cornered cap which marked the doctor of 
learning, and the fineness of the materials which com- 
posed his dress, though he wore at that moment no 
official costume, but the woollen doublet, the grey shoes 
with black buckles, the red stockings buckled below 
the knee breeches, and the leathern girdle and pouch, 
which was the usual home undress of a burgher. He 
bowed gravely to all present, and then advancing to 
Magdalene, who had risen to meet him, * Goit griiss dich, 

• dear niece,' he said, in a voice full of kindness ; * you are 
welcome among your kindred.* 

He laid one hand on the head of Rosilde, who was 
gazing up at him, much impressed by his height and 
stately air. * Good Master Barthel, I am much indebted 
to you, for your messenger brought me glad tidiogs, 
since this is my niece, whom these evil times have 
driven from her home, and who has now — praised be 
God !— reached ns after long travel. Dear chilfl, we 
have looked for thee long ; thy letter reached us four 
good months ago, and we have feared that some ill had 
befallen thee.* 

* Good uncle,* said Magdalene, touched to the heart 
at realising that she was among her own kindred after 
years of separation and solitude, * I need not tell yon 
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how many perils delay and beset a traveller nowadays ; 
hardly dared I hope to win through them.' 

* Let us home, and then thou shalt tell all the tale. 
Doubtless thou and the child — how call you: her ? — are 
weary.* 

' I am Dornroschen,* Rosilde answered for herself, 
while Magdalene hesitated for a truthful answer. 

* So ! We have a guest out of a fairy tale/ said 
Herr Welser, smiling. * But thou art awake ; has the 
doom not yet come, or has the prince aroused thee ? ' ^ 

* Hildemund is the prince ; he will come by-and-bye,* 
she gravely answered. 

* Ah ha ! Hildemund — aye ; I would thy boy had 
accompanied thee, fair niece. Good-day, Master Barthel ; 
all kuow there is right good entertainment in the " Thip'^ 
Kings," but my niece must not first break bread uncfer 
any roof but mine.' ^ 

And again saluting the company with a dignified 
bend of the head he led the way out, leaving them to 
discuss the event which had just taken place. That a 
niece of Master Philip Welser's should have arrived 
was enough to set tougues wagging, but the war had 
caused such general distress and ruin that her bumble 
dress and manner of journeying excited no wonder. 
The few words intentionally spoken by Master Welser 
had sufl&ciently explained her story. The only thing 
which perplexed the landlord was why she had not gone 
at once with her child to the corner house. He stood 
and watched her across the square, until she was under 
the doorway, before he turned back to scold his servants 
and attend to his customers. 

* Blessed be the good God who hath brought thee 
back*to us, niece Magdalene,' said the old man, as they 

f entered. * Twenty years since thou didst cross this 

threshold, when thy parents went hence to Aarburg, 
and never once since have mine eyes beheld thee. The 
maiden of fifteen has become a fair matron, yet methinks 
I should have known thee. Follow me, and we will 
seek my Katharina, once thy little playmate. My good 
son, her husband — thou hast not forgotten thy cousin. 
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Hans Panmgartner ? — he is busied in the warehouse, 
bat he will oe here anon, and well pleased to find thee 
arrived. Beware, beware, little maid, tbou wilt else 
slip on these oaken stairs.* 

Magdalene followed in silence, with some inward 
doubt of how the haughty dame whom she had caught 
a glimpse of would receive her, and Dornroschen gazed 
around her, half believing that she really was in fairy 
land. During their journey they had halted in con- 
vents or very humble hostelries, and nothing which she 
had ever seen in her life had prepared her for the mag- 
nificent luxury of a rich merchant house. At Burgs tein 
there had been indeed a rude profusion, and the hall had 
a size and height which was imposing, but all the other 
rooms were small, and there was everywhere entire indif- 
ference to adornment and comfort, and disdain of luxury, 
for to the Preiherr these things represented effeminacy, 
while his wife observed a studied asceticism in all her 
surroundings. In the dwellings of the rich burghers, 
on the contrary, though there was not the love of art 
and beauty which is instinctive in Italy, there was an 
amount of comfort and wealth very striking to an un- 
accustomed eye. As in all the houses of Ulin mer- 
chants, the lower part was devoted to warehouses, but 
on the first floor were stately rooms, into one of which 
Herr Welser conducted them. It was empty, and 
while he called his daughter, Magdalene looked around 
and remembered it, and Rosilde gazed at the windows 
with painted glass in them, the seats with their richly 
carved backs, the beautifully carved chests and cabinets, 
the tables, on which were caskets of ebony and ivory, 
and her face grew more and more wonderstruck, until, 
espying a little spinning wheel, she exclaimed in a 
voice of relief, * Look, Muhme ! there is a wheel like 
yours ! * 

The familiar object seemed to renssure her. 

* Yes, my little one,' said Magdalene, smiling, ' and 
see this great book, bound in pigskin ; it is the Bible 
wherein I used to read when I was here, and on this 
table ' — she pointed to one made of slate, with squares 
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marked upon it — * I learned to play chess with my good 
uncle.' 

* Will lie teach me too ? ' asked Rosilde, beginning 
to recover from her first awe. Magdalene had no time 
to answer, for the door opened, and her cousin advanced 
to greet her, followed by Master Welser. Her embrace 
was cordial, but she took no notice of Rosilde, who 
surveyed her with mingled admiration and dislike. 

* Welcome, cousin,' she said; 'we have had many 
masses sang for your safety. You have been long 
absent from us all.* 

She spoke with kindness, but with a touch of con- 
descension, which Magdalene felt more keenly than she 
liked to own to herself. * I have sent to tell my 
husband of your coming. You know, I think, that I 
am wedded to one of your mother's family, and that we 
live with my father. Here he is.' 

Magdalene looked with a certain amused interest at 
the man who came to welcome her, and whom all her 
family would have thought her so fortunate to marry 
instead of Kilian Dahn. He had forgotten all about 
that episode ; it had only been a business affair, and 
others, far weightier, had long ago put it out of his 
mind. Magdalene could see that what was so fresh in 
her memory never so much as crossed his. He did not 
know — fortunately — how many tears she had shed once 
upon a time at the prospect of becoming his wife. 
Magdalene had been a high-minded, fastidious girl, to 
whom the young merchant had seemed of the earth 
earthy, with no higher ideal than making a fortune, and 
she had shrunk from him with silent, intense aversion. 
It seemed strange to her now that she could have spent 
so much strong feeling upon him. He was in middle 
age like hundreds of other men, and they met with 
cousinly friendliness, though in both him and his wife 
she could perceive a sort of pitying curiosity and a 
touch of condescension to her, the unprosperous widow, 
returned after all these years. No one took any notice 
of Rosilde, standing by her, and gazing at these 
strangers. Children counted for little in the presencse 
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of their elders, and tLere waH iiothiug marked in thia, 

jet Magdalene felt, as ahe had ni-vei- done before, that her 

littfe Dornroschen was the Edclfranleiu i> 

and that thia neglect waa not her dae, and 

it, though she felt that the fewer who kno 

the safer for the child. She was glad m 

Welaer said, ' Take niy couain and the litti 

chamber, my daughter ; it lias been long 

them. I have hiilden fetch her luggage frijui 

Kings." ' 

* A alcnder atock, in truth,' said Magdalt 
could carry little with ua,' 

'Well, well, Katharina will famish i 
needed. Tarry not too long, dear nieci-, for 
believe thon art among «s again, the more v 
thou liaat brought us thy fairy maiden,' 

Boailde looked suddenly np in hia faci' 1 
and he patted her head kindly. Ho was \ 
children, while his daughter professed to < 
When she returned alone he said musingly, 
Little did I or any think what would befall 
years after she lefl this house ! , A sad 
strange, yet she has become a moat fai 
woman ; there ia that in her faeo wliich telli 
dwells among noble thoughts. If her boj 
be like her he should be a son to make a m( 
glad, I am well pleased that she haa tlia 
with her ; didst see the smile she gave ir 
be as sunshine in the old house to have a c 
ever think a honae without children is as a i 

Katharina winced, and her tone wasver 
answered, ' I love not the brats, and I know 
heloiiging to the low-born man whom a hn 
forced upon onr family should bo wcleomo t< 
before did Welser or Paumgartner mari'y 
and ttioagh it is no fault of Magdalene's, ii 
had never shown my face ai^ain among my k 
of all, have brought a Dahn with me to shai 

' Why, daughter, what would you have 
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the orphan child whom she tells us a dying mother 
entrusted to her ? ' asked Philip Welser, reprovingly. 

* Was thero no convent wherein to bestow her ? 
But that may yet be done.' 

* Nay, 1 think not that Lena -will desire it. ?t is 
easy to see the child is dear to her. You who like not 
children cannot guess how they twine round one's heart, 
Kat hchen. ' 

' x^o, I like them not,' said the childless mother, with 
a bitter smile. 

' No word thereof to thy cousin,' said Master Welser, 
quite unconscious of the stab he had given. 'Mark 
that. Shame were it and scandal if Lena dwelt else- 
whore than under my roof, since she wills not to seek 
her mother ; yet such words as thou hast but now 
spoken would surely drive her home. She is no 
dependent, forget not that ; the revenues of her father, 
which she has not touched since she left her home, and 
never spent to the lull at any time, if slender beside 
those of thy husband, are ample for her needs. And 
there is but her boy to inherit all which her mother and 
thine uncles at Niiremberg have to leave, Dahn though 
he bo.' 

Katharina made no answer, and he did not guess 
tliat although she, like all the rest, felt Magdalene's 
marriage as a great family humiliation, and resented the 
comments which would be made on that plebeian name 
of hfis among the proud Ulmer families, the sharpness 
of her tone was chiefly caused by his own words about 
Dornroschen. Who should know how empty a childless 
house was so well as she ! The sight of women with 
their babies in their arms, or clinging about them, sent 
a sharp pang through her heart, and it was almost in- 
tolerable to hear her father rejoice in the presence of 
this little intruder. Too proud and reserved to own the 
crook in her lot, she brooded over it in silence; 
Rosilde would never find favour in her eyes. The more 
at home she became, the more she grew in favour Nvith 
Master Welser, and even won the heart of his son-in- 
law, Hans Paumgartner, the less Katharina could like 
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her. Maifdaleno early saw this, nnd constantlj feared 

that Rosilde woald resent it , but Rosilde, in herohildish 

way, was fall as prond and reserved as Katharina, and 

ignored all slighta with singular indifferenc" 'Mor.^o- 

iene wonld ask herself whether ahe did n 

Katharioa's hardly veiled contempt and a 

whether, knowing after all tliat she was Bur 

iJurgstein, she was careless of them. In fat 

Rosilde cared very little what those to wh 

indiH'ercnt felt or thouf^ht, and to Kathari 

entirely indifferent. It could not diminish th 

which Kaltiarina felt, that her husbaud shi 

ways to Rosilde how dear a child of hia own 

been ; until now he had never manifested 

liking for children, and indeed Keemed absor 

and out of -warehonse and countinff-honse 

business ; but before Rosilde had been in 

home a week his voice might be heard consts 

for her. Slie was privileged to seek him 

conDting.house, make seals of red wax and 

with his HJgnet, and strew ^and on his Iett£ 

ivory box upon his table. With Philip 

was an equal favourite, and among the at 

clerks ahe ruled like a little queen. She 

certain pretty, imperions ways very diffical 

Magdalene herself came as near to spoil 

conscience and the strict discipline of the tim 

sometimes a little nearer, for Bosilde waa t 

here who knew and loved Hildemnnd, wh 

eager to speak of him and hear all which 

would tell her about him, nay, who ideutifiei 

entirely with Magdalene that unconsciouaiy 

who conid speak of her husband to no oni 

learned to ieil this unwearied listener, with 

Hympathising eyes, mucli about Kilian Dab 

nhe had learned to love him, and under^tan 

and tender and bravu he was, 

Katharina was kind, if somewhat cold, to 
herself, but after a while fhey seldom met, e 
meals a=aetiiblcd all tht^ family; the mist 
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-pas occnpied with her hoiiaehoid, 'ber frienda, and 
broidery ; and Magdalene and Kosilde lived in 
ma given np to them, finding some occupations 
ereets for tbemBelves, and spending a good deal 
with Maeter Weleer, who was not onlywhat was 
lied a Humanist, but an archaaologist as well. He 
)k little active part in city matters, unleaa called 
iye his adyice in some unusually weighty affair, 
lied himself in corresponding with learned men, 

I Germany and other countries. It was a time 
tiere was a great stir in literary matters, aa well 

II which concerned theology, and there waa a 
it correspondence carried on between learned men 
1 very distant places. The Welser family had 
remost in bringing mannecripfs from Greece and 
itinople, and plants and animals from the H^ew 
and P!iili[\ Welser had too a goodly collection of 
ties which were the pride of his heart ; and it was 
me amused contempt that he related to Magdalene 
>re than once he had run some danger from the 
cans of Ulm, sworn foes of learning and inveati- 
by proving that some venerated relic was but the 
i of heathen antiquity. He was compiling a 
le of the history of Ulm, with loring pains and 
it his eye.t were not as good at seventy as they 
ce been, and lie was glad to avail himself of 
ene's willing help in transcribing bispagea. She 
1 the excellent ednoation not nnfrequently given 
en in those days, especially to those of Nnrem- 
»d she was able to give valuable aid lo her nncle. 

would sit by, with her needlework or her task, 
up now and then at the old man, with his long, 
ce, and the straight soft hair, now quite grey, 
lung on hia neck, his still stately figure wrapped 
)ose and ample gown trimmed with fur. She 
5 sit near him and listened with interest, which 
sd as she grew older, to the talk between uncle 
ce; and she took no small pride in the visita 
Lobles and learned men often paid to the venerahle 
1, who was known to them all, though ho had 
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mfaRed a brilliant position at tlm Court of the third 
Frederic and lirnt Maxirailian, content to be a member 
or his own Rath, but who bad travelled mnch and seen 
much, and aat at man; a Reichstag. 

It was a Htill, noeventl'ul life, whose current of fast 
passing days was only ntirred by occasional tidiiijjs 
from Hildemnnd, but it was without auiiety, and if 
Magdalene inwardly sighed for her old, free existence, 
and longed nnsptakably for her boy, she could yet prize 
its sacurity, and find good worts not a few to do in tjlm. 
Into these Rosiide threw herself more and more with 
each year that went by. She seemed so entirely con- 
tented and forgetful of Bnrgstein that Magdalene almost 
thought that, transplanted so yonng, she must have for. 
gotten her real name and history, and believed herself 
what all arouud deemed her — Roachen Diihn, the niece 
of Magdalene's hnsband. But Magdalene herself coald 
only feel that that name and history were an ever- 
increasing perplexity, far worse now that the child was 
(trowing into tbe maiden than in the first time. That 
Doriiroschtn waa no lougor a child Magdalene first saw 
in Hiidemnnd's eyes. Twice in theiJe years he came to 
visit them, filling her heart with joy, but e 
made her more con scions that he was reachi 
hood, and Rosilde b'coming a fair maiden, 
childlike indeed to hide that these meetings 
white days of her life, bnt old enough to be 
by them for all after life. Magdalene knew 
child love might at any moment kindle into fl 
she feared that no one would ever reign inHili 
heart but the Burgfraiilein, whom he was doinf 
to put on*, of his reach. For, if ever the grea 
of hor ancesmirs were hers, Hildemund IJahi 
conid nor wonld profit by it, Tet Magdalene i 
but be glad, whatever came of it, that her kiqs 
and at Nuremberg should see what a brave, fa 
son Khe had ! Even his prond grandmothe 
Rpprovingly on Hildemnnd. 

He did not come merely for hie pleasu; 
Duke had entrusted to him letters and met 
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those whom he held to be his friends in the city, for he 
steadfastly kept in view his hope of regaining his 
duchy, although the revolving years brought little that 
was cheering to his cause. Now and then had come a 
transient gleam of success, but after each the gloom 
had thickened. Yet Ulrich and his few faithful friends 
Wi)uld not despair, and now that his young son, Prince 
Christopher, was growing up, in honourable captivity 
;: t the Imperial Court, the princes of Bavaria, uncles to 
the boy, somewhat changed their tone of bitter hostility, 
and, if they did not desire to see Ulrich again lord of 
Wiirtemberg, they urged that it should be restored to 
his innocent son, their nephew, and although Archduke 
and Emperor were ill pleased, the House of Bavaria 
was too powerful to be easily silenced. These things 
seemed to promise a possible turn for the better in the 
long course of evil fortune which had followed Duke 
Ulrich. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

The years of exile through which he had passed had 
changed Ulrich of Wiirtemberg inwardly even more 
than outwardly. If there were little in the saddened 
and serious man of middle age to recall the fair face 
and long bright hair which had won the boy ruler 
popular admiration and the name of Ulrich of the Curly 
Locks, there was still less which could awaken recollec- 
tions of the domineering violence which had resultied 
in so many ill deeds and twice lost him his duchy. He 
had learned patience and pity for the oppressed, and the 
brave and constant front which he opposed to evil 
fortune had won even the reluctant admiration of his 
enemies. After the failure of . the peasant rising he 
bided his time in Hohentwiel, and watched the deepen- 
ing discontent in Wiirtemberg, where tax was heaped 
on tax, and the rule of Archduke Ferdinand began to 
irritate every class, from the highest to the lowest, 
especially the ecclesiastics. Ulrich knew by experience 
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how dangerous priestly discontent i«, and hia hopes 
brightened aa time went by. It becjimc evident that 

the Archduke sought to root out tJIrich'x " ' 

race, but the Duke knew that the growin 
and fear of the vast and increasing power 
which was widoly spiead among llio princi s ■ 
wonld make even hiw worst ononiics unwi 
Wiirtemberg added U, the doinaiiiR of 
Bather thau that even Uavaria would liiivo 
to roiuHtato tlio buni^bed Doke on hin thin 
mnnd carried back encouraging news fron 
Duke's party was gaining strengtli thei*, 
oity had hitherto been dtvoted lo the intt 
Swabian Leagne, and ir Ulm could be won 
side not only a powerful ally were gained, 
stumbling-block removed ; for the biirghert 
times haughty and siill-iiccked, caring little 
and prelates, who often liad humbly to b 
tlicir well-ii!led purses, and showing small 
the Emperor himself. Ulrich did not love 
had Riiiall cause to do so, but be did not 
friendship now aa he woald have done in I 
headstrong days ; he knew they were ti 
staunch itnd feiirlcss. Bildeiuund was sei 
time to tJlm, and hronght back the good 
the burghers, highly di.'-plra^ied at an atti 
Emperor's to dictate to them in the matte: 
anism, were disposed to furnish moneys to ei 
to make a fresh attempt on Wurtenibei^, ai 
wonld secretly dispose the Swahian League 
and afford Ferdinand no active aid. News ca 
duchy of increasing restlessness and dissatia 
these were followed by the arrival of a monk, 
not an accredited ambassador, did not cone 
was Ront from the leading ecclesiastics <il V 
to treat with the banished Dake, Hilder 
glimpse of him as he Brrived, and thought I 
seen so haggard a face nor such hollow, b 
under cowl or casqae. As he lurnod tt 
remark to Grat I'Iberslein, who chanced 
another noble came np, exclaiming, ' Mary 1 
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who is 3'onder shaven crown ? Snre some gibing devil 

looks through those eyes of bis ! ' 

'Methonght they were the Baddeat I ever saw,' said 

"■' ' and. 

i ! I tell you there is a mocking fiend in them ! 
ay he be ? ' 

:dow not, but we shall shortly heur ; Max haa 
im to the Duke's presence,' said Eberstein. 
hing testified more strongly to the unity of aim 
■pose among the small band of Ulrich's adherents 
le equality which reigaed among them. All 
ions seemed eSaced here \ Hildemuod Dahn, 
thrown iu his lob with that of the banished 

rise or fall with him, waa received as readily 
had been of noble birth by all in Hohentwiei, 

1 small, it was a goodly company, for there wei-e 
<f some of the best and bravest of Wurtemberg, 
eral had brought thither their wives and sons ' 
nghtera, and there was not a more gallant or 

\ little court in Germany than that within the 
f the old castle of Hohentwiei. Nowhere could 
und have been at a better school for grace aiid 
and in few indeed would he have seen such 
,t devotion and self-restraint. He had been 
1 by the Duke with cordiality which won his 
heart, and held the office of his body squire,- — 
readily acknowledged to be his by right, since it 
lown that thanks to him the Duke had escaped 
,re laid for him by the Swabian League. 
: monk had a private interview with Dlrioh ; bnt 
not long before all the little knot of friends who 
his fortunea were called into consultation. TJlrich 
I secrets froni these tried and faithful friends, 
every one of whom waa an exile and landless for 
e, though they needed but to make submission to 
chduke to regain their possessions. Weal and 
ire shared with them, even the youngest, and this 
rtly the secret of their boundless devotion to the 
lio treated them aa one with himself. Hildemund 
is place with the rest when they wen 
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to oonnsel. Tonng aa he still was, he bad already, in 
the years spent at Hohentwiel, struck many gallant 
blows for tlie Dake ; and if he sat low at the coansel 
board it was only on account of his youtb, and the eons 
of Graf Eberatein, younger still, sat below him. 

The monk looked from face to faco as t*"><T t^nV \\c.\r 
places, scanning each, and he bent his he 
if in approval. 

'My Lord Dnke, if men count yon po< 
err,' he said. ' I know not in all Christent 
who can count so many gallant friends as 
here.' 

' Rightly said,' answered TJlrich, as li 
over each conntenance, tnmed to him with 
smile. ' The best of Wiirtemberg is here 
the Duke can be so ill a man as his fo 
him, if ho can win and keSp Kuch men as 
good friends and brothers- in- arms all, hea 
Amolph has to say. It wonld seem that 
to believe that the clergy of my duchr lov 
whom it has pleased the Emperor and the 
over them. I was rather King Stork th 
but there are storks and t^torks. It might 
welcome King Stork the First back agai 
you will guess, without certain conditionf 
father, your tale.' 

It was a tale which aroused stormy 
which Ulrich listened in silence, glancing 
at the monk with a slight smile. If Fi 
were disappointed at tbe resolution man 
to do without the aid of the clergy than t( 
price of humiliating concessions, his pale a 
countenance gave no sign of emotion. 

'Ton hear, holy father,' Ulrich said, 
friends here speak as I myself had tji 
Willing are we to yield somewhat^ and re 
jnat grievances when we again rule our d 
to the crippling of our rightful power. ' 
cowl shall never dictate to Ulrich of 
Nay, no more; you have our answer; be 
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all whom it may concern. But now I have something 
more to say. It would seem, my lords and gentlemen. 
Imperial master and his brother seek to biot 
name and family, a,tid in answer to the 
noes of my fair brotlier of Bavaria, the Arch- 
ihown so much gracions favour as to offer my 
1 pliice among the iadie.-t who wait on hia wife : 
ike with a haughty, smiling scorn, and a deep 

mormiir replied. 

;(ioh offer tbe Princess Sabic* replied that she 
mer take her daughter by the hand and go 
■ead,' said tbe low voice of the monk. 
Iiat I thank her; she spoke well,' said Ulrich, 
[6 dark clond came ou his face which any 
f hia wife always called up. 
scarce to tell as this that your highness keeps 
ud Max von Schweiafnrt, the oldest and most 
n of his followers, 
laughed Ulrich, ' I had scarce dared to call 

the wine cnp for so small a cause, old toper, 
; when Hildemnnd here was singing; for next 
iiig is dear to thee. Well, thou ebalt have thy 
thy song again speedily, but there are tidings 
. for all our wit if ever we are to see my 

Christopher again without a shaven crown. 
you all to that ? ' 

my lord ! ' esclaimed several voices. ' Prince 

er would enter the cloister ? ' 

no case of would, my friends— who asks that 

Tbe Emperor likes ill the stir that Bavaria 
e touching the poor lad's rights, and it has 
e Imperial mind that it were well to have him 
e Alps, into a Spanish cloister, so I learn.' 
lited for an answer from the amazed and. 

in the traitorous plot ! ' they mattered. ' My 
hing must not be.' 

. must not be,' said Ulrich, lifting his head, 
voice deepened with profound indignation. 
.hing that they have wrought such foul ill 
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agftiiist the father as never yet did ]>rince brook, bat 

they woald end my line in a cloister 'i Bury the hope 

of Wiirtemberg in » monk's cowl ! C 

boy mast sure be a pnncely lad and 

bad not feared him. Know yoa tbi 

very year be learned anght of me, 

much as knew whether I were living 

was all kept from him. But best bo 

not heard the alanders that mini 

against me ! ' 

The Duke spoke with indescribabl 

' Had he not been heard to say h 
and life rather than give up Wiirten 
come to this pass,' said the motik. 

' It was well said ! ' exclaimed 
' Have you seen him, father P ' 

' I have,' answered the monk, brie: 

' What like is he ? Did you have 

' I had, else wonid he know nut 
his noble father.' 

' So ! ' saidUIrich, much surprised 
risked you ho much ? How came you i 

* I was sent on business of our abl 
the clergy of Wiirtemberg, as I lj 
have smalt cause to uphold the Arc 
the monk, in the same low, passi 
TJlrich langbed. 

' I understand thee now. And a n 
a moment for secret words.' 

Father Arnolph made no reply i 
change ever seemed to come on the 
conntenance, in which the dark and 
seemed living, bat to the repeated 
knights as to what the yonng pri 
answered, ' Tall and fair, much li 
squire,' looking at Hildemnnd ; ' but 
and curly, such as my lord here had 
Emperor jests thereat, and says am 
that be will have it cut so short tha 
shall not know him again.' 
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' How heard yon that, monk P ' asked Max von 
Sohweinfurt, bluntly. 

■ Father Arnolph did not appear to hear, and TJlrich 
th a bitter smile, ' Dost need to ask ? Do not 
sts hear all that men say ? nay, all they think ? 
ow to save the boy, and hinder that the long 
II not under the cloister scissors ? ' 
re was a silence of deep perplesity. 
e Prince's escort will go by way of Tyrol. 
;hey will spend a nigbt at St. WillibtJd, a cloister 
rder,' said the monk, suggestively. 
U the brotherhood aid bini to escape ? ' asked 
eagerly. ' Ho, they will not compromiae them- 

inredly not, bat if any plan were devised, and 
boured there who was friendly to him, he might 
ich of the Prince.' 
le,' said Ulrich, looking round ou the faces 

turned to him. ' But whom to send ? Kay, 
our blunt toDgue would toll all, and you, 
in, and Begensbnrg, and every knight hero, 
ne of yon has looked my enemies too often in 

not to be recognised at once ! ' 
10 ia in command of the party ? ' asked Eberafcein. 
if Redwitz,' the monk answered. 

! He has a keen eye ; he would know me at 
'et surely I can aid in this matter, for though my 
9 in Wnrtemberg, where Archduke Ferdinand 
ously pleased to care for them in my stead, I 
mght up aa a child in Tyrol, and my foster 
and all his kin would risk their lives did I but 
1 my finger to them. If the Prince could but 
heir moantain home he should be so hidden that 
t the eagles shonld know where he abode.' 

lord,' began Hildemund, eagerly, but blushed 
mmered, abashed at having ventured to speak 
Iraost all were older than he. 

ill,' said Ulrich, smiling encouragement, 'say on. 
t save the son as once tbon didst the father P ' 
monk looked keenly for an insla,nt at Hildeinund. 
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'If it migbt be, my lord.' 

'Well, thoB art ever ready- witted. Wl 
device ? Wilt read him, too, a fable F ' 

' My lord, if I went as a glcemaD percbam 
gain access to the Priiice in tbe convent wl 
reverend father spote, and make known to 
means of escape.' 

' Gleemen, and such as they, would scan 
hospitality witbin such walls,' olwerved Ebei-s 

TJIrich looked at the monk, who answered 
question witb, ' If a gkeman chanced to co 
time when the Prince was harboured at St. W 
would scarce be turned away. It is aCbristi 
shelter the poor and needy.' 

There was a faint, unmistakable irony in 
Graf Eberstein glanced at him, and said as, 
next neighbour, ' Who is this monk ? ' 

' I know not, anymore than you, but sure 
devil dwells under his cowl ! Whoever he be 
of whose wit and craft the convent thinks li 
be were not bero,' answered the noble addreM 

' Even if thoa hadst speech of him, the bi 
would scarce let him escape out of their 
blame fall on them,' said Ulrich, looking at 
who bent his head assentinglj. 

' If the party spend the night at St. Wil 
will make a midday halt at Grunau,' said Graf 
' and could tKe Prince once escape thence 
iioon be where even the long arm of Charles 
not reach him.' 

' The heir of Wiirtemberg must not be h 
cloister,' said Max von Schweinfart ; 'but, 
monk, neither must he nsurp his father's seal 
not bave it.' 

' It is Ulrich, not Christopher, that we 
Father Amolph, 

'Did you think bo wLenyoii came here, he 
asked Ulrich, with a smile. 

' I think wo now,' he answered unmoved. 

'Who will form the escort?' asked oneoft 
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Vta Redwitzand Holienberg uud one or two others 
lamed, and young RegeusbiTg and Wolfgang von 
icnberg, doubtless, for, except Redwitz, no one 
'a the aim of tbo jouruey, and tlie Emperor would 
it seem as if the Prince and one or two young 
anionawentout to see anotlior part of his dominions. 
Who is this Wolfgang von Lichtenbergp ' askod 
von Suhweinfurt. 

The son of tlie lynx,' answered Ulrich ; ' hast for- 
n ? But 1 knew not that this Graf had risen to 
favour with Austria that his wolf'Cub sttoald be 
honoured.' 

le knowa how to climb,' answered Father Aruolph, 
t- 

t would seem so. Is the son like the father"? ' 
sTay, indeed. Rather will he one day overthrow all 
kbhcr's schemes, for he is sullen and dogged, bnt 
it and dull. Tou know him, Junker ? ' said Father 
Iph suddenly to Hildemund. 

I have seen him formerly,' said Hildemnnd, eur^ 
I. ' How gnesaed yoii that, father ? ' 
,f you. would keep yonr thoughts to yonrself you 
learn to rule your looka, young sir.' 
'. will try. Did you say I was like the Prince ? ' 
Somewhat, seen fi-om afar.' 

Dheii he shall steal away as the gleeman. Tlie 
le will be tbund or made,' said Hildemund, with a 
^e^tainty wfaich raised the spirits of his hearers ; 
ie Dake laid bis hiind on. bis shoulder, and said in 
'ered tone, ' Be not hasty to pledge thyself, dear 
L ; thou canst play the part, for though thoa haat 
^he sweet boy's pipe which caught mine ear at 
I Anna, thou hast hut changed the lark's voice for 
>f the thrusb. But bethink thee, this matter may 
liberty, if not life.' 

Hy lord, let that go. I have little to fear, bat if it 
d go ill with me, I would ask yonr highness to send 
jious message to my mother, and when Wiirtem- 
is yours again, to do right to one you know of 
3y my word as duke and knight I will,' answered 
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TTlrich, 'but I have not so many friends that I can 
afford to lose any ; ' and then, as if desirous to shake 
off anxious thoughts, he turned to the monk and said, 
'We will speak again of these matters; but now 'tis 
late, and our ladies wait — and our meat also.* 

' It does, my lord,' said Max von Schweinfurt. 

' Aye, I can see thou art hard set, man ! * laughed 
the Duke. ' I have noted well enough thy rueful 
countenance this hour past, but thy stomach can better 
wait than such business as this of oui*s. Come, my 
lords.' 

They passed into the hall, and several ladies entered 
by another door, and all discussion of serious matters 
was put aside while the servants carried the meat round 
and filled the cups with wiue. The chase was talked 
of, and arms, and politics, though nothing touching 
Wurtemberg was said, and the new way to India was 
spoken of, and the increasing audacity of the Turks, and 
the death of the Elector of Saxony. Ulrich seemed 
unwilling to leave the board, and lingered after the 
meal was done, joining in the general conveisation, and 
often addressing Father Amolph with the frank and 
winning graciousness which none knew better how to 
show, and which had a peculiar charm in one so manly 
and stately as Ulrich. The monk made little response, 
but watched keenly all that passed, as one who had to 
bear back a full report to those who sent him. Ulrich 
was well aware how closely he was being studied, 
but he showed by no word or look that he knew it, 
although deeply conscious of how much would depend 
on the impression made upon this ecclesiastical am- 
bassador. 

* My lord, is the afternoon to pass without song ? ' 
asked one of the ladies present, as a pause and lull in 
the flow of talk occurred. 

' Not so ! This holy father, to whom I would fain 
show such poor honour as lies in our power shall judge 
how our Hildemund here is fitted to play the part he 
would assume,' said Ulrich. ' Thy zither, my squire. 
Who would think what rare sounds a cunning hand 
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can draw oat of bo rude an iostrument ? I love ODr 
zither; only a true German band can deal with it.' 

Hiiiiemund sought his zither, and the Dake con- 
tinued, to Father Arnolph, ' 1 know not how we ahonld 
have passed many a stonriy evening and weary day 
' ' ' these walla, bat for my yonng sqaire'a music. 

give UB of thy best, dear lad ; yet how to choose 

all ai^e best ? ' 

3t ua have the hnnter's lay, and we will join in 

arns,' said the eon of Gi-af Eberstein, and Ulrich 

1 assent. 

ave these BoogB reached your ears, father, or do 

ot pierce through cloister walls ? ' said the Duke, 

ringing notes died away. 

o where one wilt, they are kuown and snug, my 

ye, these many years past, yet no one, save indeed 
uire of mine, has any guess who their maker is, 
[ildemund will tell nunght; no, not to pleasure 

Idemuud shook his head, smiEing, and laid a 

''ell, ono more lay. Give us tliat one, so straugely 
d sweet, tliat it might make a man's eyes wet, 
! need feel no shame — " The swallows flit rouud 
ii-ienstein." ' 
es, yes, there is none sweeter,' cried several 

Idemund chauced to look at the monk as Ulrich 
and saw him start violently ; his pale faco 
1, and his eyes glowed as he turned them on the 
, so that they almost ucemed to scorch like live 
It waa as if ho had saddeuly seized a long 

Thy, wbei-efore delay tiius ? What is amiss ? ' 
the Duke, surprised by Hi Idemund' a sudden 
and change of countenance ; ' art weary ? ' 
o, my loi-d,' answered Hi Idemund, collecting 
If, but not witli much sncceas. 
hon boat not done thyself or the aoug justict),' 
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Observed TJlrich, as the tender, wistful air came to an end. 
*Thou art tired; I knew not how late it was. We 
must hold council again what order to take. . . . Max, 
I have need of thee. Good-night, my lords and ladies. 
Father, my good lord of Eberstein will gnide you to 
your chamber.' 

*Nay, ray lord, if this young squire will be my 
guide it suffices,' said the monk, and Ulrich noted 
something forced and strange in his voice, though the 
emotion which his face had betrayed was but momen- 
tary. 

* Be it so. Hildemnnd, see that onr worthy guest be 
duly cared for. Come, my Max.* 

The Duke left the hall leaning on the shoulder of 
his oldest and trustiest follower, who said with his 
usual gruff freedom : 

* Can we trust yon shaven crown, my lord ? ' 

' Aye ; it is for his interest to play us fair. Max, 
my good star must have moved Ferdinand of Austria 
to meddle with the privileges of the clergy in my duchy ! 
The tide has turned at last.* 

He spoke with proud confident triumph, as one who 
felt himself again master. 

* I think so too, my lord.' 

* I know it, good friend, and here is the proof. The 
lynx of whom we wot, who has climbed from height to 
height until his son is among the favoured at the Em- 
peror's court, yet sees it well after plotting and 
planning my ruin all these years, to whisper in all 
secrecy the scheme concerning my son unto the monks, 
that it may be borne unto mine ear. What think you 
of that ? He must tremble sore for his Wiirtember^ 
lands, methinks. N'ow, if 1 fail once more, he has 
Court favour, and if I regain my duchy, he has laid 
me under a debt unto him. Is it not well devised ? 
Aye, truly, the tide has turned, and I am as glad for 
the sakes of my true and faithful followers as mine 
own. We have gone through many a storm of ill- 
fortune shoulder to shoulder. Max ! But I would I 
could see my way as to the boy Christopher. Saved he 

8 



4 
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\ yet I like ill to risk Hildemnrd Datn, who is 
rh as dear aa a Bon to me. All these years bo 
ered my sad hours, and believed in better timee, 
:ed nothing bnt to be near me, and for gnerdoti 
lis life.' 
a good cause, my lord, and what conld any ask 

he do this thing and return with my son, I will 
him before I embrace my own boy,' said Ulrich, 
jmething of hia old impetaosity. ' Ebersteiii 
ss win aocompany him and move the peasants 
lan to aid in the having away of Christopher.' 
ill they do it, my lord ?— the Tyrolese are ever 
Auatria,' said Max. 

ire is Eberstein himself—- answer that, yon who 
lie people, Graf,' said Ulrich. 
yal they are, but I can answer for some that 
ve me better than Charlps,' replied Eberatein. 
ay or another I can compass the flight if only 
Qce be warned and willing, and tberrin Hilde- 
inst play his part.' 
ink you ho will get the chance at St, Wilii- 

e monk will see to that,' said Ulrich ; and ro 
lOWQ was the rapid communication and nnani- 
fltion BmoTif!^ convents of the same order, so 
jle and vast the power that the ecclesiafitical 
us wielded, that there was no doubt that, if 
ose to forward an interview between Hildemnnd 
Prince, means would oertainly be fonnd, with. 
shadow of suspicion falling on anyone con- 

lemnnd had accompanied Father Amolph, who 
3e ail offers of service with n hasty sternness 
iisconcertcd him, thongb the look which he had 
id had prepared him for something strange, 
nng man, answer me as yonr sonl is dear to 
said, grasping Hildemnnd's arm, and lookinp 
face. 'Whence had yon that lay of the Marien- 
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' From him who made it,' 

' I knew it. He lives then yet,' said Pat^"' 
catching his breath, while a look which 
been exceeding joy or escecdirg pain, or b 
flashed across hia countenance. Toa need 
his name — he made and ftan^f it himself as 
ing at Marienstein — he is Ulfric von Licht 

' Ulfric , . . von Lichtonborg ! Is tha 
How do JOQ know this, father? Do yc 
that he is ' 

' A leper ! Aye, indeed, I know it'rigl 
the monk, with a langh so straDge that 
drew liack, believing he had to do with 
thongh he knew tlie next instant that this ' 
be. ' Where is thif luper ? ' 

' I may not toll you. How can I fell 
woald have me name his hiding-place ? ' 

' His hiding-place ! Aye, he has indeed 
aelf hut too well, since never could I learo a 

' He has ever shrunk from the eye of m 
more easily starve than accept a dole. I g 
clerk, and perhaps noble, but — a Lichteobe 

Hildemund could not master hia aston 
wonder. ' Lichtenbei^ ! ' he repeated. 

' Even 80, the nephew of Graf Unprech 
his lands and revenues. The elder ne 
battle — ^in an evU day for the younger, w 
chance had not been now — » leper.' 

' I understand you not, father.' 

' I know, that, young sir,' answered the . 
same scoffing and enigmatical tone. 'It 
you did not disdain this wretched ontcaafc? 

' Outcast and leper though he be, never 
or nobler spirit dwell in any breast.' 

'Therein yon apeak truly. WouM 
thought that any could be found who for 
hurl hira from a fair and honoured life intt 
of misery as ft man would scarce wiaii ti 
foe i Would you have thought so, I ask j 

' X know of one who would, if he gainei 
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Yon guess the tale ? ' said tho monk, aa- 

I only know that Gbaf Lichtenberg would 
aught which gave him wealth and power — 
it spear or poison.' 

Lichtenberg ! I deemed yon meant another 
is ever ready to move ill deeds, and make 
instmmenta. The evil one himself is scarcely 
ibtle tempter. But this concerns you not. 
say again, where to find Ulfric. Evil waa 
f him and me that we met; long years have 
nee in prayer and penance, and fonnd no 
lor ever shall until Ulfric has heard and 
all. Pardoned ! If indeed he can, then I 
re that H<?aven has mercy even for me.' 
ke with a passion the more intense for being 

lot fell yon — I may not, without the leave of 
ay, hear me ! Herr Basil, Pfarrer of Ilzthal, 
if it he well you hare speech of him. ■ Ask me 
, touches my honour to betray Ulfric'a secret.' 
jfool!.yon know not what yon do in thus 
me,' said the monk gloomily. ' Not for me 
Th it be no light thing to hinder a sinner 
sing his soul, but Ulfric — Ulfric, mark yoa 
ay for the tale I have to tell with his heart's 

innd stood in great perplexity. ' If I live 
rom the errand on which I am bound I will 
nd tell him what you have said, unless indeed 
lek Herr Basil without delay.' 
not go to Dzthal nor anywhere without con- 
superior,' said Father Amolph, the fire dying 
5ypa, and a deep despondency spreading itself 
unttnance, a.'* he suddenly recollected be was 
agent. 'I had forgotten — all seemed gone 
:it that dark past. I know not if I shall gain 

when it is to confess a sin and ease a bar- 
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'Oh, yonug sir! do j-ou think we religioas oonnt 
Huoh matters so weighty 'i I counsel yon not to see the 
cloister as closely as I have done. I enl 
for a great sin and work oat my aalvat 
soon fonnd I had ti keen wit and knew 
serve the Church, and I have done bo, 
Bonl .... Go to Ilzthal ! A private 
a wrong black as hell, to ask pardon 
wronged, is of small matter; were it 
interests of our order, or our monast^ii 
done right speedily.' 

There was a panae. ' To come a 
baffled I ' ho muttered ; then aloud — ' 'W 
Pfarrer of whom yon spoke ? ' 

The tones were touched with the ingi 
of the monk for the secular priest. 

' The best man I ever knew,' answe 
warmly. 

' Ah ! ■ The intonation of disdain 
able, and Hildemund resented it. ' Tes 
the best — a man who conid not harboni 
thought, and who, if he erred, would err 
rather than any fault.' 

' And so would do the more liari 
Amolph. 

' Never saw I one like him, except ind 
said Hildemund, eye and voice sofl«ni- 
that beloved name. ' When he speaks c 
and the world unseen it is as if he were 
told of a country seen with his own ey^ 
of which he knew well, and one mnst 1 
he eays because he knows the truth ther 

'Ah ! ' said the monk again, but in a 

'I would I could sec him again ! ' ] 
tinned, stirred by the thoughts of his 
those there. ' And I shall when I do yt 

' Aye — when ! ' said the monk. 

It did not strike Hildemund that he < 
he would ever return from his perilo 
' Only tell me what to say,' he added. 
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' 'hon dost do mine errand. Bay tbat he who in 
[d was Thomas Knades the leech. . . . No, I 
i the tale myself. If I can hut inclice the Dnke 
1 what we ask .... Snrejy be innst see how 
hopes rest on the support of the clergy ! ' 
: Duke wili not yield more than he sees good 
ir threat or promise,' said Hildemand. ' He 
rhen to jfive way and when to stand fast,' 
', ho has learno<1 tliat leason. I saw it while we 
ngether, and T laid before him the offers and 
1 wlierewith I am charged. The hasty yonth 
ce threw away his throne baa grown into a noble 
t is the father whom Wiirtemberg needs, not 
I say it not to flatter TTIrich's ear, as yon 
e added, with a low scoffinjf langh. ' As I noted 
ago, yon have not learnfid the first art of 
ir yonr looks wonjd not so readily betray yon, 
a binsb ! never saw I conrtisr blush before ! 
\ a girl's trick ! ' 

c no conrtier,' said Hildemnnd, angry at feeling 
mr rise more and more at the gibing tone, 
idering whether this conld be the same man 
1 but now stood before him in an agony of 

irein you are right, for a conrtier ninst know 
stoop and flatter, and lie smoothly, and tate 
id gibe sweetly, and make fair show of devoiion 
rd, while all the while he schemes for hip own 

ee.' 

know noaghfc of snch arts in Hohentwiel. We 
ot be Bcorjied by Ulrich or by ourselves,' said 

i what does this banished Dnko ofTer thus 

to bind men to a losing canso ? ' 

connts us as friends,' said the young man, a 
idling in his frank eyes. ' For these who know 
Iricb, this is meed enough.' 
; many paint him blacker than the fnnl fiend,' 

monk. ' Know yon that ? Is there no tmth 
n tales, tbon loyal squire ? ' 
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'I need not seek to hide TChat yoa ram 
wpII ; there are dark things in the Dul 
those who have none to repent cast atones 
Hildemnnd, ttnd saw, not without satisfac 
thruat made Father Arnolph wince and frc 
has nobly redeemed tht'm ; where would j( 
more gallant and goodly prince in all Gi 
seems to me that one who lias groatly fallei 
strength to rise and go forward, though c 
deed, and knowing that for all his sorrow 
undo it, ia nobler than he who being little 
never fallen.' , 

' Deem yon so ? ' said the monk, with si 
ness ; bat the next instant he added, in the 
which had already angered Hildemnnd, ' ^ 
a clerk, fair sir; such a ready tongno i 
would surely lead to high preferment 
What ! yon miHlike m,y harmlesti jest ? 
would have thought yon so hot ? Well, ] 
be left in peace. Fair dreams to yon ; get ti 
and I will to prayer.' 

Hildemnnd went away angry and ast 
could hardly yet grasp the fact that the 
Bschthal was Graf Lichtcnberg'e nepht 
consin. Dornroschen ! The leper's blood 
veins too ; one day that fatal taint might 
her as well as him. He knew not whenci 
came, and recoiled from it as if it were sai 
returned, and filled him with a passion of h 
_fear. He felt as if he mast seek her, ani 
his arms and protect her from this and i 
could threaten her. The thought of her 
maidenhood, no longer a child, yet meeti 
the fearloBs, childish affection which had d 
each year possessed him. He knew then 
never consciously realised before, that comi 
Dornroschen was dearer to him than a 
besides — nay, that if he saw her, like Ull 
tenbei^, an outcast, abhorred by all othe 
be, not less, but if this were possible, mon 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



had been discaseed and rejected at Hobent- 

Hildemund took hia way to Tyrol, accom- 
Graf Eberstein, who amiertook to fnrnisfi 
scape, were Prince Christopher once oat of 
of hia gnard, if but for half an hour. He 
t on ready and un questioning aid from the 
had looked on him through his early child- 
ther and son, and with whom, during later 
a on Tisita to bia kindred in Tyrol, he bad 
ffectionate intercourse ; but the difficulty 
3w to fionvey to the joang Piince a warning 
iger, and int«lligence that frienda were at 
a mnst be Hildeniund's task, Hildemnnd 
trust to some happy chance, but he was one 

whom Boch chances are apt to offer them- 
bia hopefulness sustained that of hia mnch. 
)ss sanguine companion. They turned their 
le sparkling Zelierlake, and distant Bregenz, 
their way as rapidly aa they could to the 
Jera so as to precede the Prince and hia party, 
movements Father Arnolph bad seemed 
informed. Graf Eberatcsin avoided the beaten 
.11 places where he waa likely to meet with 

friends or kindred, and condncted Hilde- 
e house of his foster parents, hale old folka, 
!d him with rejoicing, and treated him as an 

a hearty frank affection which amnfied and 
[ildemund, accustomed aa he waa to view him 
le graveat and most high-born of the nobles 
fiel. Eherstein hiniself seemed another man 
untain home; he looked ten years yonnger, 

thought, and jested and langhed with his 
arentfl and their sons and daughters as if he 
■a or anxieties weighing him down. Hilde- 
Mrdially received aa hia companion, and the 
iheir coming was discQssed without reserve. 



J 
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To these Tyroleae, devout, but paasiou; 
dom, the plot to entrap the young Prii 
appeared moDatroiiB ; to a man they 
defeat it. From thom Hildemnnd ' 
Himtial fair at Grdnan would take plac 
which it was probable the troop wo 
the little town, and though this niad 
fugitive to steal away nanoticcd, on tli 
bustle and stir and the numbur of stn 
the valley might Tavour escape. All t 
Willibald were sure to make Griinau tl 
before Tindertakiug the next long and ( 
there, if anywhere, the attempt mnst 1 

'The monk's garb would cover thf 
none could guess at what it conceal 
yoncgest of the brothers, who had 
heart and soul into the discussion. 

' 'Twere not hard to cast it rom 
some dark comer of the church,' si 
' and then he might pass forth nnmarli 
half an hour we would have him ot 

' SaidlnotsoP' aaidEberstein,tnrn 
' That half hour must be gained,' 
resolutely, and. he put on the gleen 
hitherto he had not needed to assut 
zither took his way towards St. Wi 
Seppi, until the abbey came iu sight, . 
meadows and orchards, under the 
clothed with pine woods, above which 
. raised their noble heads. Like Sant 
one of those abbeys where the m,onks v 
lodged than many a prince. It liad 
interests ; its inhabitants wei'O busy i 
mixing in politics, and trading with t 
chants wlio came to buy the produce • 
fiocks. Its prelate had his banquet 
halls like -a. prince, and kept all but w 
a lai-ge sabaidy had Charles V. had f 
and many of hia soldiers were aerii 
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lands, but tiib dcma,nd3 bad become more and more 
peremptory as they (jjew heayier, and the prelate had 
takeu counsel with his cli^jiter and with other conveuts 
er how a check might bo found for tho ever, 
jower of Ifapshu"g. 'J'hat Arcliduke Ferdi- 
following 111 his brother's steps, and levying 
ontbe convents of Wiirtemberg strengthened 
re of the order that Aualriii should annex 
tatea to her dominions. 

nund lingered until he saw the little troop ap- 
the abbey gates ; and let them overtake and 
as he sat by the wayside, touching his zither, 
bnntain where a clear streamlet poured into 
sin from a wooden spout, above which st«od a 
nre of St. WilUbald. The leader of tho party 
ble, past middle age, with grizzled hair and 
ibtlcss Graf Redwitz, and beside him rode a 
jse fair locks and gallant bearing marked him 
'nke TJlrich's son. Hildemand'a heart beat 
; the sight of him. He was conversing gaily 
" Redwitz, and glancing round as if all the 
ts and sounds were full of enjoyment to him ; 
rat time he had the sense of freedom, and no 
t himself within a gilded cage. There was 
; deeply pathetic in his jovoue unconscious ncss 
'et aim in this journey. He noted Hildemnnd, 
dj throwing him a silver piece, as he held up 
and looked s a pplioatingly at him. Some half 
otlemen followed, among whom Hildemond 
recognised Wolfgang von Liolitenberg, not 
ho black and white plume and scarf which 
colours of his house, but hj the round dark 
ei' straight thick brows, and the sullen and 
:pre8sion of countenance. Ejicept that years 
ijed the boy into a man, Wolfgang was little 
Hildemund hoped that he himself was less 
jtified. He had said nothing to anyone of tho 
nger which he knew would tireuten him when 
that Wolfgang would be of the party, but he 
aware of it. Wolfgang would not forget a 
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gmdge, and if he recognised Hildemnnd he wonld 

esaaKAXj find nieanB to gratify it. Hildemund saw hia 

eyea turn upon him, bat tliere waa no rec< 

their haughty gaze. He liad not his father' 

eyus for a luce ouce beheid. Graf Licbtenberg 1 

seen through Hiidfimuiid's disguise in an ii 

the alow mind of Wolfgang had not realiai 

years which had made himself into a man h: 

nincb for hia boy enemy, whom ho still thoi 

the slim lad who withstood him in the ua 

Burgstein. Attendants followed with pauk 1 

a number of mtn-at-arma completed the fci'o 

rode slowly, as if their lioraos were tired, a 

mund reached the abbey gates almost as soo 

well pleased both at having attracted the Prii 

tioQ, and at having eneonnt^red the gaze of 

without rousing snspicion. Other wayfa 

aaking admiasion, for the approaching fair 

brought a great concourse of strangers to 

but Hildemund almost doubted, in spite 

Amolph's assurance, whether one of the h 

deapised caste of gleemen would be admitted 

stalely precinuta, but to bla request for a nigh 

the port*r answered, ' Though indeed wo eel 

thy craft, yet our lord abbot has bidden to-dt 

morrow admit all who crave hospitality, S( 

promise to pray for the soni of our reverend 

now at point of death. Enter then, and pi 

Lady and St. Willibald for his peace, Yond 

right, is the hospiti'um.' 

Hildemund entered accordingly. He cot 
(connect this order as much with what Fathe 
had said as with the condition of the sub-pr 
felt sure that some opportunity wonld ofi'er u 
tor hia commnuication to Prince Christopl: 

fuesta were in the hospitium, though none 
egree ; these were housed elsewhere, but pi 
attendants of Graf Redwitz'a party appear 
listened closely to all they said, though putt 
as httle forward as possible. He learned bu 
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of importance, namely, that, as lie had hoped, they 
would halt at Griinau for a couple of hours before pur- 
suing theii* way over the Brenner pass. The next 
morning then would be the critical time. 

As in duty bound all in the hospitium attended 
vespers, and so did the young Prince and his party, to 
whom the abbot afterwards showed the treasures in the 
sacristy, the gold and silver vessels, the costly vestments, 
the great illuminated missals, and then pointed out all 
which was noteworthy in the church itself. Hildemund 
durst not venture into the sacristy, but he lingered 
before the altar of St. Willibald, in hopes of a word 
unnoticed with the Prince, and observed with what quick 
interest he listened and questioned, and how gay and 
untroubled his air was. Not a shadow of suspicion 
could have crossed his mind. Graf Redwitz attended 
him, and showed all due readiness to admire and 
reverence, but was never out of earshot for a moment. 
Hildemund wondered whether he now mistrusted the 
abbot, or was always equally vigilant. In either case it 
augured ill. As they approached the cha.pel where 
Hildemund knelt, he rose and stood respectfully aside, 
and the abbot stopped, without even appearing to 
perceive his presence, and began pointing out the story 
of the patron saint of the monastery, told in the richly 
coloured panes overhead, and Hildemund reverently 
drew a little nearer and listened too. The young Prince 
smiled and said, * Sure, 'tis the gleeman I saw near your 
gates by the roadside, reverend father. I had not 
deemed his craft so devout.' 

* All who receive our hospitality to-day are bound to 
pray for Father Friedraund, our sub-prior, who lies at 
the point of death, as I have already told your high- 
ness,' said the abbot. * It may be you would choose to 
hear him sing this evening ? If so, he will be much 
honoured.* 

Hildemund turned a bright and eager look towards 
the Prince, who, attracted by the frank and pleasant 
countenance of the young man so little his senior, 
answered smiling, ' Right willingly, my lord abbot. 
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Perchance it will be long ere I again hear a German lay. 
What say you, my lord of Redwitz ? Were it not a 
pleasant way to spend an hour ere we go to our beds ? ' 

* Surely, if it please your highness,' answered the 
Graf, who was desirous to show all deference to his 
charge until he had him safely within convent walls. 

* Music is ever dear to your ear.' 

* Methinks a gleeman must lead a merry life, and be 
welcome wherever he turns his steps,' said Christopher. 
' Is it not so, young minstrel ? ' 

' Yes, my lord, I have had many kind words from 
peasants and princes, in taverns or court, and many a 
token of goodwill,' said Hildemund, bringing the gold 
chain round his neck into view ; * here is one I am right 
proud of.' 

It was the chain which Ulrich had given him at Sanct 
Anna. The abbot took the opportunity of the Prince's 
attention being occupied, to ask some confidential ques- 
tion of Von Redwitz ; he spoke so low that the Graf 
had to bend forward and listen attentively to hear it. 

Christopher stooped down to see the chain closer, 
and Hildemund rapidly turned the golden medal which 
hung from it, and showed on the reverse side the three 
antlers which were the arms of Wiirtemberg. The blood 
flushed crimson in the cheeks of the young Prince ; he 
looked a keen, sudden question, which hildemund 
answered by a glance of warning, while he said aloud, 

* If it please your highness to send for me by-and-bye I 
will sing my best, though I am but a poor zither-player, 
and no meistersanger, like them of Niiremberg, whom 
all tongues praise so greatly.' 

The Prince nodded, and turned to the abbot with a 
question about the relics contained in the church, and 
Hildemund saw that he had been understood. The self- 
control and readiness shown by Christopher gave him 
good hope for the future. He went gaily back to the 
hospitium, and exchanged a friendly sign with the eager 
faces crowded at the windows of the convent school, to 
watch the guests who flocked to the abbey on this stirring 
day, an annual holiday, in honour of a visit paid to tho 
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abbey by Maximilian, the grandfather of Charles V., 
who granted the scholars a certain number of fishes and 
an extra holiday annuallj . They could not hope as much 
from the coming of Christopher of Wiirtemberg, but his 
arrival was an event ni their monotonous life, and all the 
toDsured lads^ destined for the priesthood from earliest 
years, or wilfal scholars, who were to return by-and-bye 
to the world, were watching for a glimpse of him. 

The banquet oflTered by Abbot Florian to his guests 
lasted long, and did not seem saddened by the illness of 
the suD-prior. Its luxury was tempered by strict de- 
corum ; this abbey knew nothing of the light and scan- 
dalous life too common in many, and the reader appeared, 
and gave all present an opportunity of being edified 
during good part of the meal. Only a limited number 
of the community were present ; some were absent on 
business connected with the convent, others were serving 
the parishes dependent upon it. The stately order which 
was observed made more of the suite than Wolfgang 
find the time pass very slowly, though rich dishes and 
noble wine abounded, and when at length the Latin 
grace had concluded the meal, they awaited drearily 
enough the prospect of several more long hours spent in 
this reverend company. Something had been heard 
among them of the gleeman, and the hope of some 
variety in the grave tranquillity of the evening was highly 
welcome. More than one of the younger knights 
privately besought Prince Christopher to demand his 
presence. He signed assent readily, for though to one 
early ripened by misfortune and a life which was but a 
veiled captivity, the conversation between the two men, 
the one a keen statesman, like Graf Redwitz, and the 
other a deeply-read and cultivated priest like the prelate 
of St. Willibald, was full of interest, he had his reasons 
for seeing the gleeman again, and his mind was full of 
the question how to speak unnoticed with him. He 
could not doubt that this minstrel had come here ex- 
pressly to meet him, sent either by that strange monk 
who had revealed so much to him a few montlls before, 
(>r perhaps by the father whose name no one ever spoke. 
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and whom he had not aeen since early childho 
spite of himself there was a preoccupied looi 
conntenance, though he had not been bred u 
Anatrian court witboat acquiring that art of coi 
his thou^ta in which Father Arnolpli had fomw 
mund deflcient. The abbot remarked it, and c 
to Graf Eedwitz in a lowered voice, ' My li 
princely guest wearies of our grave talk, which 
is not of his age, I wonld not that he thougL 
sojourn among us as a tedious time. How were 
conducted him over our library and schools? "Y 
is mnch that 1 would say to you were theei 
ears but occupied. Think yon indeed that tl 
Father ' 

'We are overheard, my lord,' said Graf 
hastily, and there was a moment's pause, ami 
the distant notes of a zither were audible, and 
singing. 

' 'Tib the gleeman in the liospitium,' said the 
' I marvel that Father Gabriel shonld permit it.' 

' Kay, now I think of it, did not the Prince \ 
bear him ? ' said Graf Redwitz, who was as dei 
continue the conversation as Abbot Florian ci 
' His voice and instrument might while away 
pleasantly enough, if it pleased yoa fo allow his pi 

The abbot hesitated a moment, then gave pet 
and Hildemand was sommoned, amid the unci 
eatisfaction of all the younger party. Abbot 
■was quite sincere in saying he wished for a priv 
versation with Graf Eedwitz, who conld boast i 
deeper in the Emperor's confidence than anyt 
and was well able to judge what the policy of CI 
was likely to be towards the Holy Sec. On tl 
hand, Von itedwitz was anxious to asccrta 
snpport tho great Benedictine houses in Aust 
likely to lend the Emperor in the vexed qui 
the relations between the house of Hapsburg an 
The conversation continued in a key inaudibl 
bnt the two immediately concerned, while Hil 
bowing low, awaii«d the Prince's commands. 1 
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wanderings about Thnringia had bronglit tim in con- 
tact manj a time with ench Ta{»tant minsfcrela as those 
whose part he had assumed, and he answered the care- 
losH qnestiona of the yonng nobles with readiness. No 
icion was aroused, though Wolfgang stared hard at 
ith a heavy, perpleied air, as if some recollection 
tin'icg in his mind, hut the effort to grasp it was 
md he turned away indifferently, Hildemnnd was 
rry to remember that he did not know one tnnu 
.nother, and probiibly had never deigned to listers 
songs for five minntes, even if he so much as 
jhat the Bannwai-t's son had a voice at all. 
I sang again and again, and the group aronnd him 
e more numei-ous, attracteil by his clear voice and 
handling of his zither. Although Graf Kedwita 
iring the course of the journey relaxed something 
first vigilance, as he became assured of the Prince's 
unsuspiciousness, he now glanced repeatedly 
Is him, for this was thefirst time that any stranger 
Ben allowed to approach him, but assured that 
g private was passing amid so many bystanders, 
re himself up lo the interest of the conversation 
■n him.'jelf and the abbot. 

th the Prince and Hildemund were occupied with 
Me thought ; time was passing, and no word could 
ihanged unheard. Unawares, one of the yonng 
standing by came to tlieir aid. 
lis is the first time I ever saw a zither close,' he 
it should need small skill to deal with so rustical 
rument,' 

liiuk you so, my lord P ' said Hildemund, smiling. 
t please you try ? ' 

B result of the attempt called forth *» shout of 
Br amid his companions, and one and another 
ly took the zither, and handled it with the same 
less. The ahbot and Von Redwitz looked round, 
tiled to hear the ]anght«r. 

'"ould your highness honour my poor instmment 
said Hildemund. ' Methinks you would find it 
oeile.' 
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'I fear it is lesi likely to flatter me than its maater,' 
aaid Christopher, with a smile, and lout and tone so 
strongly recalled hii father that Hildemnnd conld not 
forbear a bnght, pleased glance into his face as he said, 
' If yon would allow rae to show you how to hundln thn 
instrnment, my lord ; aec, you nmat slip on 
ring, and use it thus. Permit me to ahoi 
not so, but thus.' 

He put his hand upon that of the | 
Christopher felt a amall roll slid into his fiu) 

' Nay, my lords,' he said, looking up la 
the bystanders, ' give back ti little, I praj 
shall fail for very shamefacedness. This 
atrnment, a.t Bernhard there calls it, is more 1 
with than any lute or viol. I can make nt 
a cat miaciillirg his rival by night gives fi 
aa sweet. The thing is sure bewitched ! ' 

He pu.shed the zither back to Hildei 
general mirth and jesting, and throwing 

Eiece, turned away as if weary of tho amnse 
e would find means to read the warning i 
him, Hildemnnd did not doubt, and that h 
on it without hesitation, he hoped am 
Although he took no further notice of Hil 
ptood within hearing while one of the \. 
whither the gleeman was going, and Hildi 
tured a meaning glance aa he answered ths 
attend the fair at Griinau, anfl hoped to 
BncccBs there. 

Since he had seen the noble youth whom 
policy of Charles Y. had condemned to a < 
who was going so gaily and unsuspectingly t 
Hildemnnd wns doubly resolved to save him 
With earliest dawn he left the monastery 
his way to Griinan, meeting one of Graf 
foster brothers on the road, and aending 1 
aay that so far all went well. Rarly as the 
throngs of travellers beside Hildemand w 
road, and the holiday attire from many distr 
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that the wake of St. Willibald waa a great event The 
fair green valley, with its smiling pastures, and ita back- 
id of acowy monntains with ice-fields in their laps, 
Tay with women in velvet bodice.i, broad bate or 
kps, and bine aprons over darker skirts, and men 
Qch gayer attirf, their red waistcoats contrasting 
brown jackets and embi'oidered belts, and little 
es and gold tassela adorning their tall pointed hats, 
^mnnd noted wliat a fair, tall, fearless race they 
Elsewhere he hod aeon deep traces of the misery 
■d to high and low by the peasant war yet linger- 
)Lt it had hardly touched this valley, where serf- 
waa mild or unknown to the greatt r nnmber of the 
litants, who had never been CTOnnd down like the 
ingians and Pranconians. Kindly glances and 
itions were cast to Hilderaund as he passed, for 
were a people passionately fond of song and dance, 
, gleeman was highly welcome at such a time as 

he little village came in sight, the green-tiled tower 
i chnrch brighter than any meadow, while its little 
ooked as if a brond-brimraed hat had been clapped 

on its head. The clear stream which had accom- 
d Hildemund for several miles was here spanned 

bi'idge, whoso warder was exchanging greeting 
est with the passers-by. Booths had been erected 
I the clmrch, and their owners were busily setting 
leir ware.'!, with a little crowd of villagers looking 
Cnstomers vrere flocking in and out of the village 
fhich had for its sign St. Plorinn pouring a pail of 
■on a burning house, and a rude (''>uplet in the local 
it, declaring ' Home and goods trnst I to Florian'a 
. Should he not keep it, hiH bo the shame.' The bells 
I to prayer, as they had done ever since fonr that 
ing 1 the hnm of many voices floated on the air ; 
Is and relations from distant homes met and 
id each other ; new-comers kept appearing, sun- 
bathed the fresh sweet meadows, and the monn- 
slopca, and the glaciers far overhead, and little 
, which had lost their way in the pinewooda went 
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onrling and floating upward, and melted away and 

Hildeninnd was still too jonug and of too freah and 
buoyant a nature not to enjoy the bnsy, animated scene, 
though he knew the moment was as critical for himself 
aa for the Prince, and wondered more and more how 
Christopher was to escape unnoticed from anch a crowd, 
who doubtless would all have their eyes npon him. 
Hildemnnd did not know that nobles and princes had no 
especial interest in the eyes of the Tyroleao, natuial 
democrata, though admii'ably loyal, and that just then 
they cared more for their annual holiday than for any 
thing or anyone outside of it. 

While HUdemnnd looked ronnd him and calculated 
the chaacea of snccess, Prince Chnstopher was doing 
the same, with at least equal anxiety ^ tth the tirst 
ray of daylight, while his companions slept he had 
drawn forth and studied tho little scroll Hia pulses 
quickened as he saw it was signed by the father whose 
history had been so studiously kept from him, until 
Arnolph's revelation broke upon him. He could not 
haye told whether the thought came unbidden, or if the 
monk had suggested it, but thenceforward he had re- 
solved to escape from a captivity which, however dis- 
guised, was odious to him. He had welcomed this 
journey as partial freedom ; he learned that it was the 
path to life-long imprisonment. 

No directions aa to the method of flight could he 
given ; for these he must trust to mother wit and fortu- 
nate chance, but he guessed that the attempt m 
made at Grunan.' 

' My lord abbot,' he said, as he took leave 
prelate ; ' I wonid I could have attended High J 
this stately temple of yonrs, the more that to-da; 
B«dwitz tells me, we quit the soil of the fatherlan 
since it may not be, farewell ; I will hear MaE 
more in Germany at Griinati.' 

'You will do well, my son,' said the abbot, ai 
moauted and rode out of the abbey gates. 

It was atill early when they came to Qriini 
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Graf Redwitz hesitated whether or not to push on 
further. * It were better we rode forward,' he said, 
beckoning to one of the guides who accompanied the 
party. (Jhristopher sat sileut on his horse, looking on 
the gay and Hvely scene. He caught sight of Hilde- 
mund, standing near the church door, and playing on 
his zither, and then he looked to the monntains, with a 
wild longing to escape thither, and a cruel sense of help- 
lessness. 

* Well, then, since the next stage is so long, we had 
best feed the horses here,' said Graf Redwitz at last, as 
he threw his rein to an attendant. 

* Then will I keep my promise to the good abbot of 
St. Willibald,' said Christopher. * My lord, while you 
give such orders as you see fit, I will hear Mass.' 

* Do so, if it please yoar highness, and Junker Wolf- 
gang and Bernard von Grumbach will attend you,' said 
the Graf, turning to enter the little inn, where the 
crowd of guests left little room for his party, and small 
attention was shown when his name and rank were 
announced to the host, who evidently wished this dis- 
tinguished party miles away, instead of calling for 
especial attention when all the world wanted food and 
drink at once on the busiest day of the whole year. 

' Your highness is in time to see the picture of St. 
Gundula unveiled,' said Hildemund, as the Prince came 
up with the two young men deputed to attend him. 
It is shown once a year to the pious, and miracles are 
worked by it.' 

* Aye, so ? I am well pleased to have come at snch 
a time,' said Christopher, feeling this a good omen. 
* There is a prayer I would fain the holy martyr granted 
me.' 

* We shall scarce be able so mnch as to enter the 
vestibule,' said Bernard von Grumbach, a handsome 
young courtier, who looked at the throng crowding to 
the door of the church with dainty disgust. * Pah ! my 
lord, the very smell of these unsavoury churls turns my 
stomach.' 

♦ 

* Well, stay without then,' laughed the Prince. * Bu^ 
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thee a blessed medal, or the history of the holy samt at 
yonder stall, where the merchant has a fair blue-eyed 
daughter ; that is more to thy taste than telling thy 
beads.' 

' Fie, my lord, a peasant wench ! Tet I will profit 
by your grocioaa permiasion,' answered the yonng 
noble; 'the eyes are blue indeed, and ma 

' And you, Junker Wolfgang,' said CI 
longing to be rid of him also, but Wolfgang i 
easily to be shaken off.' 

' I would see the wonder-working picture, 
he said, with a perception that the Prince 
avoid his company, 

' Then bny a bleSRcd taper for us both 
enter,' said Christopher, pointing to a stall 
■wbere consecrated candles, rosaries, crncifixe 
like accompanimenta of an occaaion such as 
displayed. 

Wolfgang turned to do so, and the Prince 
to the vestibule of the church, crowded ' 
shippers standing and kneeling, while the spa 
was densely filled. 

' Is there room for one more worsbippei 
need to pray the holy saint's help ? ' said CI 
as he stood opposite the door in the scr 
divided this outermost part of the building 
interior, 

' Aye, sir,' was the answer, and the speal 
slightly, and allowed him to pass within. Stai 
against the screen he had the whole congregai 
him, closely packed in the ancient, dark oa 
and blocking up the nave and aisles. High 
almost over, and all faces turned with reveren 
towards the altar at the east end. No one had 
to waato on Christopher, and he too bent his 
prayed earnestly. When he looked up he 
Htldemund was standing beside him, and a \ 
of tall peasante immediately around, who I 
■whispered were friends. ' Yonr mantle. 
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Hildemnnd suided; *now throw this over yon, and 
make your way with Seppi as the crowd presses on 
after Mass to see the picture and hear the preacher 
discourse of it. See ! by yonder little side door.* 

It was with visible reluctance that the Prince 
assumed the monk's robe, rapidly flung about him. No 
one had seen tbe change of garb, no one was thinking 
of what passed in a remote and dark part of the 
church, the least envied position, except those in the 
secret, for the foster brothers of Graf Eberstein had 
friends and kindred in'Grunau who could be trusted at 
any pinch. 

Wolfgang had elbowed his way as far as the door in 
the screen, but could get no further, and stood there 
furious to find the crowd move no more for his com- 
mands and maledictions than one of their own rocks 
might have done. He paid small heed as to whether 
he hurt woman or child, and more than one shriek 
arose, but he could not advance a step. 

* You shall rue this, you saucy churls ! ' he ex- 
claimed, but no one heeded him ; the most solemn 
moment in the service was at hand, and a deep hush of 
reverence and awe absorbed the crowd. Not without a 
certain sense of religion, Wolfgang could not help 
being impressed, and stood quietly where he was until 
the preacher mounted the pulpit near the high altar, 
and unveiled the miraculous picture, the fame of which 
attracted annuail crowds to Griinau. Close-packed as 
the crowd was, the eagerness to see and approach made 
all move a little forward, and Wolfgang could enter the 
interior of the building. At first he forgot all about 
Prince Christopher, in his curiosity about the likeness 
of St. Gundula, a work of early art so dark Jmd in- 
distinct that it had to be taken altogether on trust. 
When the discourse, which related her history and her 
miracles ended, there was a general movement; many 
left the church, others knelt at the various altars, 
especially that of the martyr of the day ; a great 
number crowded to the confessionals. Wolfgang had 
looked several times for Christopher, but could see 
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nothing of him. Now, at last, he caught sight of the 
green mantle at the further end of the church, near a 
confessional; doubtless the Prince was awaiting his 
turn. Wolfgang began to think of dinner, and wonder 
how long the Prince's devotions would continue. His 
companion now joined him, and after a short prayer he 
looked round and said, ' How much longer tarry you 
here ? Where is the Prince ? Gi*af Redwitz bids me 
come and dine ; he has waited a good half hour.* 

* I was even now thinking of that very thing,' said 
Wolfgang, *but the Prince was waiting his turn at 
yonder confessional.' 

* But where then is he ? * 

* He rose but now, and passed behind the altar ; he 
is praying at some shrine, I take it. I saw his green 
mantle just now.' 

The church was still very full, and they advanced 
slowly through the groups kneeling and standing about, 
looking for the Prince. 

'He must have left the church while we passed 
behind the altar,' said Yon Grumbach, perplexed; * come 
on, Graf Redwitz will be ill-pleased. He loves not to 
wait for any man.' 

They hastened to the inn, where the Graf awaited 
them in considerable impatience.' 

* Know you not how late it grows ? ' he exclaimed 
as they entered ; * where is the Prince ? ' 

* Is he not here, my lord P ' 

' Here ! no, else I had not asked you where he tarried. 
Wherefore did you leave him ? ' 

* My lord, the unmannerly churls closed in and 
barred my way,' said Wolfgang ; * these saucy knaves 
need a lesson which I hope you will read them.' 

' You did ill to let the Prince out of sight,' said 
Graf Redwitz with angry displeasure. * Go, seek him. 
Nay, I will go myself.' 

He went, but the search was vain. Prince Chris- 
topher was not in the church, and no inqumes elicited 
any information, except that a * green mantle ' had 
been seen not many minutes earlier at a confessional. 
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Graf Redwitz was beside himself with alarm and wrath. 

* To the bridge ! ' he cried ; if he were here so lately he 
cannot have crossed it; question the bridgeward ; let 
none pass unmarked. You, Hohenburg, ride up the 
other road out of the valley. I hold every man in this 
throng answerable to my Lord the Emperor if he 
escape. Hark you, Junker, tell rae again how it 
chanced that you were parted from him. Von Grum- 
bach, summon the Amptmann of Griinau, and tell him 
he must answer it if the Prince of "Wiirtemberg get 
hence.' Before Wolfgang had repeated his story, from 
which the Graf gathered only that the church had been 
thronged, and that the sturdy Tyrolese would not yield 
to his boyish insolence, the Amptmann had arrived. 
Graf Redwitz turned menacingly upon him. * There is 
treachery, Herr Amptmann. The Prince of Wiirtem- 
berg has gotten away secretly, a thing not possible 
save by aid of some here.* 

The Amptmann shrugged his broad shoulders. * Sir 
Graf, I for one knew not that he was in your company, 
any more than I know wherefore he flees it,' he an- 
swered. * What is Wiirtemberg to us ? Waste no threats 
on me, for we are free folk, who will not brook them.' 

' Dogs of peasants ! ' muttered the Graf, while he 
looked anxiously around to see if any of his messengers 
were returning, but he knew how high was the spiiit of 
these mountaineers, and how fearful Charles V. was of 
rousing discontent among a border folk whose loyalty 
was so important, and, smoothing his brow, he said, 

* Nay, I spoke over hastily ; the true Tyrol folk would 
lend no hand to treachery against their noble lord, and 
therefore I look to you, good Amptmann, for help in 
this matter. Plain it is that the Prince cannot have 
stolen away, and none know thereof; but there are 
many strangers here to-day, and among them doubtless 
men from Bavaria or Wiirtemberg. He cannot yet be 
far. What say you it were well to do ? Counsel rae 
what order to take.' 

* I will at once have proclamation made that none, 
under pain of treason, meddle in this matter, and that 
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tbey tell all they know, and lend aid to your men, noble 
sir,' answered the Amptmann, appeased. * Here, Niclas, 
blow the horn to call all hither.' 

They were standing outside the inn, and a crowd 
had already gathered ; the bray of the horn brought 
double the number in a few minutes. The Amptmann 
related in a few words what had occurred, and bade 
all who. had anything to tell speak freely. Graf Red- 
witz had suggested offering a large reward, but this 
the Amptmann had put aside with some displeasure. 

*We are not used to take payment for speaking 
truth,' he had replied. 

Little was learned, however. A herdsman declared 
that he had seen the Prince without his mantle; another 
asserted that this was impossible, as he had marked 
him wrapped in it while listening to the sermon. Wolf- 
gang broke into the conflicting and contradictory 
evidence by repeating that he had seen him kneeling 
near the confessional not ten minutes before Von 
Grumbach joined him. Several voices confirmed the 
assertion, declaring that they had waited until the 
green mantle rose before they took their turn. 

* Spake he to any ? ' asked Yon Redwitz, whose 
face grew each moment darker and more troubled. 

No one could answer this, until Von Grumbach, who 
felt himself in high disgrace, and was eager to atone 
for his neglect, exclaimed, ' Yes, my lord — or rather I 
would say, that gleeman who sang last night at St. 
Willibald spoke somewhat to the Prince without the 
church, and entered close behind him.' 

* I would see that gleeman. Is he here ? ' asked 
Graf Redwitz. 

* Aye, my lord ! My lord, here is the green mantle,' 
exclaimed many voices all together, and Graf Redwitz 
looked eagerly round, but instead of the Prince he only 
saw the mantle handed over the. heads of the crowd in 
one quarter, and Hildemund put forward by a dozen 
eager hands in another. 

* Where was the cloak found ? ' he asked, deeply 
disappointed. 
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* Folded within the chapel of St. Gundula,' criea 
several voices. 

* The plot thickens,* muttered Von Redwitz, looking 
from the mantle to Hildemund, who stood before him 
with a quiet, expectant air. * Fellow- ! what do you 
know of the Prince ? ' 

* Little enough, my lord. I stood by him for awhile, 
and then lost sight of him when we all sought to press 
round the pulpit and see the holy picture.' 

* Which way went he ? ' 

* Towards the north ddor, my lord, but I saw him 
not again.' 

*You lie, sirrah! he was seen. later at the confes- 
sional at the other end of the church.' 

* I only said I saw him no more, noble sir.' 

There was a movement of eager expectation in the 
crowd, and the Graf half rose, as one of his messengers 
came hurrying back, breathless. 

* Well ! ' he exclaimed. 

* My lord,' he panted, * the bridge warden says none 
like unto the Prince has passed unless a young monk, 
or one who wore a monk's dress ; he noted him, because 
he had not seen him come by in the morning.' 

* Pshaw ! he and many here came from the southern 
end of the valley.* 

'Yes, my lord, but the wind took his cowl, and 
though he pulled it forward in haste, the warden 
marked his long fair hair, and thought it passing 
strange that a monk should own such locks.' 

' 'Twas the Prince ! 'twas Christopher ! * exclaimed 
Graf Redwitz. * Was he alone ? ' 

*No, my lord, others were crossing the bridge each 
way at the time, and the warden marked not whether 
he spoke to any.' 

* After him ! * Make speed for your lives ! A monk's 
cowl . . . can the abbot ? I will back to the monas- 
tery; but 'tis vain, those who helped him hence will 
know how to hide him. How shall I face Charles ? * 
muttered Von Redwitz, in the deepest perplexity and 
alarm. ' A monk's garb ! Amptmann, would you have 
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me bulieve he donned it nnsecii ? Bi^Iike St. Gundula 
dropped it in his path, ha F I tell yon there is foul 
treachery here.' 

' A mock's garb ia speedily donned, my lord,' eaid 
the Amptnjann, much perturbed, 'and the uhurch has 
dark corners, bat help he mast have had, and 
waK Bnrely planned long ere to-day.' 

' Aye, I noted he was changed yesterday. 
g)ee>aan, my mind misgives me thou hadst 
this ; no stranger else has had speech of tl; 
said Voil Eedwitz, bending his eyes threate 
Hildemand, who answered qnietly, 'No wc 
between us unheard, my lord ; never had I 
Prince Christopher in secret.' 

'My lord, think, you ho wore the green 
place of (he Prince ?' asked Wolfgang, sud 
bethink me bow that he who knelt at t! 
sional had no long Jocks, and was marvellotti 
fellow.' 

' Thought of somewhat late,' said Von 
giving a penetrating look at Hildemund, > 
changed. ' So! bis face tells a tale. Whenc 
varlet ? ' 

' A gleeman has no country, my lord,' 
Hilderaund, snre that to name the Uztbal woi 
his destr action. 

' What ' is that thy answer ? Eonrad, 
up this knave to the inn sign yonder.' 

' My lord, you will not take my life for 
cause,' pleaded Hilderaund, 'a matter tht 
Wolfgang cannot prove nor 1 disprove ? ' 

' How know yon his name so well ? ' a 
Redwitz, signing to his ofQcials to wait. 

' I have heard it, noble air ; that young lo: 
but now.' 

' Aye, BO I did,' said Von Grumbach, whi 
greatly taken with Hildcnmnd the evening bi 

' My lord ! my lord ! ' I know who he is ! ' 
Wolfgang, who had been staring with knitte 
Hildemund ; ' I knew I had seen him before ! 
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fellow for whom a halter is too good; his name is 
Hildemund Dahn.' 

' Is this so ? ' asked the Graf. 

*Yes, my lord,' said Hildemund, resolutely. He 
had seen it would come, but more than tho half hour 
had been gained, and the Prince must by now be out of 
reach. 

* He does not deny it ! ' shouted Wolfgang, in 
triumph. * String him up as my lord bade, Konrad.* 

* Wherefore should I deny an honest name ? ' said 
Hildemund . 

* Yet wert thou strangely slow to own thou knewst 
aught of the Junker,' said Von Redwitz. * What 
mystery is here ? What do you know of the knave, 
Sir Wolfgang ? ' 

* My lord, it is a saucy fellow whom I had chastised 
as he merits long ago, had he but crossed my path ; bat 
he shall not escape now,' said Wolfgang, all the savage- 
ness of his nature showing in look and voice. 

* I know not how this bears on the matter of the 
Prince,' said Yon Redwitz, who, though he cared no- 
thing for so slight a thing as whether a gleeman were 
hung or not, was very reluctant to lose the smallest 
chance of a clue. * Speak, fellow.' 

* Nay, my lord, if I must speak the truth, I wished 
not, as you may think, to be known of the Junker, and 
therefore, seeing he knew me not, I named not my 
birthplace, for when last we met we were at strife.' 

' At strife ! thou and a noble knight,' said Yon 
Redwitz, with contempt. 

* He was not a knight then, my lord ; we were both 
boys, and we fell out.' 

* Wherefore ? ' 

* About a Dompfaff,' said Hildemund, and in spite of 
his peril there was an arch laugh in his eyes. A great 
burst of mirth came from the crowd, and Graf Redwitz 
himself smiled grimly. 

* There, my lord, said I not he was a saucy knave ? ' 
exclaimed Wolfgang. 

' Was this all the cause of strife ? ' the Graf asked. 
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* Noble sir, he would not yield the bird at my 
bidding,' said Wolfgang, sullenly, looking at the laugh- 
ing crowd with angry eyes. 

* This should rather be a case for the spiritual than 
the secular courts,' observed the Amptmann, gravely ; 
' the ecclesiastics are ill pleased when laymen meddle 
with their matters.' 

* Pshaw ! this is no time for jesting,' said Von 
Redwitz, impatiently ; * we waste time. Varlet glee- 
man, speak truth as you value jrour neck ; whence and 
what are you ? ' 

' My father was banner-bearer to Graf von Geyer, 
my lord ; I am a free man, and dwell on Geyer'schen 
lands,' answered Hildemund. 

* In Thu?nngia, then,* said the Gi'af considerably per- 
plexed, for this seemed to snap all link between the 
gleeman and Wiirtemberg. * Banner-bearer to Max 
von Geyer, and thou a gleeman ! ' 

' My father died young, my lord, and I love song 
and zither.* 

* I may not lose time thus,' said Von Redwitz, im- 
patiently ; ' but I believe in my heart thou hast earned a 
short shrift and a noose.' 

'Nay, noble sir,' cried a voice in the crowd, * who 
shall then make music for us ? A man can scarce sing 
with a halter round his neck. Give us the gleeman ; 
no man shall be hung on the feast day of the valley.' 

There was a great shout of assent, and Graf Redwitz, 
unwilling to displease those whose assistance in finding 
the fugitive he so greatly needed, answered: 

'Be it so, then ; get thee gone, sirrah, since nought 
is proved against thee. Nay, Sir Wolfgang, no more ; 
if I do not hang him for mine own affairs, I scarce can 
for thine. Make not yourself a laughing-stock to the 
peasant pack,* he added, in a lowered tone of impatient 
anger, and Wolfgang drew back scowling, and casting a 
look on Hildemund which boded no good. The crowd 
received Hildemund into their midst with a tumult 
of laughter and rejoicing, and a voice said, at his ear, 
' St. Willibald and St. Gundula be praised ! I would 
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not have given a brass farthing for your neck ten 
minutes ago.' 

He recognised Andreas, one of Graf Eberstein*s 
foster brothers. 

* If you had not spoken for me, I know not whether 
the noose were not round it now,* he answered. 

* And ? ' 

Andreas answered the unspoken question with a nod 
of triumph. Graf Redwitz was again consulting with 
the Amptmann, and questioning some of the men vyho 
had returned froni a vain search up one valley, but the 
throng were too indifferent to the escape of a fugitive, 
whose very name was unknown to them, to pay niore 
attention to him. Hildemund was a far more important 
personage : fifty voices were calling for a song, and he 
must put aside all the feelings swelling in his heart, and 
lend himself to the humours of the day. A circle 
formed roand him ; and thovigh his first notes were so 
husky and tremulous as to astonish and provoke himself, 
and cause a good-natured cry of *He feels the noose 
about his neck ! A cup of wine here to wash his throat/ 
his voice soon rose clear and fall, as the sense of a great 
danger escaped, a desperate attempt successful, be- 
came uppermost in his mind, and filled him with glad 
exultation. The bystanders caught his mood, and joined 
with deep, ringing voices in the chorus of his song. 

* Wir lieben, du liebest, sie lieben,' they sang joyously, 
snapping their fingers, and waving their tall hats in 
time to the music. They hardly looked round when 
the tioop of Graf Redwitz rode back to St. Willibald, 
but Hildemund by-and-bye noted that a couple of men 
had been left behind, partly, he suspected, to keep an 
eye on his movements. 

This altered his plans. Instead of joining the 
fugitives he saw he must make his way back to 
Hohentwiel alone, announcing his change of plan 
through Andreas, and he remained a day or two in 
the valley, to disarm suspicion. Andreas offered to 
conduct him by paths known only to chamois hunters, 
but he believed that the mosfc open course was the 
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safest, aDd, finding that some of the ti'aders who had 
come to the fair, were returning to NurHinberg, he asked 
leave to join them, as far aa their waya lij 
letting it be known that he was retui-niiig to t 
Consent was readily given, for one of the roeri 
a lover of mnaic, and Hildemund's voice pi 

Hildemnnd was really going to the Ilzthal 
a Kreat longJug to see Herr. Basil, and he wan 
Ulfric the striinge sayinga of the monk who 
himself Thomas Knades. He could not but 
some dark and sinful story In the monk's paati 
him into the cloister, rather than any truu vo( 

Kow that the Prince had eaeiiped, and th 
to himHelf gone by whose extent he had bei 
ttware of that he had fully believed he was n 
last shrift at the coufeKsional, he could thin] 
else than the talo which the monk had well 
aud then held hack, saying it mnst be for n 
that of Ulfric, Hildemund shrewdly suspt 
this black story would prove to be intimately 
with Graf von Licht*!uberg. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The passing yoara bad brought few outward i 
Basil von Below. He bad used no interest ■ 
his transfer lu a larger and more public sphere 
bnb had, as at first, accepted hia exile silt 
allowed himself to be foi^otten, diseourEgin; 
from his family to urge his recall. Yet th' 
wliof* chill waters had benumbed iiim whe 
came to the Ilzthal, bad hardly lessened. Coul 
felt his life one with that of his flock, he w 
become deeply attached to his work. He sb. 
sufferings with an intensity none guessed, he 
their wrongs with indignation the hotter thi 
powerless against them. Kin unwearied 
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lighten the general misery after the destruction of the 
village had awakened some grateful wonder and aflTec- 
tion, but when bondage again weighed down the 
peasantry, harder, heavier than ever, the old dull de- 
spair and suspicion of the upper classes sank like lead 
on the hearts of his flock, and he found himself again 
viewed as one of these hostile orders, not only better 
born than they, and therefore their natural enemy, but, 
being a priest, as oue of those who introduced and up- 
held that Roman code which had replaced the old 
national laws, and to whose introduction they traced 
the extinction of the assenablies in which the Bauer 
could make his voice heard, and the gradual loss of one 
right after another. Here the Lutheran preachers had 
an advantage ; they were known to heed little the dic- 
tates of canon law, and the people listened the more 
readily. 

No words can describe the desolate disappointment 
of Herr Basil when he perceived that it was but for a 
short time that the hearts of his people had turned to 
him, and that, though he could influence and win men 
of his own class and among the burghers, he had not — 
never should have, the key of these which he longed so 
painfully to gain. A man infinitely less good, devout, 
tei^der, might have done tenfold more among them than 
he could. Here and there he touched one and another ; 
his labour was not absolutely fruitless, as he believed, 
exaggerating in his discouragement his ill success, but 
on the whole there could only be a galling sense of 
failure. He agonised for their souls, and nothing came 
of it. Even his preaching had ceased to attract as it 
had done at first. The population of the valley had 
been more than decimated ; generations must be bom 
before it could be what it had been, and those who lived 
had sunk too deeply into hopeless despair to be roused 
to interest. Fallen even below the level of prostration, 
* their complaining but a sigh,* suffering produced deep 
spiritual torpor. Later the Reformation breathed new 
life into their benumbed hearts, but for a time they were 
tirushed and paralysed by the outcome of the war. 
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To TJlfric th(¥<e long years had been tYfo 
ful thaa to tile priest of the Ilzthal ; their 1 
that of such a straggle to attain a re.sigaa 
shonld not be only despair, as few souls koow 
not attain it, if, when he thought the battli 
that he had ofl'ered up his will, a living sac 
merest trifle, a recollection, a sound, a sci 
BUDimer wind, arousing some old associat 
]>lnnge him into an anguish of memories ai 
and, worst of ail, show that the struggle r 
gone through again, and that hia victory ws 
sioD, at least he did not yield. Struck dowi 
again, faith almost lost in crowding donbt« 
"tioninga why this lot was his, perhaps, bu 
Basil, he would have succumbed. Amid all 
fold doubts which besieged the priest hirasel 
lute belief in prayer, his intense personal 
Master were never shaken, and upheld the 
hard warfare. But the help which Basil ga' 
than that which he himself gained from bel 
noble effort at sobmis-iion, this long stmgg 
to offer up body and soul. Unconsctouslj 
unveiled more of his inner self, his secret ti: 
restless questionings than Ulfric ever riiveale 
The one, craving sympathy, was soothed 1 
another occupied with his sorrows and caref 
dared not dwell on a past which the presei 
gall. How endure his actual life, if he dw 
so rich and full of promise which once was 
did not know even his name, nor his early 
when and Tiow the curse came on him. H 
his confession indeed many times, for to oi 
von Below this leper conld not appear di 
off from holy ordinances, but he asked ni 
and sought to know nothing which Ulfric di 
teer. His sensitive, scriipnious delrca«y foi 
nse of the confeasiooal as many of hia brei 
thinking neither shame nor ill. That Ql 
gentle breeding ho early perceived, and he g 
from the convent where hia mother retired 
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lost to her, she sent him by a trusty hand ample means 
to supply his needs, but he had no suspicion that the 
leper of the Eschthal was the nephew of Grraf Liphten- 
berg, or that on his revenues the Graf had first climbed 
to fortune and place. Ulfric was not aware that legally 
he might have retained them, nor, had he known it, 
would he have cared to do so. What could money and 
lands do for an outcast such as he ? 

A.n unusually long time had passed since Basil's last 
visit, and Ulfric wondered many times what detained 
him. He might have learned, had he gone into the 
Ilzthal, that the Pfarrer was absent, for the first time, 
since he came to his post, but Ulfric shrank from the 
' scornful looks averse * of those who saw him, and who 
held it a pious duty to show their loathing of one thus 
Heaven- stricken. It had only been through intercourse 
with Ulfric, and by slow degrees, that Herr Basil him- 
self had shaken off the belief that some special sin was 
marked and chastised in those whom leprosy claimed as 
victims ; but such a facile way of displaying piety as was 
offered by showing abhorrence of such guilty wretches 
was not to be neglected by those ordinary sinners on whom 
no such mark was set. The very children would hoot, 
at safe distances, when a leper passed ; Ulfric had seen 
a dog killed because it had run up and brushed his gar- 
ment. Without absolute necessity he never went into 
the village, now rebuilt, and scantily populated by in- 
habitants, many of whom would bear to their dying day 
in brand and mutilation tokens of their share in the 
peasant war. He waited, sure that Basil would not fail to 
come as soon as he could, but it was with increasing 
wonder that Ulfric counted the days which went by 
without bringing him. 

He came at last, and there was on his face that look 
of pure and lofty joy which Ulfric had sometimes seen 
there when a great gladness had come to one of his flock, 
or a soul had been saved out of great peril ; yet his aspect 
was of one so worn and spent that it was plain he had 
been through some crisis which had exhausted him bodily 
and mentally. 
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* You have come at last ! ' Ulfric said, answering 
his call, and advancing to the mouth of his cave. 

' I have come. You have wondered what delayed 
me? ' 

* I knew well you could come no sooner, else you had 
not let me want you so long.' 

'You are right,* and then he paused and looked at 
him before adding, ' I have been to Goppingen, sum- 
moned there by one who could not gain leave to come 
and meet me, but who, sent thither on a mission by his 
abbot, called me to him.' 

* One whom you know ? Friend or kinsman ? ' 

* No, neither,' said Herr Basil, with an intonation 
which Ulfric could not explain, and then he paused again, 
as if he had somewhat to say which he could not easily 
put into words. 

' No, neither friend nor kin,- but one who had a tale 
to tell me concerning a most dear friend ; and, to tell it, 
must first make known his own unhappy story. For 
this monk had been one who felt within himself the 
longing and the power to rise among his fellow men hot 
within his heart, but poverty and humble station held 
him down, until" he met with one like-minded to himself, 
and saw through him the way to fortune. But the first 
stepping-stone was a crime.' 

* A crime ? ' Ulfric repeated, moved and struck by 
the suppressed thrill and excitement in the priest's 
voice. 

* A crime so black, so treacherous that scarce could 
he face the thought, and long he held back after the foul 
thing first entered his mind, long tarried ere he spoke 
thereof to him who should chiefly profit thereby ; but the 
fiend got the mastery over him, and he did the thing, 
and had rich guerdon, and went his way to fill a high 
post procured for him by the partner of his crime.' 

' And then ? ' Ulfric asked, in much surprise that 
Herr Basil should speak thus openly, for surely only in 
' confession could he have learned such a tale. 

* All prospered with him, and men praised him much, 

u 2 
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and he thought of that which he had done bat now and 
then ; perchance in the dead of night, if he lay awake while 
all was still, or when somewhat on a sudden recalled it to 
him. But because he had not reached that meridian of 
evil after which conscience is dumb, and a man sins 
smoothly and sleekly and feels no pang, Grod had pity on 
his soul, and sent presently such searching ill as made 
all which he ate and drank bitter, and one day as a year 
of hell. Needs not to speak longer thereof, better far 
thus than if Heaven had let him go on a silken way, 
and kept that crime to look him in the face at the 
Judgment. At last he would have sought to buy 
pardon by undoing the evil which he had wrought, but 
nowhere could he hear aught of his victim. And here 
again Heaven was merciful to him, for he had to learn 
what a man has done he cannot undo; no, though he 
weep tears of blood. Hq can but commend it unto Him 
with whom there is neither past nor future, because all 
is present.* 

*You speak as if I knew this man,' said Ulfric, 
gazing earnestly at the priest. 

* Truly, and but too well. But hear me. When he 
found he could not appease his conscience he entered a 
convent, and sought in many austerities to find peace. 
He had fled the world orfly to find it again in the cloister 
and in his own heart. Seeing in him a man keen of wit, 
and well versed in worldly matters', his superiors turned 
him to account, and set him to labour for Holy Church 
and the glory of his order. And ever he grew more 
bitter and scornful, and lost such faith as he had, until 
scarce a shred remained. Would you know the name of 
this unhappy man ? In the world it was Thomas 
Kiiades.* 

Ulfric started and shuddered from head to foot. 

* Thomas Knades ! What have I done that I should 
be minded of him ? * he said, with intolerable pain and 
humiliation. 

* You ask nothing of his crime ? ' said Herr Basil, 
gently. 

* No — no, I would hear no more. You do not know 
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or yon Tiad not had the htiai-t to apeak of }iitu • 

what that name calls back.' 

'Nay, I kDOW all.' 

'All!' UHVic exclaimed, with vehemence, 
but my own soul and God know half what tl 
sound brings to my mind. It was he — he — th 
Thomas Knades — it was he who saw the signe 
that doomed me to this living death.' 

' Tou speak more tiuly than you kno 
brother.' 

TJU'ric started and gazed at him. 'I kn< 
what yon mean,' he said, and there was a sc 
wonder and fear in his voice. 

' Tliat will 1 presently make clear, but first 
tell how this man, ever pnrsaed by avengers < 
than the fabled Erinnjs, who shake tlieir fiery i 
alwve the guilty, gr(>w well-nigh maddened 
thought of hie sin, which, ae he deemed, had I 
Heaven's anger npon all dear to him, and belie\ 
chief victim dead (chief, for others had at man 
BiiS'ered through him ; he came not at once to tha 
crime), he lost all hope, and made, as I say, shi[ 
and even when at length he learned that the out 
he hnd worst harmed yet lived, he saw no hght 
see yon, this nnhappy man looked only into h 
evil heart, and, never lifting his eyes to the pui 
hood of his Lord, judged man an<l God by what 
in himself.' 

' And could yon do nought for one whom y 

'Little, alas! so little that I know not ij 
aught. No word of mine seemed to leach him, 
has forgotten how to pray, if he ever knew \\ 
heaven seems as brass above him, and the ei 
iron beneath him. All I could gain was tha 
whom he worse than slew would go to bim an 
pardon, then would he believe that God could 

' Is it so hard then to pardon this thing that 
done P ' asked Ulfric, much agitated, though he » 
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knew why. The deep, suppressed emotion with which 
Herr Basil spoke, and his last words conveyed a dim, 
perplexed conviction that this story touched himself. 

* Yes, ray brother,' answered Herr Basil, in the 
gentlest, most appealing tones of his full, rich voice, 
* so hard that the dear Master who appoints each his lot 
would only have set such a task to one whom He greatly 
loved and trusted, one who will not disappoint Him 
now — a man who has been chosen long to bear a heavy 
cross which no one conld lighten for him nor any way 
share. And because he has been a good and faithful 
servant and soldier, now his Captain bids him do some- 
thing yet greater, and save a soul for Him. That shall 
be his reward for what he has endured — surely meed 
enough if he may stand in the last day before his Lord 
and say, " Behold, I bring Thee this soul which Thou 
gavest me to save from everlasting death." ' 

* Is it of me that you speak ? ' asked Ulfric. ' What 
have I to forgive ? This man — this Knades — spake 
but the cruel truth. I owe him no grudge for that ; \ 
forgive him as I would the doomster who struck me at 
the judge's bidding with his axe.' 

/ Aye, if it had been no more. Nay, peace I Hear 
me yet a moment — hear me as patiently as you may, 
dear friend and brother, and God help you to listen 
without cursing that most sinful and wretched man 
who worked your woe. Your mother in her charity- 
housed him, poor and needy, when you were scarce yet 
grown to manhood, was it not so ? ' 

' Yes. My mother ! ' repeated Ulfric ; * my mother 
whose heart broke for my sake. Speak not of her ; that 
I have no coarage to remember.' 

* Then came tidings that your brother had fallen in 
battle, and that you, alas ! were heir to all — you, a 
youth newly knighted, and there was no life but yours 
between the lands and one whom yon perchance will 
find it as hard to forgive as Thomas Knades — a man 
who has risen to honour and high place, and repents 
not of anything he has done.' 

* My uncle of Lichtenberg.' 
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* Then, a man well-nigh as poor and altogether as 
• ambitious as Knades, who saw in the jojoas and well- 
loved youth, who filled the castle with sweet music and 
sweeter songs, and brave young life, the thing that 
held him back from a great career and high place.' 

' It doubtless was so ; I thought not of it then.' 

' That I well believe, but he pondered ever thereon, 
and the lust of ambition, the longing for that wealth 
which should give him power, grew always greater ; and 
seeing the like passions in the breast of the leech, whose 
heart he read as a book open and plainly writ, he gave 
him to understand that he who put the stumbling-block 
out of his way should rise with him.' 

' I know not what you would say. . . . Sought they 
to take my life ? ' 

' At that the Graf hinted, but Knades liked it ill. 
He would not take life, but he gave the Graf to believe 
that by a drink, cunningly prepared, he could bring the 
curse of leprosy on man or beast.' 

' He — he did that ! — God of Heaven ! ' exclaimed 
Ulfric. 

There was a silence ; tbe priest watched him with 
an intensity of anxiety and supplication which seemed 
to strain his very soul. 'Then Ulfric broke forth with a 
cry like that of one in mortal pain. 

' He did that ! that ! He would not take my life — 
oh, mocking fiend, did he not doom me to a thousand 
deaths ? AH these years — all these endless years — all 
those yet to come ! How had I harmed him that he 
thus gave me over, body and soul, to this misery ? And 
my mother, my mother — when I think on her anguish 
. . . her one son, all left her! Can this thing be 
true ? ' 

' He has suffered perchance the more of you twain,' 
said Pfarrer Basil. 

* Would I knew it ! then had I indeed revenge, i 
would not wish even such a foe as he a fuller cup of pain 
than mine has been — mine, which he set to the lips of 
one who never hurt him ! ' 

' I know not that, for he, proud and poor, took many 
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a light word amiss, perhaps never meant for him, and 
even Bucli a joyous yonth as yours was gall unto him.' 

Ulfric did not heed. He continued with increasing 
passion, * I have sought, aye, that much yon know, to 
bear my lot patiently, thinking it set by God, and now 
to learn that it was man's doing, for guerdon.' 

' Yet none the less permitted by God,' said the 
priest. 

* Speak not so, Herr Prediger, lest I think Heaven 
accomplices with this vile traitor in my misery ! And 
this Graf, this prosperous, high-placed traitor — is there 
no justice anywhere that snch a man walks smiling and 
sleek under the sky ? ' 

Herr Basil made no answer. His sad and troubled 
gaze rested silently on the leper. 

' You bid me forgive ! ' Ulfric exclaimed ; ' yonr eyes 
reproach me that I have no word of pardon. Measure 
if yon can, before yon talk of forgiveness, what this 
leech, this Thomas Knades, has done to me ; think 
what my life might have been, how fair, how full of 
brave deeds and sweet love; how, but for him, I had 
walked gladly among my fellow men, and praised God 
for His good gifts. What is it ? What must it be 
until death comes ? Loathly to all men, and most of 
all to myself. No hand shall ever touch mine ; no eye 
look on me with love ; no heart ever beat on mine, nor 
any be the better that I have lived. Even my gift of 
song has left me ; no lay comes any more to cheer my 
desolation. I am dead, yet I cannot die.' 
' It is most true' 

* Aye, most true ; that is honestly said. And, 
knowing this, seeing what I am, you can ask me to 
pardon and pity the man who wrought such wrong? 
And doubtless also my fair uncle of Lichtenberg, who, 
indeed, was the kinder of the two, for had he had his 
will I were now out of this world.' 

* Yes, Ulfric, 1 ask no less. I know not if I myself 
could do this thing ; perchance not ; no such hard task 
has been given me ; I am not worthy that my Lord 
should ask it of me. But He has seen you worthy ; this 
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thing is offered you to do, no knightly deed bucIi ae all 
would magnify, not anything which men know and 
praise, but somewhat to do for His sake. He has held 
yoa back from passing joys and worldly honours, nor 
given you aught that the frail human heart longs aiter; 
He has set you apart in a solitude with Himself, and 
now He cornea, and by my lips offers you a work to do 
for Himself, which no other can. I toll you the soul of 
this man is given to yon ; wilt yon have it or not ? 
Nay, I wilt say more ; wilt you save it as a thankoffering 
for tbe lot given you ? Surely hereafter yon will see 
that yon would have chosen it and no other had yon 
known all things as He does. How can yon say that, 
had life mn fimooth and clear, jou had not been snch a 
ine as Graf Lichtenberg ; and many a one who is 
honoured among men, yet is fouler at heart tliaa ever 
was leper's body ? ' 

' Ton say all this — yet you yourself have shmnk 
from the sight of me,' said TJlfric, with bitterness. 

* God forgive me ! ' said Herr Basil, covering his face 
with his hands, and the anguish in his tones was as keen 
as any which TJlfric had felt. 

TJlfric sat bowed and mute. The flow of the stream 
and the rnstle in the branches alone broke the hush, as 
the summer breeze came and went, laden with the odourt^ 
of the pine trees and shaking down the wild rose petals 
from the bushes on the cliff overhead 

' It goes then very sore with this Thomas Elnades ? ' 
he said at last. 

' So sore that despair has well-nigh lost his sonl,* 
answered Herr Basil. 

' And lie craves so greatly for pardon ? ' 

' As one in a desert craves for water.' 

' What moved him to call for you and tell all f 

' Sent to Hohentwiel, he heard onr Hildemnni 
a lay which ho remembered as yours, and he had 
hither himself, had he known bat whei* to aeel 
and owned the truth.' 

' Ah ! ' said Ulfi-ic, as if the thought of the m< 
were insupportable. ' It is well he came not.' 
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Again there was a long silence. The priest prayed 
fervently, with folded hands, his eyes on Ulfric, follow- 
ing with keen sympathy the struggle in his breast. 

Rising at length, the leper said in a grave, deep 
tone, ' Since my Lord will have no other work of me 
in this His world, and since He gives me this bitter 
thing to do for His sake, I will at least do it willingly, 
lest though there be oil and wood, I bring no lamp to 
the sacrifice. Bear my pardon to Thomas Knades ; 
nay, if he will not believe otherwise, I will seek him 
myself, and tell him that since the man whom he has 
thus injured can forgive, he may look with good hope 
to the mercy of Him for whose sake I do this.' 

Herr Basil stood up, his countenance illumined with 
a joy so pure and lofty, that Ulfric thought, whenever 
he recalled it, that it would be the look he would wear 
in Paradise. 

* Blessed be the dear Lord by whose grace you have 
done this, my brother,' he said, stretching out his hands 
in blessing. ' The soul of your enemy shall be given 
you, and not this only. And now hear ; he who knew 
you would do this for His sake has yet another message 
for you. Because you have meekly accepted shame and 
ignominy, and taken up your cross at His bidding. He 
has now other work for you : He bids you arise and go 
forth, not Ulfric the leper, but a man free and pure 
from all stain and sickness.' 

* Alas ! would you have me believe a miracle shall 
be worked for such as I ? ' 

' Dear son, cast aside these wrappings, and see if 
there be any sign of the foul disease upon you ? ' 

' J^ay, there is none, but it ever lurks in the blood 
it has once tainted ; all know it may for a while dis- 
appear, yet only to return.' 

* True, alas ! and therefore he who has fallen under 
its clutch may return no more among his kind,' said 
Herr Basil, who held the notions as to leprosy universal 
in his day ; * but hearken Ulfric, for I have tidings of 
great joy for you. This Knades played the Graf false ; 
no such power had he as he feigned. A drug, indeed. 
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he j^ve, which brougbt you nigh to death, and none 
doubted, since be was known to be a learued leech, that 
be spake sooth wben he whispered that you were sick 
of leprosy. None sought to know more; his "word 
sufficed, and all hurried to bury the thing in secrecy 
for tbe honour of your kindred.' • 

' They did,' said Ulfric with a deep gloom. The 
bearing of all which Herr Basil was saying was so 
alien to everything which he had believed through 
these years of wretchedness that he could hardly com- 
preheud it. 

' And thus the deceit was easily carried out,' Basil 
added, ' but leper you never were.' 

Uitric answered only by a dizzy gesture. All was- 
reeling before his eyes. * I — I dream,' he said. 

' It is no dream,' answered the priest ; * blessed be 
God it is no dream, and blessed be He that to me He 
has given the joy of bidding you return from the dead, 
into the world of living men.' 

He laid his hand on Ulfric's head as he spoke, and 
for the first time in sixteen years the outcast of the 
Eschthal felt the touch of a fellow man. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Heru Basil undertook, with a sort of childlike joy and 
pleasure, to procure for Ulfric garments such as ho 
must have before returning to ordinary life. The delay 
was more trying to Basil than to Ulfric himself; for 
while the priest was all eager impatience to conduct him 
to Thomas Knades, Ulfric shrank with sensitive reluc- 
tance from facing his fellow men after the long seclusion 
in which he had lived, and craved time to realise all 
which he had heard. Notwithstanding his quick sym- 
pathy, Basil did not guess that Ulfric found it not less 
but more difficult to pardon th© monk, when he learned 
that at any time during all tWse years he might have 
resumed his place in the xi(oi;ld. It brought a cruel 
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Bense of unreality in his trial, of wasted struggle, full of 
distress. But when he knelt in the church of the 
Ilzthal, while Herr Basil said a mass on his behalf, the 
austere joy of self-sacrifice, the gladness that he had a 
gift to lay before the altar which cost him much, revealed 
itself to him and flooded his soul, and then, as one newly 
baptised, he took up life again, strengthened and ennobled 
by the long battle which he had fought, and by the great 
victory whfch had crowned it. His heart seemed to open 
to life and joy, and a thousand sweet possibilities, 
and it was a full and free pardon which he bore to 
Thomas Knades. 

Herr Basil came back alone. By him, also, a turning 
point in life had been reached, though none knew it 
but himself, and he needed to prepare for what lay before 

him. 

• 

Of all these things Hildemund, slowly making his 
way to the Ilzthal, of course knew nothing. He had 
quitted his disguise as soon as he dared do so, and was 
returning to his birthplace, not as a gleeman or a 
fugitive, but as the body squire of the Duke, with the 
confident hope of knighthood before him. Of Prince 
Christopher he had heard nothing but rumours, blown 
about, that he had escaped from captivity, and was 
concealed by his uncles oP Bavaria. Hildemund thought 
it not unlikely that by-and-bye he would seek their 
court, and appeal to their powerful protection, but 
felt sure that he was now either at Hohentwiel, or on 
his road thither, with Graf Eberstein, and he could 
picture the rejoicings that Christopher's arrival would 
occasion. The position of Ulrich was totally changed 
by the escape of his heir out of Austrian hands. 
Charles V. had never been able to bring forward any 
valid pretext why the Prince should not have succeeded 
to his father's dukedom, whatever the offences of Ulrich 
might have been, but while he could be held a prisoner, 
the Emperor troubled himself not at all as to this, and 
turned a deaf and contemptuous ear to all remonstrances. 
Ulrich had had few friends and many enemies, and no 
one had interfered on his behalf, but when it became 
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clear that Wiirtemberg wonld be annexed to the other 
vast possessions of Hapsburg, the Electors looked on with 
rising alarm and jealousy. Now, no doubt, they would 
call for an answer why the duchy was withheld from 
both father and son, for Christopher would not fail to 
put forth his claims, and, recollecting what a gallant and 
iQoble youth he seemed, Hildemund could not believe 
that he would seek to profit at his father's expense. It 
might be that Archduke Ferdinand would have to 
resign Wiirtemberg without a blow. If so, Ulrich was 
no man to let his tried and faithful follower go unre- 
warded. 

It was of no guerdon to himself that Hildemund was 
thinking. Now, as ever, his first thought was for 
Domroschen. The Duke had promised to right her, 
and he would keep his word, even though he owed a 
certain debt of gratitude to Graf von Lichtenberg for 
his secret warning as to the designs on Prince Chris- 
topher. But then — what then ? Hildemund knew 
that the young heiress of Burgstein and Rosenthal 
would be a prize eagerly sought,, but the prospect was 
as yet far off, and it was the cud of sweet far more than 
of bitter fancies that he was chewing as he rode into the 
Ilzthal, thinking of the proud gladness with which his 
mother and yet more Domroschen would hear that he 
had won his spurs at Duke Ulrich 's hand. 

He crossed the stream by a ford well known to him, 
some half mile from the village, and suddenly came in 
sight of the Burgstein. Far overhead stood the ruins 
of the castle, and the sun glinted on the silvery Pollat- 
wasser. Yonder was the church, niched under the 
B;Ossberg, and there the group of trees which had borne 
such a fatal burden when last he saw them. Again he 
could fancy he saw the dead bodies and the crowd 
lamenting below. The village had been rebuilt on the 
old foundations, and the summers and winters, the sun 
and rain which had already swept over it had taken 
away all look of freshness. Hildemund could almost 
have fancied it the old hamlet, bat children whom he did 
not know were straying on the green, and there were 
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grown men and women at work in the fields who had 
been boys and girls when he left the Ilzthal. 

• As he drew rein to let a woman pass, carrying a 
heavy web of Unen from the bleaching field, she stopped 
and looked up, astonished at such uousual courtesy from 
a Junker, and something about her seemed familiar to 
him. 

* Is the Geistliche Herr at home, good woman ? * he 
asked, more to make her speak than because he wanted 
a reply. 

* I know not, fair sir,' she answered, still gazing at 
him, as if on her side too were a dim recognition, and 
then he knew her, in spite of the change from a comely 
lass to a haggard woman, whose age might have been 
sixty rather than under thirty, but it was in incredulous 
tones that he exclaimed : 

* Barbele ! ' 

*That is my name,* she answered, greatly surprised, 
and with a touch of alarm. 

* Do you not know me, Barbele ? * 

* Herr Je ! it cannot be ! Mary and Joseph ! it is not 
Hilderaund Dahn ? ' * 

* Yes, it is. I have come back to see the old home.' 

* Mary and Joseph ! ' she repeated, staring at him, 
' sure you have become a noble ? ' 

* Not so, but a squire now, and soon, I hope, a 
knight.' 

* G-ood lack ! ' said Barbele, unable to recover her 
astonishment. * There are then some with whom the 
world has gone well ! ' 

* I fear greatly it has not done so with you, my poor 
Barbele. Did Gerhardt come home from the war ? ' 

* Holy Virgin ! do not speak of that ! ' she exclaimed 
under her breath, with a terrified glance round her. 
* Yes, he came back.' 

* But you are not married,' said Hildemund, seeing 
by her dress and unringed hand that she was un- 
wedded. 

* No ! ' she answered fiercely, ' would you have me 
bear children to be as miserable as ourselves ? * 
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* Poor Barbele ! ' said Hildemund, full of pity, and 
look and tone tonclied her, and seemed to melt the 
apathetic despair which usually marked her air, and she 
said, ' The dear Fraa — lives she yet ? Ah, we have 
missed her sorely.* 

* She grieved much to leave you so suddenly, but life 
and more turned on speedy and secret flight.' 

' That I can well believe,' said Barbara, moving on 
beside him. * Ab, Junker Hildemund, we have seen 
black days ! My little lady ! Some of us would fain 
that like her we had perished up yonder ! Yet I would 
she had lived; I have wept often for her, till I had 
no tears left except for my own troubles, and I think I 
have none left even for them.' 

She was looking up to the Burgstein as she spoke, 
and Hildemund considered whether he dared now tell 
her that B;Osilde was safe, but she stopped him by 
exclaiming with a start, * Holy Mary ! this is no place 
for you. I had forgot, but the bailiff has" bidden any who 
see you bear him speedy word thereof if they value their 
lives, for he has orders from Sir Wolfgang to seize and 
hold you fast. But he spoke of a gleeman — it was as a 
gleeman he thought to find you.' 

* So ! ' said Hildemund, considerably startled. * Is 
this my welcome ? Think you any will know me, 
Barbele ? ' 

She stood still and looked at him. 

' Scarcely ; I had not done so had you not called me 
by name. I knew the voice, but all else is so changed 
that even now I can scarce believe mine eyes.' 

* Less changed than yourself, poor girl,' Hildemund 
thought to himself, observing with fresh pity and wonder 
the havoc which hardships and grief had wrought. 

* I mean not to linger here,' he said aloud, but I must 
see Herr Basil, and my old home, and one other friend. 
Take this for my sake, Barbara.' 

He pressed a piece of money into her hand, and rode 
across to the presbytery. A neighbour or two who had 
seen her speaking with him came from their doorways 
to ask who the young knight was. 
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* One who seeks the Pfarrer,' she answered, and no 
suspicion was excited. 

Herr Basil sat in his little chamber, leaning his head 
on his hand, and looking oat of his window, with a far- 
o£F, absorbed gaze, which showed his mind was else- 
where. He at leasfc was little altered, Hildemnnd 
thought, as he stood looking at him for an instant 
before he spoke his name. The sound made him staH, 
yet he looked round absently, as if still so occupied 
with his thoughts that he could hardly bring them back 
to what was immediately before him. Hildemnnd 
smiled and spoke again, and then a glad flash of recog- 
nition came on the priest's face, and he stood up, and 
held out his hands with warm welcome. 

* My son ! Is this too given me ? ' he said, bend- 
ing his head in thanksgiving. ' I had not dared to 
hope this ; more is granted me than I asked. Tell 
me whence you come, and all the story of these years.' 

Hildemnnd had never seen him so simply glad and 
tender. He told of the perilous task in which he had 
been engaged. * I would fain you said a mass and gave 
thanks for me, honoured sir,' he added, * both for the 
Prince's escape and my own, for indeed I scarce thought 
to return. Even now I know not how it was that 
Wolfgang von Lichtenberg did not bring up against me 
the burning of the castle and my sharing in the war ; 
I had been a lost man had he but done so.' 

* Perhaps he knew nought thereof. I take it hia 
father was so greatly displeased at the order he took here 
that the bailiff and all others concerned in burning the 
village spake as little ever after of it as they could. Yes, 
that mass I will surely say, but I fear you may not 
tarry to assist at it, ray son, though perchance the bailiif 
may fear to lay hands on a young squire such as thou 
art become, when he looked but for a poor vagrant 
gleeman.' 

* I know — Barbara told me. How pitifully she is 
changed ! Can so few years have done this ? ' 

' Alas ! she has not suffered more than others here. 
Want and fear and toil ago the very children.* 
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'I would ahe and her parents, if they yet live, could 
have had our empty house. The good seneschal's 
family ! ' 

' Ton forfiet they may not leave Bnrgstein lands for 
those of another lord.' 

'Aye, so I did. I would fain have done Bome+.I'itiD' 
for old Wftlther's family.' 

' ' It ia hard to bid thee go, my dear son, yet I 
thon wert safely hence.' 

' Come what may I must see TJIfrio ere I lea 
valley.' 

' Thou art headstrong aa ever ! Juat so did: 
answer when last we met ! ' said ,Herr Baail, si 
'But thon wilt not find Ulfric in "the Eschthal. 
then must eat and drink ere departing;, and wh 
food is before thee I will tell thee a tale.' 

He piit such provisions as he had upon the 
and Hildemund said, ' I see hy yonr tone, revert 
that nought ia amiss with Ulfric, but whither \ 
he gone ? I had somewhat to tell him of the f 
monk of whom I spoke but now, he who ca 
Hohentwiel.' 

' Aye I But perhaps I can tell thee more 
Thomas Knades than thon canst tell me,' sait 
Basil. 

Hildemnnd listened with amazement only ec 
by hisjoy and indignation. 

' No leper ! blessed be the saints ! What 
treachery ! St. Lazarus of Jerusalem ! How cc 
forgive this man? It was a godlike thing! 
could I never have done, less atill thia Gra) 
heaps crime on crime, yet on whom no chastii 
has fallen ! ' 

' It will yet fall. And when you think of hii 
that it may be in thia world.' 

' He is not mine enemy that I should foi^ive hi 
that of my friend ; I pardon not such foes as 
Raid Hildemund, hotly. 

Pfarrer Baail smiled and shook his head, but 
no words on his indignant hearer. 
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* Where is Ulfric now ? ' Hildemnnd asked. 

* He first sought Thomas Knades with me, and then 
he went to seek his mother.' 

' Ah ! ' said Hildemund with a deep breath, as he 
realised through his love for his own mother something 
of what that meeting must have been to both. *And 
then what did he purpose ? * 

* As I understood, he thought to go to Ulm.* 

* To Ulm ! ' repeated Hildemund, longingly. * How 
my mother would rejoice to learn all this ! How she 
would give thanks that he thus pardoned his foe ! ' 

* He desired greatly to see her, and his young cousin 
also.' 

* His cousin ? ' 

' Surely, Rosilde von Burgstein, who is near akin to 
him, nearer than to Graf Lichtenberg.' 

* Ah, true. She, too, would be glad ; she loved him 
tenderly when, as a little child, she sought the Eschthal 
and listened to that angel voice of his — which, indeed, 
she long held to be verily that of a heavenly messenger.' 

* See you not, too, that she is rather his ward than 
that of the Graf, since Ulfric is not only of nearer kin, 
but head of the house, now that the line of Burgstein 
is ended in a girl. The tale of Thomas Knades touches 
her nearly.' 

* It does ! ' answered Hildemund, joyfully, as the 
fear which had haunted him on Dornroschen's account 
was thus laid to rest. 

' Aye,' continued Pfarrer Basil, eagerly, and qui to 
unaware of the course his thoughts had taken, 'had 
Ulfric again his rights, as doubtless he will one day 
have, he could protect her against all danger, nay more 
— she is grown to maidenhood, what so fitting as that 
they — the Church's leave being gained — should wed ; 
and thus would she be beyond all peril from the Graf, who 
otherwise will surely press hard that her hand be given 
to his son, that he lose not all with Ulfric's return to 
life. I spoke thereof to Ulfric, and he was well dis- 
posed to have it so. He has ever held in fond remem- 
brance the child who loved him and feared him not.' 
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Pfarrer Basil spoke with eager satisfaction. He had 
devised the plan and dwelt on it with much pleasure, 
but, looking up, he stopped short ; Hildemund did not 
know how much his countenance had betrayed until he 
saw it in the priest's startled face. 

' What have you against it ? * asked Herr Basil, 
sharply and suddenly. 

* Nought. It is as it should be,* Hildemund answered, 
rallying all his strength to meet the shock. 

* Doubtless it is. It were most unfitting to keep the 
heiress of Burgstein and Rosenthal hidden under a false 
name and in a false position, save for right urgent causes. 
The maiden is of marriageable age, and girls are then 
a perilous charge. Many may woo her, knowing not 
her name and rank, and your mother be scarce able to 
keep suitors aloof. It is not just that so heavy a burden 
lie on her. Says she not so ? ' 

* Domroschen can never be a burden. But you are 
right, reverend sir. la all then already fixed ? * 

* That I know not. Ere XJlfric claims his bride he 
must see his way to regaining his lands. The Graf lets 
not go what he once has grasped, and he is high in 
Imperial favour. Little like is it that Ulfric will at 
once recover them, the more that he counts to ofier his 
sword to Duke Ulrich.' 

' That is well,' said Hildemund, pale with the in- 
ward struggle which he had gone through while Basil 
was speaking. ' TJ^ie Duke lias need of all good swords 
which offer, and such a one as Ulfric's will be worth a 
dozen of other men's. And when Wiirtemberg has her 
lord again, he will do jftstice to Ulfric — and Dom- 
roschen.' 

But the name faltered on his lips. The vehement 
self-disgust with which he found that he could hardly 
now rejoice that Ulfric was no leper had given him 
strength to crush down the unworthy feeling, but it 
was a fresh and most keen pang to see that after all 
she might regain name and rank not through him, but 
through another. His life's aim seemed snatched from 
him. A sudden memory darted through him of how, ^^;^ 
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involuntarily, but none the less absolutely, lie himself 
had shattered Magdalene's cherished hopes. It seemed 
like retribution. Pfarrer Basil's eyes rested on him 
with mingled sorrow and displeasure. 

* My son, what is this ? ' he said. * Am I to under- 
stand that you have raised your eyes to Rosilde von 
Burgstein ? ' 

* Never,' answered Hildemund» and Herr Basil could 
not question the absolute truth of the frank look raised 
to his. * My heart's desire has been to see her restored 
to her rightful name and station ; that should be answer, 
enough.' 

* And yet P' 

* How should the Rose of Burgstein not be the 
sweetest thing on earth — the most priceless treasure in 
my eyes ? Could I have seen her close, first in childhood, 
and then in her fair, pure girlhood, and not have poured 
out for her all the love I have to give ? It harms her 
not ! None was ever harmed by a great love. Neither 
by word nor look have I given her to know of it ; she 
will only think of me as an elder brother, a trusty 
friend.' 

* See it be so ! And yet,' added Herr Basil, relent- 
ing, as he was sure to do when he had been hasty or 
sev^ere, * 'tis sore pity.* 

He looked compassionately at the young man, in 
whose face he could trace tokens of keen suffering, 
bravely suppressed ; * would I could comfort you, my 
son ! ' 

Hildemund smiled painfully. He thought that one 
to whom love was unknown and forbidden could ill 
gauge what he felt. 

' There are battles in which a man must fight alone, 
reverend sir. I pray you to forget all this. Ulfric 
must never know that his joy makes my pain. None 
worthier could I find for her, if I searched Germany 
through, and surely even such happiness as this is due 
io him after all his sorrow.' 

* True, yet it is a sore crook that one man's bliss is 
another's bane,* said Pfarrer Basil. 
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Neitlier qneationed Rosilde's eiitirp acqniesoe 
tlie arrangement. It never occurred to either 
girl had any voice in anch matters. 

' This Thomas Knades,' aaici HildiBmand, 1 
that he could endnre no more until be had had t 
face the thought alone. ' How took he I 
pardon ? ' 

A clond came over the priest's face. 

' Strack he was, and plow to believe, even wl 
found that Ulfric had forgiven fnlly and freely 
he knew that indeed he was no leper, but the evil 
w.-kS not cast out; he has sinned and disheliev 
long easily to return to the path of faith, Tet 
am his mouI shall be saved. It was made known 
that so it should be if the victim of his crime 
pardon. TJlfric has won his soul Methinks 
miin has somewhat to do m this world ot wl 
shall hereafter siy Therefore can e I to th i 
and Ulfric''i ihall be the saving ol Tl mas Knat 
wait and praj but I know that saved he shall 

'I may 1 n^tr no linger reverenl father 
shadows grow long ind my tarrying ma^ belli t 
peril on you ai «cll as me 

' Heave i bless and keep you n y de'ir son ar 

eiu ^od g fts from the gollen treannre louse 
err Basil, naing too, and looking wistfully am 
deep tenderness at Hildemnnd ; ' we meet no moi 
' Dear sir ! wherefore Bay yon so ? ' 
' I go hence, and my place shall know me no 
I am about to leave tbe Ilzthal and dwell at Hat 
where there is a lazar house. Henceforth my ta 
be to tend, and if it may be, to comfort thos 
prisoners of God on whom His hand rests ao hea^ 
Hi Idemund stood dumb. He recollected Herr 
intense shriokfUg from all that was loathsome, < 
painful ; how, on their first meeting even the c 
terrified animal had seemed ai»ony to him ; how 
had cost him a visible struggle to approach Ulfri 
ho could hardly believe his ears. 
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* I know your thoughts/ said Basil, smiling sadly. 

* Once, aye, and still even now, this weak lieart and 
weaker flesh shrank from all which could offend them. 
The more reason wherefore I should crush both. But 
not that only. Ulfric, in his struggle to overcome his 
wrath against his enemy, spake words which showed 
me my infirmity, my hardness of heart — for surely it is 
nought else — were a stumbling-block in his way. I 
vowed within myself that if he were victor in that 
hard strife I would devote myself bo this work. And his 
victory sealed my vow.' 

Hildemund understood now. Just so, with vehement, 
uncalculating self-saci'ifice would this man have acted 
at such a time ; bat his dismay could not be controlled. 

* Ah, dear sir ! it is a fearful thing to do ! Once 
within those walls you Come forth no more, and 
besides * 

* I know what you would say,* answered Herr Basil, 
the faint flush which emotion had called to his face 
fading, and leaving it if possible even paler than before. 

* The flesh shrinks back, but I shall be upheld. My 
longing is to embrace the cross and the promise of 
death. Enough for me if I can bind up some broken 
hearts. Surely if I tell the story of. Ulfric' s sixteen 
years under the curse which has also stricken them, 
they will take .coui:age.* 

* But your flock here, dear sir,' Hildemund ventured 
to plead. ' How will they fare, you gone hence ? ' 

' Alas ! my successor must indeed do little for 
them if he do not more than I,' said the priest, with 
profound melancholy. * In all these years I know not 
whether I have done anything which another might not 
have done better. Yet I love my people, and in Wiirz- 
burg it seemed as if I could touch men's hearts.' 

' Yes, yes, reverend sir ; I heard much of that when 
I was there.' 

* Did you ? * said Herr Basil, the flush returning to 
his cheek, and an eager light to his eyes. ' They re- 
member me still ? ' 
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' Moat fondly — most gratefully. All I spoke 
longed for your return.' 

' All ! ' and a look of raoumfnl yearning came 
his connteiiance. ' And I miglit hare seen thorn a 
I mrgbt— my own beloved people ! Bnt it ia 
otherwise.' 

' Oh, worthy sir, if indeed you can return ' 

' Hush, hush, no more of that ! Get thee beh 
Nay, I meant not to speak so hastily, bnt it t 
the tempter, who ia ever urging me to dra 
spate hy your voice. Surely it was his doing ( 
when I had offered myself to this work came n: 
to Wiirzbnrg, My family, unknown to me, 1 
cared it. But I may not— I will not listen. I 
is on the plougli ; I dare not turn back. And 
Though indeed I long to return and see again t 
of those whom once I bnilded up in the faith, 
whom I have ever prayed night and day, I an: 
conflict, sick of questioning. I do harm where 
wonld do good ; I scarce know right from w 
mazed am I by the clash of tongues and thot 
this distracted age. How often have I apokei 
and smitten when my Master's word would hai 
" Put up thy sword into the sheath." ' 

' My mother once said that when His ser^ 
this, He comes Himself and heals the wound, 
they have made,' said Hildemund. 

' Said like herself ! I have missed her deep t 
as a dweller in a desert would miss the spring t 
he was wont to drink dranghts of cool, refreahin 
if one day he came and fonnd a atone laid on its 
May He indeed heal where! have wounded ! ^ 
my son, my dear son, farewell. We shall s 
other's faces no more until we meet where al 
will be made plain. Pray for me, as I for yon ' 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

* This once, Mnhme ! ' 

Rosilde was standing before Frau Magdalene with, a 
laughing, supplicating look, underneath which something 
earnest was hidden. 

* To-morrow is onr greatest Saint's Day, surely I 
may wear my best to do St. Ursula honour, since I am 
to take part this year in the procession. You refused 
last year, Muhme ! ' 

* I did, and I would I could do so again. Dear child, 
until you can resume your name and station such costly 
things are ill suited to one who is but Roschen Dahn in 
the eyes of all here,' said Frau Magdalene, sorely per- 
plexed, though it went to her heart to refuse Dornroschen 
leave to wear her ancestral jewels — those jewels which 
Freifrau Faustina had sent with her to the Bannwart's 
house, and which Magdalene had felt bound to carry 
away for her in their hasty flight, whatever else was left 
behind. They had lain unseen in their casket ever 
since ; Rosilde had shown no interest in them, though 
aware of fcheir existence. A burgher maid could not 
wear such precious things, as Magdalene now reminded 
her, and Rosilde had not only been content to play the 
part of a burgher maid, but was inclined to push Mag- 
dalene's own line of indifference to show and wealth to 
an extreme. Now, however, she seemed carried away by 
the general excitement. All Ulm was preparing for the 
annual procession, in which all the fairest and noblest 
of the city were proud to play a part. There was as 
much intriguing and anxiety about it as if a post of life- 
long honour had been in question ; to have a prominent 
part was the great event in. the life of an Ulmer maiden ; 
and year by year much open or veiled triumph, many 
heartburnings and secret grudges were the outcome of 
this day. Even had Dornroschen's fair face not assured 
her of a place in the procession, she was held too entirely 
as a member of Master Philip Welser's family not to bo 
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invited. To have left her out would have been held a 
slight to the honoured and reverend counsellor which 
was not to be thought of. Magdalene had strained her 
authority to the utmost when on the preceding year she 
had declined the coveted honour for her charge. Even 
Master Welser, who alone in the household knew whom 
his roof sheltered, was deaf to her arguments, led away by 
his indulgent affection for Dornroschen, and his sense of 
the honour offered ; and Katharina Paumgartner, though 
she looked on her with other eyes, was highly displeased, 
while her husband openly expressed his disapproval and 
amazement. Dornroschen had submitted, but Magdalene 
found her refusal so difficult to justify, either to her own 
family or the public, that she could not again decline. 
And Dornroschen, full of girlish delight, had brought 
out her jewels, and loosing the thick tresses usually re- 
strained in many plaits by a silver arrow, was winding 
her pearls among them, while she pleaded, * This once, 
Muhme ! I shall never wear them again ; I know they 
only befit noble ladies, and I think that burghers' wives 
and daughters should not ape the dress of noble dames,' 
she added, with a mischievous intonation, which Mag- 
dalene very well knew was meant for Katharina; but she 
did not divine that the girl's persistency was prompted 
by the desire that for once Hildemund should see her 
arrayed as Rosilde of Burgstein. Magdalene would not 
notice the little hit at Katharina, but replied gravely and 
gently, * Nay, my child, you will not always be a burgher 
maiden, and doubtless yon will wear these jewels on 
your marriage. day.' 

' Yes, by-and-bye, when I wed a noble ! But, 
Muhme, I recollect an old saying of Barbele's — poor 
Barbele! I would I knew what had befallen her! — *'the 
street of By-and-bye leads to the house of Never." So 
will it be with me.' 

*I think not so,' said Magdalene, who, during the 
time that Ulfric had spent at Ulm after parting from 
Herr Basil, had been made acquainted with his project, 
and had seen how his first calm interest in Rosilde had 
deepened into passion, and who was far too loyal and 
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upright to allow her motherly feeling for Hildemand to 
infiaence her. *I see a fair life before thee, and an 
arm which shall guard and protect thee already out- 
stretched.' 

Several times before she had approached the sabject, 
but Rosilde either did not or would not understand 
what Magdalene was not yet authorised to put into plain 
words. The girl looked at her now with the large 
limpid eyes, which were at once frank, yet not easy to 
read. 

* You will not understand ! ' she exclaimed im- 
petuously, *yet you might, Muhme, you who married 
Kilian Dahn ! ' 

Magdalene started. All at once she perceived that 
unawares in those tender, confidential hours which had 
been so sweet to both of them, she had set before Kosilde 
an ideal of wedded love which might fatally interfere 
with that calm submission, that readiness to accept any 
suitor chosen by their family, which was expected of all 
girls. 

* One who weds a good man learns love after mar- 
riage and is a happy wife,' she answered. ' Look round 
and see if it be not so.' 

' That is true. But how if you had known Kilian 
and yet were bidden to wed — would you then have 
given yourself to any other, Muhme ! ' pursued Rosilde, 
still looking at her. 

' I — I know not,' said Magdalene, blushing as if she 
had still been a girl ; * wherefore ask such idle questions ? * 

' I know right well what I should have done in such 
a plight,' said Hosilde, lifting her head like a young stag, 
* and if need be you shall know too, dear Muhme. But 
let me forget it all now. Wbat does anything matter 
when Duke Ulrich is coming to. the city, — and 
Hildemund ? ' 

' And Sir Ulfric,' added Magdalene, upon which 
Rosilde turned impatiently away. Magdalene knew 
very well that she ought to rebuke her, and her con- 
science told her that she had always been far more in- 
dulgent to her wilful charge thim nhe would have been 
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to her had Eosildo been her own daaghter, but it was 
too lato to amend now, Ihe more that in spit« of for- 
mality and discipline being the order of tbat day, every 
Bonl in the himee had combined to spoil Domroschen, 
with the one exception of Katbarina. Presently Bonilde 
returned to the attack with, ' Miihme, if Mast '"'■-- 
says I may wear those jewels, yon will not say 

' When did my ancle ever refuse aught j 
wilfol maid 'i ' said Magdalene, too glad to es< 
such a dangerous topic as Kilian Dahn and 
oppose her liirther, and Rosilde fastened anotl 
of large pearls in her profuse light brown hail 
which golden threads run and glistened in the 
clasped aronnd her slender throat a necklet 
golden roses with centres of diamonds or rubi 

' Hildemund has never seen these,' she said, 
before a Venetian mirror, and contemplatii 
with simple and serious interest. 'Just th 
should like to wear them. Now I will show 
Master Welser.' 

She ran off. Phibp Welser's private room 
closed against her. She had become moreanc 
old man's favourite with ea-cb year which she 
under his roof, and she bad learned to love 
Magdalene looked after her lithe figure with a 
expression. She could see nothing but perples 
her ; for while Duke Ulriuh's aflaii'S had begu 
so smoothly that UIra had sect to offer him all 
iiid, if need were, to recover his duchy, anc 
about to come, nnder cover of the great annua 
to discuss the matter in jierson with the Rath 
Dornroachen were but a tangled skein. TJlfrit 
it advisable f o await the Duke's restoration to 1 
before claiming his estates, and as yet Graf Lie 
knew nothing of the blow hanging over him ; 
dalene felt sure tbat be could not long dels 
Kosilde as his bride, and she feared greatly 
project would be met, for Rosilde had shown 
fear than pleasure when their relationship '. 
made known to her, and he had claimed her 
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and kinswoman ; it seemed either as if she could not 
dissociate him from his old character, and that what she 
had not felt at all as a child, painfully affected her now, 
or else that she could only regard him as a stranger who 
came with a claim upon her, and obliged her to recollect 
she was not Magdalene's own. Since Ulfric's appear- 
ance forced this upon her, Ulfric himself was unwel- 
come. That he did not guess her feeling^s, Magdalene 
knew. Bewitched, enchanted by the wayward maiden, 
he had given himself up entirely to all the delightful 
hopes from which he had been so long severed. Mag- 
dalene's heart ached both for him and Hildemund. She 
could see nothing but pain for one or the other, or for 
both. The best she could hope was that Rosilde's affec- 
tion for her old friend and companion would remain as 
innocently frank as now. If so, if nothing aroused a 
deeper, more conscious feeling, she might yet be a happy 
wife, and make Ulfric's life glad. But Magdalene would 
have given a great deal if Hildemund had not been 
coming to Ulm with the Duke, however much she 
longed to see him again ; and to embrace her new made 
knight. 

Rosilde, on her way to Philip Welser, had met 
Katharina, sweeping by with her stately step, but she 
stopped and exclaimed, ' What is this, maiden ? Whore- 
fore are you thus decked, and whence came those 
jewels ? ' 

She could hardly credit what she saw. Such pearls 
and such a necklet she herself could not boast. 

'My mother sent them to Muhme ere she died,' 
answered Rosilde. 

' Your mother 1 they are fit for a princess ! ' said 
Katharina, in great astonishment, and then she bethought 
her that since Kilian Dahn was a soldier, others of his 
family might have followed the same trade, and carried 
off these precious things in the sack of some castle or 
city. But the owner of such goodly possessions was 
not the penniless dependent which she had hitherto 
been in the eyes of Frau Paumgartner, who, though 
proud as any noble, came of merchant blood, and 
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Dornrosclien rose considerably in her eyes. She was so 
mach moved by what she had heard that she sought 
Magdalene, and embarrassed her not a little by her 
wondering inquiries. She was evidently displeased at 
never having been toldthat Dornroschen possessed such 
valuables. Magdalene thought hovs^ true her previsions 
had been that the sight of them would cause trouble, 
but she did not guess how much more they were to 
entail. 

Rosilde opened the door of Master Welser's room, 
but stood still in the doorway, a pretty picture of 
startled confusion. Instead of being alone, as usual at 
this hour. Master WeLser was in earnest conversation 
with two visitors, who both wore knightly mantles over 
their short velvet coats, and in the broad hat of one 
waved the black and white feathers of Lichtenberg. 
They turned while, she stood hesitaiing and confused, 
and she saw their faces. With a glad cry she sprang 
forward. ' Hildemund I * she exclaimed, entirely over- 
looking and forgetting his companion. * We did not 
look for yon till to-morrow, when the Duke enters. 
Why did you not come at once to seek us ? ' 

Hildemund had tnrned red and pale as he kissed her 
hand. 

* There was much which the Duke desired to make 
known to my good uncle here ere he lays it before the 
Rath,' he said, 'and moreover there is one here who has 
a better right to greet you first than I.' 

* A better right than you ! ' Rosilde said, astonished. 
'Aye, sweet rose-bud, your cousin and guardian 

here,* said Philip Welser, in whose eyes the projects of 
Ulfric found much favour. ' Have you no word for 

himP' 

Ulfric advanced smiling, and she received his greet- 
ing with a shade of reluctance and embarrassment. 

* I saw only Hildemund,' she said, half defiantly, 
* and no one has a better right to my first welcome than 
he.' 

She lifted her ejes to his, but he dared not meet 
them, though he had braced himself up for the interview. 
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Now that it had come he found how far from complete 
his self-schooling had been. He had not betrayed him- 
self in any of those cruel hours when, together at 
Hohentwiel, Ulfric had spoken of his love, of the sweet- 
ness and charms which he had found in Rosilde. Pre- 
pared in some degree by Herr Basil, Hildemund had 
heard and made no sign, even while inwardly asking 
himself what Ulfric could know of her compared to him- 
self, who had seen her grow up, had held her as his 
dearest treasure all these years. He meant to pass 
through this last hard trial with equal success. But it 
was more difficult than he had looked for — cruelly 
difficult when Rosilde*s smiling eyes grew troubled and 
the gladness in her face changed to questioning wonder. 
He knew he was assuming a respect, a calm deference 
too unlike the terms on which they had hitherto been 
not to perplex her, but do what he would he could not 
strike that note of tender brotherliness which he sought 
to find. 

' And wherefore are you so decked, little one ? * 
Philip Welser asked, almost in the same words which 
Katharina had done, but in a far other tone, and the 
looks of both Hildemund and Ulfric reflected the fond 
admiration which he involuntarily betrayed as he looked 
at Rosilde, standing before him with her long hair 
flowing over her dark-red dress, confined only by the 
pearls wound in it, while the golden necklet encircled 
the rounded throat left bare by her square- cut bodice. 
She drew a pattern on the ground with the tip of her 
embroidered shoe, and said coaxingly, * Dear Master 
Welser, you know I am to be one of those who attend 
St. Ursula, and I would fain wear these ornaments for 
once, but Muhme likes it not, and I said I would ask if 
you deemed it well or not.' 

' And wherefore likes she it not ?' 

* She — she says — they should be kept for ray 
marriage day,' said Rosilde, colouring like her own 
flower. 

' Ah, says she so ? * said the old man, smiling, and 
glancing at Ulfric. * When that day comes we shall 
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have a fair bride, methinks. How say you. Sir 
UlfricP' 

TJlfric bent his bead, amiling too. 

' I sbal] not wear them fben,' said Rosilde, tnminp 
e, little pale, but speaking resolntely, and ae if 
make her determinsfcion known. ' They are on 
the bride of a noble, and that I shall never be,' 

' Wherefore, I pray you, sweet eonsin ? 
Ulfric, surprised, bnt yet more ainnsed than si 
and esteeming tier protest little more serions 1 
bird had finttered and pecked at him. 

' Aye, tell ns that,' laughed Philip Welser. 
fore should not the Hose of Burgstein mate an- 
peers ? ' 

He too spoke in the indnlgent tone whicl 
uses to a favQurite child. 

'I will tell you,' she answered, aware 1 
decisive moment must come in which she must 
those thoughts and feelings which had grown ■ 
growth and strengthened with her utrength e^ 
one memorable night when all her pity and s 
had been given once and for ever to the oppref 
as she stood facing all her hearers they \. 
perceive that this was no ehildish freak or 
matter, and listened gravely. ' I might say 
would not wed a noble because I have cast ii 
witli those to whom T owe everything, life itsi 
have risked tbeir own Uvea for nny sake, and 1 
and loved me, and nothing shall divide me fro 
but that is not all — not nearly all.' 

'Sweet kinswoman, none worthy to call ; 
wonid seek to part yon in heart finm these i 
worthy friends,' said Ulfric. ' Most dear indee 
they ever be ; none can ever do for yon what tl 

' Needs not to tril me that.' said Rosilde. 
touch of impatience so like hei' ways when 
came, a little ii:i|ierionK child, to the Bannwart 
tliat it called a smile to Hildemund'a face, tl 
was listening, like Ulfric, in great anxiety and 
to what she was saying. 
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' But there is more. When I learned how it stood 
between serf and noble, what deeds the lords wrought 
in the war, yes, and in peace too, and thought no shame, 
then I wished I were rather the lowlies^i peasant in 
Germany than one of a race so hated and so evil. I said 
then — Hildemund, have you forgotten ? — that I would 
be no more Ropilde von Burgstein, nor have any more 
name and rank, but give myself as Frau Magdalene 
does, to help the poor and down-trodden, and so I do, as 
in me lies, and so I will all ray life.' 

She spoke with vehemence. Philip Welser lifted up 
his hands in astonishment. 

* Dear maid, that may you well do as a noble lady,' 
said Ulfric, touched, but unshaken in his purpose, and 
knowing too little of girl nature to read the sepret feel- 
ing, which, half unknown to Rosilde herself, underlay 
and prompted her course of action. 

*I think not so,' she answered; 'the peasants hold 
the nobles in fear and suspicion, bub they ifeel otherwise 
to the burgher ; they will take gift or comfort at his 
hand without a secret curse. Ah, I would I could go 
back to Burgstein, and help our people there.' 

' Would you rebuild the cavstle, cousin ? ' asked 
Ulfric, smiling, and recollecting his own resolve that if 
a miracle could be worked in his behalf he would devote 
his life to the suifering and sorrowing. With this 
enthusiastic helper it would indeed be a pleasant task. 

*No, never. Let the castle crumble and fall; who 
knows what cruel deeds have been done therein r Bar- 
belehas told me things. . . I scarce understood her then ; 
but I remember them now. No, I would have a dwell- 
ing in the valley, and dry up all tears, and make everj 
one forget these last evil years.' 

' Alack ! ' said Philip Welser. * A child's dream, 
dear maiden.' 

* Then no more should be shed. And Herr Basil. 
. . . Ah, but he is not there. Yet I would I could go 
back. 

Hildemund had drawn a little apart while she spoke , 
Vit Ulfric, lifting his eye to a mirror opposite, caught 
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the look he was bending upon her, a look so intense and 
mournful that all his secret was told in it. Ulfric started, 
but Hildemund, unconscious of being observed, brushed 
his hand hastily across his brow, and silently left the 
room. Rosilde did not hear his step on the thick carpet, 
but as the door closed she glanced round and perceived 
his departure. Her face clouded with pain and disap- 
pointment ; she looked as if she would fain have gone 
too, but a dawning consciousness withheld her. 

*No, Herr Basil is not there,* said Ulfric, after a 
brief pause into which many thoughts were crowded. 
' But I have seen him not long since, at Hamburg, 
whither I went to have one more sight of him. He is 
serving in a hospital of the Knights of St. Lazarus, 
whose order tend not the ordinary sick alone, but also 
lepers — nay, whose Grand Master was long chosen from 
those unhappy ones.* 

He spoke^with deep feeling. * Had I known of this 
pious order formerly, surely I had sought to enter it 
when I thought myself one of those outcasts, and so had 
afc least the consolation of aiding others.* 

* But — these Knights — how can they tend the lepers, 
and not themselves fall under the like curse ? * asked 
Rosilde, astonished. 

* The Knights do but overlook all that is done ; the 
lepers tend each other, those that are least sick caring 
for the more grievously afflicted, yet is it none the less 
a holy and self-devoted life,* said Ulfric; and, in the 
pause which followed, his resolution on that far-off day 
returned with new urgency, and seemed to call for a 
fuller, more earnest accomplishment than heretofore. 
While he had rejoiced in the full tide of life restored to 
him and basked in fair hopes it had seemed a bright 
thing ; but life looked fess sweet, less sunny since he had 
surprised that look of Hildemund's. 

* And the good father ? * 

* I saw him but through a grating, for he has given 
himself up altogether, as though he were one of those he 
tends, and lives among them, and serves them with his 
own hands. Wan he was, and pale ; but there was a 
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happier look in his face than ever I remember there of 
old.' 

* But now, Sir Ulfric/ interposed Master Welser, a 
little impatient of the digression from what he thought 
far weightier matters, * were it not well to acquaint our 
Dornroschen liere of certain matters whereof we spoke 
ere she came in ? Hearken, my maid, we learn that 
Ciraf Lichtenberg is coming^ hither, as he avers, on 
affairs whereof he has to treat with the town, but as we 
guess, to meet the Duke, for so greatly have Ul rich's 
fortunes changed, that the Graf trembles for his lands, 
or rather yours — in Wiirtemberg.' 

' Graf Lichtenberg ! ' she exclaimed, shrinking to 
his side. 

* Aye, and if he set eyes, as belike he will, on one 
Roschen Dahn, and know her again, what will come 
thereof ? * 

She looked from one to the other like a friglitened 
bird. 

* Nay, fear not,* said Ulfric, soothingly, * it is time 
that I put forward my right, and give him to know I 
am a living man ; I have but bided my time, and I am 
nearer of kin to you than he, and if need be, we will 
appeal to the Rath, as Master Welser counsels, for pro- 
tection and judgment.* 

' But hearken yet, little one,' said Master Welser, in 
his kind, fatherly way, as he took her hand, * better 
yet were it if a husband's shield were over you ; then 
could no Graf in Germany claim you nor threat you 
with his son ; nought else, I think, offers security in 
these rude times, and glad my niece Magdalene and I 
am that a brave and honoured knight offers to shelter 
our rosebud. Nay, this is no time for silly maiden 
coyness ; cling not thus to me, foolish maid, but give 
this little hand in my presence to Sir Ulfric, your 
guardian and kinsman, and thank the saints he is not 
Sir Wolfgang.* 

Rosilde stood up at his bidding, but she was very 
pale, and her face was full of dismay. This was no 
maiden coyness, as Master Welser had thought; a 
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woman's feelings, a woman's strong recoil from a man 
bhe did not love were written there. 

' I cannot ! * she said, very low, and was gone before 
either could speak. 

* What ails the silly maid ? * exclaimed Master 
Welser, astonished. * What would she have ? Heed her 
not, Sir Ulfric ; she is a wayward child who knows not 
what is for her good. Truly, all the problems of the 
schools, all the crabbed manuscripts that ever were 
written were easier to deal with than to read a girl's 
silly heart. But think not of it, think not of it, Sir 
Ulfric. *Tis but that she knows not what she would.* 

* I fear me it is not so, Master Welser,' said Ulfric, 
stabbed to the very heart by the expression which he 
had seen in Rosilde's face. * I fear she knows all too 
well for me.* 

' Nay, seek my niece Magdalene, and tell her how 
the matter stands. I pray you believe this is no fault 
of hers. I know not whence the child has learned these 
peevish fancies. Never spoke she thus before. Speak 
with my niece, I pray you, good Sir Ulfric* 

Ulfric made a sign of assent. In deep and troubled 
self-questioning he ascended the stairs leading from 
Master Welser's rooms to that part of the house in- 
habited by Magdalene. He needed no guide, for this 
way had become perfectly familiar to him during his 
former visit to Ulm, when he had been a guest in 
Master Welser's house. In the anteroom of Magda- 
lene's apartments, standing together in the deep embra- 
sure of a window, were Rosilde and Hildemund. Ulfric 
paused an instant. * My love and my friend ! do I lose 
both ? * he thought, with a sharp pang of suspicion 
that Hildemund, whom he held so dear and trusted so 
entirely, had played him false. He heard Rosilde's last 
words as he approached unnoticed. 

' Hildemund ! you knew ! ' she exclaimed, and the 
words were full of pain, wonder, and incredulity. 

' Surely,' Hildemund answered, resolutely steadying 
his voice. ' Sir Ulfric spoke often thereof to me ' in 
these last months since he came to Hohentwiel. And 
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truly, sweet lady mine, nowhere can more gallant 
knight nor truer heart be found, and she who has his 
love owns a crown of honour.' 

* Think yon so ? ' said Rosilde, salt tears rushing to 
her eyes, and she broke away from him as she had done 
from Philip Welser, and fled into the inner room without 
seeing Ulfric. 

J^either did Hildemund, who turned away and 
looked out into the street without seeing anything 
there, while he muttered audibly, * The saints help me ! 
this is hard ; ' and then he started and turned as Ulfric 
laid a hand on his shoulder, looked him kindly and 
gravely in the eyes, and passed on without a word. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Long ere the hour for High Mass the streets of Ulm 
were alive with the crowd already gathered to see the 
procession pass on its way to the Minster, a long and 
devious way, since it traversed all the principal streets 
first The sun had already drunk up the mist which 
had during the night arisen from the Danube and the 
Iller, and its beams shone clear and strong, making 
the red, yellow, and green tiles on the steep roofs to 
glisten dazzlitigly, and playing in the bright waters of 
the dancing fountains. 

Such a crowd as this at a time when every rank and 
trade had its distinguishing costume could not fail to be 
a gay and picturesque sight, full of life and colour. In 
the throng pouring out of every house and street were 
men and women of every degree. Here a reverend 
counsellor made his way to the Rathhaus, easily recog- 
nised by his black velvet doublet, purple sleeves, and 
stockings to match, silver grey coat and breeches, and 
the gold chain on his breast, as well as by a certain 
dignity and conscious authority. There a burgher in 
simpler dress of dark brown steered his wife and 
daughters, arrayed in crimson satin or dark blue, 
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through the press, sbriukiug, perhaps, with uncon- 
cealed disgust from a Jew, marked out by the red and 
yellow garment which, by order of the Rath, all of 
Israelitish race were obliged to wear. 

Little groups of laughing, chattering girls clustered 
at the windows overhead, their long plaits falling over 
their shoulders, and their curls blown about under their 
little gold- embroidered caps as they commented on the 
crowd below and leant out to hang up garlands of yew 
and pine, or bright flags and shawls, and many-coloured 
carpets. Masks began to appear and play ioaad pranks, 
arousing outcries and laughter, and adding to the gay 
colouring by their motley dresses, for a carnival was 
mingled with the solemnities of the day. Workmen 
were hurriedly putting the last touches to the bowers 
and arches, decked with blossoms and fluttering ribbons, 
which were set up wherever two streets crossed, and 
where an open space offered itself little groups were 
dancing to the zither of some vagrant minstrel. Pea- 
sants came flocking in from all the district round, nobles 
from distant castles. Such an Ursul-day had not been 
seen in the memory of man, for in addition to the usual 
cause of interest there was the great event that on the 
evening before a piece of St. Ursula's veil had been 
sent to the clergy at TJlm by the Chapter of Cologne, 
and all the city were eager to do honour to the precious 
relic. It was not without reason that the canons of 
Ulm had counted on the effect of such a priceless gift 
and grace done to the city ; for the moment, the taint 
of Lutheranism which had crept into it seemed entirely 
blown away. The most heretical man in Ulm could 
not refrain from seeking the Minster and triumphing 
in his heart over the possession of such a relic as 
neither Augsburg nor Niiremberg themselves could 
surpass. 

The crowd of good-humoured faces grew denser, 
and the pressure stronger, but all inconvenience was 
taken with stolid good temper, and the hum of voices 
became one great roar of sound, though no one seemed 
to know he was speaking louder than usual. Many 
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times a great laugh had followed the invariable success 
of some togues shouting out, ' They come ! they come ! ' 
and causing all heads to turn, all necks to be out- 
stretched, long before the blare of trumpets and the 
triple boom of a cannon from the citadel, followed by 
the clang and clash of all the bells in the town, gave 
notice that the procession was really beginning to move 
forward. A way was cleared with difficulty by the 
halberds of the town guard, and slowly through the 
long square before the R^thhans moved the great banner 
of the city, preceding all the guilds in due rank and 
order ; weavers and bakers, tanners, butchers, red- 
smiths, and artists, and all the other corporations of 
Ulm, armed, and bearing the symbols of their several 
occupations, a goodly show, watched with great in- 
terest, especially by those who had relations or friends 
among them, and awakening a running fire of jest and 
comment among the spectators. Behind the guilds 
came a train yet more popular, of youths and maidens 
representing prophets and saints ; David bearing a harp, 
the Magi in Eastern costume, carrying their gifts ; 
Si. Katharine with her wheel, and Barbara with her 
tower, and chief of all, St. Ursula, followed by her long 
line of attendant maidens, with the last lingering white 
roses of autumn in their hair, and crosses on their breasts, 
all the flower of Ulmer maidens moving by with down- 
cast eyes and folded hands, demurely ignoring the 
troop of knights and men-at-arms who followed St. 
Ursula's handsome bridegroom as ho walked beside his 
saintly bride, and the crowd pressed forward in spite of 
the halberdiers, and loudly recognised now one, now 
another, and laughed and rejoiced and closed in again 
as the procession passed on, and followed in the rear 
and on either side, a dense mass of good-humoured, 
delighted human beings, prepared to enjoy themselves 
from morning to night. 

As the procession slowly swept past the mouth of 
the great Herdbriikgasse, a party of knights who had 
ridden in through the Danauthor, and had drawn rein 
to await its approach, lifted their hats, and prepared to 
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follow in the rear when it should have gone by. The 
spectators had neither time nor thought to waste on 
them, nor indeed was it generally known in the city 
that Duke Ulrich would be present on this day. He 
had desired that his coming 'should attract as little 
attention as possible ; his little troop had come quietly 
and unobserved into the town, and he sat now on the 
fine black charger to whose strength and speed he had 
at least once owed his life, with Graf Eberstein by his 
side, looking on and exchanging remarks with the 
nobles around him. 

* A goodly sight ! ' he laughed, as the festal car of 
the Innkeepers passed by, with a jovial company seated 
under the leafy bovver erected upon it, amid whose 
boughs hung garlands of feathered and four-footed 
game, while a boar's head, mighty pasties, and tall 
flagons loaded the table in front of them. ' The horses 
are as sleeTj and well-fed as the hosts themselves. I 
know not how Christopher is faring among his uncles 
of Bavaria, but truly we have seldom seen such goodly 
and plentiful victuals on our table at Hohentwiel.' 

* Well, my lord,* answered Eberstein, ' perchance 
we shall fare better at Stuttgardt.' 

' Aye ! ' said Ulrich, his face brightening, * and that 
ere long, methinks. Said I not truly when the monk 
came to us that the tide had turned ? Stuttgardt will 
not be slow to open her gates if all goes well between 
us and the Rath here. Peace ! here comes St. Ursula 
herself and her bridegroom. Methinks that had 
Etherins wedded yon stately damsel he had found himself 
speedily under her slipper ! Truly Ulm can boast of 
her pretty maidens. What say you. Von LagerstromP' 

The other knights smiled at the appeal to one who 
was known to be always a prey to a fair face, and the 
young noble answered eagerly, ' Most true, my lord ; 
one passes but now with a flying angel clasping her 
mantle, and pearls in her hair — St. Willibald ! What 
hair ! — thick as a cloak and down well-nigh to her knees ! 
— to my thinking she is the fairest we have yet beheld.' 

* Nay 1 ' said Ulrich, following her with his eyes. 
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* Many a more beautiful piece of flesh and blood has 
gone past, yet she has somewhat of air and mien that 
others lack. Hildemund, say, who plays the part of St. 
Ursula, and who that damsel even now passing may be ? ' 

Hildemund had joined t)ie Dake when he entered 
the city. He had not raised his eyes when Von Lager- 
strom spoke, but it seemed to him as if he knew before- 
hand who was near, and what would be said. Ulfric, 
on the other hand, followed her with a long gaze, which 
was like a sad farewell. No word had passed between 
them of any private nature since the evening before, and 
Hildemund did not know liow much Ulfric had dis- 
covered or how little ; but strong in the consciousness 
of having acted honourably and loyally, he waited to 
learn what that earnest, silent look should mean which 
Ulfric had cast on him. 

' My lord,' he answered, * she who represents the 
chief part is Margarethe Burkhardt, daughter of the 

Sclmltheiss, and the other maiden * he stopped and 

looked at Ulfric, as if it were rather his right to com- 
plete the explanation. Ulfric was silent, but the Duke 
understood without further words. 

* So ! ' he said, with a smile. * Come beside me, Sir 
Ulfric, I would speak with you.* 

Hildemund thought he could guess what was pass- 
ing between them in the low toned conversation which 
followed, but he was perplexed by the surprise and 
regret which presently appeared on the Duke's coun- 
tenance ; he could have thought that Ulfric had an- 
nounced some purpose from which the Duke was trying 
to dissuade him. 

He felt as if he must not look or listen, and turned 
away to Graf Eberstein, who was saying with a laugh, 

* Until now I have ever held that the heathens of 
Oologne could scarce do otherwise than they did when 
eleven thousand virgins appeared on their shores, but if 
they were as fair as these, I hold now that even so 
many were not over- numerous.' 

All laughed, and the Duke, breaking off his conver- 
sation with Ulfric, still with that look of surprise and 
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displeased perplexity on his face, gave a sign to ride 
onward, and they gradually moved into the main stream 
of spectators, flowing toward the Minster. The Duke 
started slightly, and pointed to a couple of knights 
lading in front of them, with several retainers, saying 
to Ulfric, * See yon the colours of your house ? Were 
yonder noble to look round, he might see more than he 
counted for. Mark you how the temper of father and 
son shows itself ! The Junker would ride down all who 
come in his way — see, he can scarce refrain from 
drawing sword on yonder halberdier, who bars his 
way as though Sir Wolfgang of Lichtenberg were but 
a craftsman, nntil the crowd can give back. The father 
speaks all smooth, and wins a passage by fair words 
and jests. Yet rather would I have to deal with that 
broad-shouldered churl than with the courteous hypo- 
crite his sire.' 

' Aye, my lord,' said Graf Eberstein, who heard what 
was said, ' Cruel and violent the youth is, but base, 
never. Did he but know how his father has crept and 
crouched to high place, methinks he would disown his 
name.' 

They made their way slowly through the surging 
crowd, now moving at a foot's pace, now having to 
wait many minutes at a time, but accepting delay and 
inconvenience with the same good-humoured tolerance 
as everyone else around them, and amusing themselves 
with the humours of the crowd. Graf Lichtenberg, 
looking back, presently became aware who the troop 
behind him were, but the throng between kept them at 
a considerable distance, and he could not recognise any 
faces but those of the Duke and Eberstein, who rode 
first, nor was it any part of his purpose publicly to 
accost Ulrich. If, however, he did not see all which he 
might have seen, on the other hand he had already 
beheld something which very fully occupied his 
thoughts. He too had marked the slender figure 
which had attracted young Von Lagerstrom's attention, 
and though, seeing her unexpectedly after all these 
years whom he had begun to believe must be dead, he 
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miglit not have recognised Rosilde, he knew at once the 
jewelled necklet which she wore, the roses of Burgstein, 
long an heirloom in his family, and his heaii; gave a 
great leap in his breast. ' i^onnd ! * he said to himself, 
and all the time that he was answering Wolfgang, and 
apparently marking all that went on around them, his 
busy brain was spinning the net in which his fugitive 
ward should be securely captured. 

Bending down from his saddle as there came one 
of the frequent stoppages which delayed all for a time, 
he said courteously to a craftsman standing close by, 
* Good friend, this is a fair sight, such as few German 
cities can show. Prithee how are the ladies and the 
knights who take part in the procession chosen ? By 
their fair faces or their degree ? ' 

*Both, noble sir, so they be of honourable birth,' 
answered tlie man addressed. 

' The two close behind St. Ursul should surely have 
both claims. Marked you them ? ' 

' Surely,* said the man, well pleased, ' and so they 
have. The one on the right was Elizabeth Schongauer, 
whose father is head of the cloth- weavers* guild, and 
she who walked beside her, with the long hair flowing 
loose, is akin to Mistress Dahii, cousin of my master, 
worthy Hans Paumgartner. Many a time when she 
was a child have I seen her in our counting-house.' 

* A Paumgartner, say you ? * 

* Nay, a Dahn — Roschen Dahn.' 

A sudden movement in the crowd swept them 
apart, but the Graf had learned enough. Further in- 
quiries could wait. During mass he would have ample 
time to consider what steps to take, and he was well 
pleased that Wolfgang had gathered nothing of what 
was passing, even while impatient of the dulness which 
never comprehended anything which was not put into 
plain words. This matter craved wary walking, such, 
as Wolfgang was quite incapable of, especially just 
when he was so angered and chafed at having to move 
at the pleasure of craftsmen and townsfolk, that it 
would be well if he were got within the Minster before 
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he liad harmed anyone. The Graf, anxious to avoid 
scandal, and to have time for reflection, rejoiced when 
at length the stately building came in sight, with the 
throng forced back on either side of its noble doorways, 
to let the guilds enter and take their places in their 
respective chapels, while St. Ursula and her attendants 
were conducted to the special place allotted to them, 
and the clergy advanced in gorgeous vestments and 
long array to receive them with even more solemnity 
and splendour than usual. 

The wide space within the cathedral was soon filled 
from end to end, while the sunlight from without 
streamed in through the wide portals, open to their full 
extent for this gVeat occasion, contrasting with the rich 
and varied hues of the rays which fell from the deeply 
coloured panes in the tall windows. The large number 
of townsfolk who could not find standing room within 
the Minster stood on the steps and overflowed into the 
square in a dense mass, round the guild cars, and a priest 
came out and addressed them on the story of Ursula, 
and the precious gift sent to Ulm from Cologne. It was 
a striking sight, and the intense stillness of the whole 
crowd while the priest spoke was not the least striking 
part, but there were not wanting hearts full of trouble 
in the throng, nor busy brains plotting mischief, both 
within and without the Minster, even while all knelt and 
prayed with seeming reverence. For the Duke's party 
a way had been made, but the multitude closed in again 
like a flood temporarily divided, and Graf Lichtenberg 
found himself on the edge of so compact a mass of 
people, that even had he wished it much more than ho 
did, it would have been impossible to penetrate further. 
With a sign to his little troop he turned bridle, and 
made his way back to his hostelry, the * Three Crowns/ 
where Magdalene had alighted when she returned to 
Ulra. Thence he saw Philip Welst^r when he came 
home from mass, with his family, except Hildemnnd, 
who used the pretext of being in attendance on the 
Dake to avoid meeting Rosilde. From the window of 
his chamber the Graf watched her cross the square be- 
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side Magdalene. She looked pale and weary, as she 
well might, after such an exhausting ceremony, but if 
her heart had been lighter perhaps she would not have 
moved with so spiritless a step. She was young enough 
too to resent that the great day should have brought 
her only disappointment. Ulfric was not to be seen any 
more than Hildemund, as Magdalene noted with un- 
easiness. What Master Welser had reported, and the 
little which she had gleaned from Rosilde was food for 
anxious foreboding, and then she felt sure that Graf 
Lichtenberg*s coming must lead to ill. She felt strangely 
out of tune with the general festivity, the more that her 
habitual tone of mind led her to be somewhat indifferent 
to that gift — a bit of St. Ursula's veil — in which the city 
waa exulting. 

A great banquet in the Rathhaus followed the cere- 
monies of the morning, imitated as far as possible in 
every house in the city, the richer inhabitants supplying 
means to the poorer to entertain themselves, and their 
friends, and this year the feasting in the Rathhaus was 
more profuse and magnificent than usual, because of 
the greatness of the occasion, and because Duke Ulrich 
was to take part in it. No business could be transacted, 
even had time allowed, where wine flowed so freely that 
not a few even of the council were scarcely able to 
appear at the stately dance which concluded the day. 
It was held in the great council chamber, where the 
torchlight flickered brightly on the low ceiling and the 
dark wainscoting, and the long row of grave portraits 
facing the windows, where the arms of all the chief 
families of Ulm might be seen in the painted glass, 
portraits of many generations of burgomasters, with one 
hand on their hips and the other on a table. The un- 
changing faces looked gravely down on the brilliant 
crowd below and the movements of the dancers in the 
middle of the hall, almost with a rebuke in their eyes 
which seemed to follow one and another ; but they be- 
longed to the past, and those on whom they looked to 
the present, and no one bestowed a thought or a glance 
on them. 
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Qraf Liclitenberg was not one of those assembled in 
the Rathhaus. He kept in the background until the 
morrow, when he purposed to strike a decisive blow, 
and he feared too how Wolfgang might conduct himself 
among those whom he regarded as * a burgher pack.* 
Could he have been at ease to leave him elsewhere he 
had not brought him to Ulm, but he felt the need of 
keeping him under his own eye, since his rash strictures 
on his return to Vienna upon the conduct of Graf Red witz 
at Griinau had aroused the enmity of the powerful noble, 
an enmity the more intense from the semi-disgrace in 
which he f onnd himself. Wolfgang had proved himself so 
little fitted for court life that his father found it needful 
to withdraw him from Vienna. It was evident that 
some other career than that of a courtier must be found 
for him, and the Graf was anxioftsly seeking other means 
of advanciu g his fortunes, A proj ect of a wealthy al liance 
had been ruined by his drawing on himself the hostility 
of the Redwitz family, and nothing could have been 
more opportune than the discovery of Rosilde. Graf 
Lich ten berg had never felt secure in possession of her 
lands. He had always had a lurking fear that one day 
she would reappear and demand her heritage. It must 
now be his part to forestall such a demand. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

If all Ulm had with one accord given itself up on 
the Ursultag to holiday making, by early morning on 
the next day the city had resumed its usual aspect, and 
seemed making up by added diligence for the pause 
in its nsual busy life. Again the shops and counting- 
bouses were open, aud heavy waggons rolled slowly 
through the narrow streets, and paused to be laden or 
unladen before the warehouses, and only a forgotten and 
half-faded wreath here and there remained to testify to 
the festivities of the preceding day. The space before 
the Minster, but a few hours before so densely peopled, 
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was empty, except for a small country cart drawn by 
oxen, wiich now and then crossed it, or an occasional 
worshipper going into the cathedral, where the sacristans, 
with a little troop of underlings, were removing the 
hangings and sweeping the floor, while mass went on in 
one of the chapels; or a stray customer sought the little 
shops built against the Minster, and looking like toy 
buildings at the foot of the great red tower. The work- 
shops of the freemasons who had been engaged on it at 
the end of the previous century still stood in its mighty 
shadow, but no sound came from them ; for some years 
the progress of the building had been arrested, and no 
stone was yet laid of the noble spire which was planned 
to crown the edifice. The city was always talking of 
continuing the work, but one cause and another hindered 
it, and. it was not resumed, then nor later. 

The Rath were as fully occupied as the rest of the 
townsfolk, for every member had been summoned to 
take his place to discuss the proposals made to and by 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg, and tJlm had been too long 
* gut biindisch ' for unanimity to reign in their counsels 
when aid to Ulrich was under consideration. It was 
not on such an occasion as this that the merchant city 
showed to the best advantage. The burghers were apt 
to drive hard bargains with those who needed their aid, 
and gain all the advantage they could, taking much 
more than they were willing to give. Of generosity or 
public spirit, beyond their own walls, they knew abso- 
lutely nothing ; patriotism for them meant tbe advan- 
tage of Ulm, and theirs was essentially that charity 
which ends as well as begins at home. All the self- 
control which Ulrich had so hardly learned in exile and 
misfortune was sorely tried, and those of his nobles 
who accompanied him to the Rathhaus marvelled to 
see the strong resolution with which he governed 
himself, and now yielded, now stood firm, but was ever 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg, a prince conscious of his 
station and dignity, neither to be cajoled nor threatened, 
and showing no sign of the stormy temper which once 
was aroused by the slightest opposition. While the 
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debate was going on, one of the officials had entered 
and spoken apart with the Burgomaster, who made a 
brief and hasty answer, as to something which could 
not be allowed to interfere with weightier matters, but 
when at length the treaty with XJlrich was concluded, 
to the general satisfaction of all concerned, he rose 
in his place, and glancing round for a moment to secure 
attention, said : ' Since now we have but to commit to 
writing, and to sign the conditions agreed on between 
this our city and the noble Duke of Wiirtemberg, we 
have leisure to listen unto another matter which is 
brou^ght before us. Graf von Lichtenberg claims to be 
heard touching his ward and kinswoman, who, as he 
avers, is sheltered and hidden from him under the roof 
of worthy Master Philip Welser, our honoured brother 
counsellor and fellow-townsman. Does it please you, 
worshipful sirs, that this lord appear to plead his 
cause ? ' All eyes turned in surprised inquiry on 
Philip Welser, who rose and answered : ' She of whom 
he speaks is indeed under my roof, and by my mouth 
denies his claim, and appeals to the protection and 
judgment of this council.' 

* It were well then that both parties be summoned,' 
said the Burgomaster, and there was a murmur of 
assent. 

* An it please you I will send for not only the 
damsel, but my niece, since she brought her hither, 
and can if need be tell your worship wherefore the 
maid was — I deny it not — stolen away and hidden here,' 
said Master Welser, and there was again a general 
assent, while Ulrich said, ' Since this runaway can 
scarce be any other than Rosilde of Burgstein, long 
reputed dead, whose lands lie chiefly in Wiirtemberg, I 
would fain, with your permission, my worthy masters, 
remain to hear the cause.' 

' We are honoured by your presence, my lord,' said 
the Burgomaster, and as he spoke Von Lichtenberg 
and his son entered, the Gi*af bowing with studied 
courtesy first to the Rathsherren and then to Ulrich, 
while Wolfgang looked round with a fierce and haughty 
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stare, chafing visibly at thus submitting his cause to a 
burgher tribunal. 

* Worthy sirs/ the Graf said, * I thank you that 
you thus readily lend us your ear. I might indeed in 
all right and justice claim and bear hence my ward, 
contracted in childhood to this my son, and therefore 
doubly under my authority, but far be it from me to 
show even seeming slight or discourtesy to your city or 
yourselves. Rather do I thank good Master Welser, 
that he has thus cherished and sheltered her whom I 
had believed to have perished in the sack of Schloss 
Burgstein, and make known my gratitude to his 
honoured niece, Frau Magdalene Dahn, who saved and 
guarded her in those wild and eril times, • scarce yet 
gone by, which came with the peasant war. Methinks 
there is no more to Say on the matter.' 

The temperate and courteous tone of this address 
made a strong and favourable impression on the Rath. 

* We have neither the desire nor the right to 
withhold your ward, my lord,* said the Burgomaster, 
glancing round to claim assent, * but it would seem 
that she denies yoar claim.* 

* I am her nearest of kin,' answered Von Lichten- 
berg. 

* She was promised me to wife by her father,* broke 
in Wolfgang ; ' mine she is, and mine she shall be, 
whether any here will or no — *tis all one to me.' 

' Young sir, that shall yet be seen,* said the Burgo- 
master displeased. * Law, not the strong hand, rules 
here. Master Welser, comes the maiden ? ' 

' Aye, she is here,' said Philip Welser, as the doors 
were thrown open, and Magdalene' entered, leading 
Rosilde, who had Hildemund on her other side, clasping 
fast the fingers which were very cold and trembling, 
though she seemed outwardly calm and fearless. She 
made a grave reverence to the council, where she knew 
almost every face well, from the venerable countenance 
of Philip Welser to that of the young under-secretary, 
too constant a visitor at the Welser house for his own 
peace. There was a mingled sweetness and resolution 
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in her expression wliich made her very attractive even 
in the grave eyes of the Rath, and Ulrich regarded her 
with great interest. 

* Welcome at length, fair ward and consin,' said Von 
Lichtenberg, with a faint, mocking smile, as she took 
her place, and Wolfgang surveyed her much as a hawk 
might have stared at a dove on which he was preparing 
to pounce. 'I know not by what mischance 1 have 
been long led to believe you dead, but right glad ara I 
that the truth is at length made clear.' 

* My lord, I have been among faithful friends, else 
indeed it may be I had died as you deemed,' answered 
Rosilde's clear, silvery voice, * but ward of yours I am 
not, nor know I o£ any claim you have over me, since a 
nearer kinsman lives than you.* 

* You have no nearer kinsman than myself, fair 
cousin.* 

'Therein you err,* said Ulfric, stepping out of the 
group of knights standing behind the Duke, and con- 
fronting the man who had so deeply injured him with a 
stem and fixed gaze. * f, Ulfric of Lichtenberg, son of 
your elder brother, heir of his lands and head of our 
house, stand nearer akin to Rosilde of Buigstein thar> 
any man alive.* 

* Thou ! Here ! * exclaimed Graf Lichtenberg, livid 
with dismay. * Thou ! wouldst force me to proclaim 
our shame ? Worthy Rath, this shameless man, my 
nephew indeed, but long dead to us all — must I unveil 
the truth and speak our disgrace ? I know not how he 
comes here in the company of men like yourselves, and 
among knights and nobles and this high prince, he whc^ 
however fair Jiis face and dauntless his air, has the 
taint of leprosy on him ! ' 

There was a hasty shuddering movement throughout 
the hall, and looks of horror and aversion were cast on 
Ulfric. 

* *Tis lightly said,' he answered in a deep, calm voice, 
still with his eyes fixed on the baleful and ashy face of 
the Graf ; ' men are ever willing to believe what they 
desire, and truly I think that may explain how you, 
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* Many a more beautiful piece of flesh and blood has 
gone past, yet she has somewhat of air and mien that 
others lack. Hildemund, say, who plays the part of St. 
Ursula, and who that damsel even now passing may be ? ' 

Hildemund had joined t)ie Duke when be entered 
the city. He had not raised his eyes when Von Lager- 
strom spoke, but it seemed to him as if he knew before- 
hand who was near, and what would be said. Ulfric, 
on the other hand, followed her with a long gaze, which 
was like a sad farewell. No word had passed between 
them of any private nature since the evening before, and 
Hildemund did not know iiow much Ulfric had dis- 
covered or how little; but strong in the consciousness 
of having acted honourably and loyally, he waited to 
learn what that earnest, silent look should mean which 
Ulfric had cast on him. 

*My lord,' he answered, 'she who represents the 
chief part is Margarethe Burkhardt, daughter of the 

Schultheiss, and the other maiden * he stopped and 

looked at Ulfric, as if it were rather his right to com- 
plete the explanation. Ulfric was silent, but the Duke 
understood without further words. 

* So ! ' he said, with a smile. * Come beside me, Sir 
Ulfric, I would speak with you.' 

Hildemund thought he could guess what was pass- 
ing between them in the low toned conversation which 
followed, but he was perplexed by the surprise and 
regret which presently appeared on the Duke's coun- 
tenance ; he could have thought that Ulfric had an- 
nounced some purpose from which the Duke was trying 
to dissuade him. 

He felt as if he must not look or listen, and turned 
away to Graf Eberstein, who was saying with a laugh, 
'Until now I have ever held that the heathens of 
Cologne could scarce do otherwise than they did when 
eleven thousand virgins appeared on their shores, but if 
they were as fair as these, I hold now that even so 
many were not over-numerous.' 

All laughed, and the Duke, breaking off his conver- 
sation with Ulfri(^, still with that look of surprise and 
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displeased perplexity on his face, gave a sign to ride 
onward, and they gradually moved into the main stream 
of spectators, flowing toward the Minster. The Duke 
started slightly, and pointed to a couple of knights 
^ding in front of them, with several retainers, saying 
to Ulfric, * See you the colours of your house ? Were 
yonder noble to look round, he might see more than he 
counted for. Mark you how the temper of father and 
son shows itself ! The Junker would ride down all who 
come in his way — see, he can scarce refrain from 
drawing sword on yonder halberdier, who bars his 
way as though Sir Wolfgang of Lichtenberg were but 
a craftsman, until the crowd can give back. The father 
speaks all smooth, and wins a passage by fair words 
and jests. Yet rather would I have to deal with that 
broad-shouldered churl than with the courteous hypo- 
crite his sire.' 

' Aye, my lord,* said Graf Eberstein, who heard what 
was said, ' Cruel and violent the youth is, but base, 
never. Did he but know how his father has crept and 
crouched to high place, methinks he would disown his 
name.' 

They made their way slowly through the surging 
crowd, ■ now moving at a foot's pace, now having to 
wait many minutes at a time, but accepting delay and 
inconvenience with the same good-humoured tolerance 
as everyone else around them, and amusing themselves 
with the humours of the crowd. Graf Lichtenberg, 
looking back, presently became aware who the troop 
behind him were, but the throng between kept them at 
a considerable distance, and he could not recognise any 
faces but those of the Duke and Eberstein, who rode 
first, nor was it any part of his purpose publicly to 
accost Ulrich. If, however, he did not see all which he 
might have seen, on the other hand he had already 
beheld something which very fully occupied his 
thoughts. He too had marked the slender figure 
which had attracted young Yon Lagerstrom's attention, 
and though, seeing her unexpectedly after all these 
years whom he had begun to believe must be dead, he 
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migbt not have recognised Rosilde, he knew at once the 
jewelled necklet which she wore, the roses of Burgstein, 
long an heirloom in his family, and his heart gave a 
great leap in his breast. * Found ! * he said to himself, 
and all the time that he was answering Wolfgang, and 
apparently marking all that went on around them, his 
busy brain was spinning the net in which his fugitive 
ward should be securely captured. 

Bending down from his saddle as there came one 
of the frequent stoppaj^es which delayed all for a time, 
he said courteously to a craftsman standing close by, 
* Good friend, this is a fair sight, such as few German 
cities can show. Prithee how are the ladies and the 
knights who take part in the procession chosen ? By 
their fair faces or their degree ? * 

' Both, noble sir, so they be of honourable birth,' 
answered the man addressed. 

* The two close behind St. Ursul should surely have 
both claims. Marked you them ? ' 

* Surely,' said the man, well pleased, ' and so they 
have. The one on the right was Elizabeth Schongauer, 
whose father is head of the cloth- weavers' guild, and 
she who walked beside her, with the long hair flowing 
loose, is akin to Mistress Dahn, cousin of my master, 
worthy Hans Paumgartiier. Many a time when she 
was a child have I seen her in our counting-house.' 

* A Paumgartner, say you ? ' 

* Nay, a Dahn — Roschen Dahn.' 

A sudden movement in the crowd swept them 
apart, but the Graf Imd learned enough. Further in- 
quiries could wait. Daring mass he would have ample 
time to consider what steps to take, and he was well 
pleased that Wolfgang had gathered nothing of what 
was passing, even while impatient of the dulness which 
never comprehended anything which was not put into 
plain words. This matter craved wary walking, sucb 
as Wolfgang was quite incapable of, especially just 
when he was so angered and chafed at having to move 
at the pleasure of craftsmen and townsfolk, that it 
would be well if he were got within the Minster before 
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he bad harmed anyone. The Graf, anxious to avoid 
scandal, and to have time for reflection, rejoiced when 
at length the stately building came in sight, with the 
throng forced back on either side of its noble doorways, 
to let the guilds enter and take their places in their 
respective chapels, while St. Ursula and her attendants 
were conducted to the special place allotted to them, 
and the clergy advanced in gorgeous vestments and 
long array to receive them with even more solemnity 
and splendour than usual. 

The wide space within the cathedral was soon filled 
from end to end, while the sunlight from without 
streamed in through the wide portals, open to their full 
extent for this gf eat occasion, contrasting with the rich 
and varied hues of the rays which fell from the deeply 
coloured panes in the tall windows. The large number 
of townsfolk who could not find standing room within 
the Minster stood on the steps and overflowed into the 
square in a dense mass, round the guild cars, and a priest 
came out and addressed them on the story of Ursula, 
and the precious gift sent to Ulm from Cologne. It was 
a striking sight, and the intense stillness of the whole 
crowd while the priest spoke was not the least striking 
part, but there were not wanting hearts full of trouble 
in the throng, nor busy brains plotting mischief, both 
within and without the Minster, even while all knelt and 
prayed with seeming reverence. For the Duke's party 
a way had been made, but the multitude closed in again 
like a flood temporarily divided, and Graf Lichtenberg 
found himself on the edge of so compact a mass of 
people, that even had he wished it much more than ho 
did, it would have been impossible to penetrate further. 
With a sign to his little troop he turned bridle, and 
made his way back to his hostelry, the * Three Crowns,* 
where Magdalene had alighted when she returned to 
Ulm. Thence he saw Pliilip Welser when he came 
home from mass, with his family, except Hildemund, 
who used the pretext of being in attendance on the 
Dake to avoid meeting Rosilde. From the window of 
his chamber the Graf watched her cross the square be« 
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Graf Lichtenberg made a sif?n to the Bnrgomaster 
to ask what he would, and Wolfgang came a step 
nearer, with an eager hope in his eyes, dashed by grow- 
ing fear. The Secretary of the Rath pat the usual 
questions to one under accusation, as to name and 
residence, and then looked to the Burgomaster for 
further questions, uncertain how to proceed in so 
unusual a case. ^ 

* Hark yoa, sirrah,' said the Burgomaster, * we know 
too much for it to serve your turn to lie. Why slew 
you the Freiherr von Burgstein in the Eschthal ? 
Answer fully, or the question awaits yon.' 

Kunz did not need to be told that * the question ' 
meant rack and cord, but he held his peace. 

' My lord of Lichtcnberg, if you bid him reply, 
mayhap he were less dumb,' said cme of the Rath. 

' Give answer, fellow,' said the Graf. 

* I knew he would do my lord an ill turn if he lived/ 
said Kunz, readily enough. 

* So ! And at whose bidding did you thus-? ' 
' No man's.* 

* How ! no man's ? ' 

*No man's,* he repeated doggedly. 
' Would you have me believe that no man knew of 
your intent, nor egged you on ? ' 

* No one,' he answered again, without looking up. 
All remained convinced that the old follower of the 

Graf was lying at the cost of his life for his master. 
The keen eyes of the Duke saw a gleam of relief flit 
over the Graf's countenance. 

'You hear, worthy sirs,' he said ; ' I will not suppose 
that you needed to examine this man to remove sus- 
picion of myself, but for your fui-ther satisfaction I 
will ask him more. Speak, man, knew I ought of your 
purpose ? ' 

* Nought, my lord,* answered Kunz, in the same dull, 
unchangiDg tone. 

* Have him to prison,' said the Burgomaster, and 
Kunz was led out, turning for a moment a look of piti- 
ful appeal on his lord ; then, as he met no response from 
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fchose calm and cold eyes, he muttered, ' T knew St. 
Eustace bore me malice,* and followed the officials who 
led him away. 

* A right faithful follower,' murmured the Duke, 
audibly, expressing the thoughts of all there, while the 
Q-raf, glancing at the baffled counteuances around him, 
said with half- veiled triumph, ' And now, worshipful 
sirs, please you end this matter which has kept us too 
long ; methinks, despite the claims of my fair nephew, 
I have by law aud usage the keeping of my son's 
betrothed, her parents being dead, until the marriage, 
which shall speedily take place.' 

* True it is that you have law on your side, Sir Graf,* 
answered the Burgomaster, reluctantly, while more than 
one of the Rath muttered something about giving the 
lamb to the wolf, ' and we are the last to deny a claim so 
founded.' He paused, and Ulfric made a step forward, 
but before he could speak, Rosilde rose up, and her 
movement checked Wolfgang, who had also stepped 
forward, about to speak, and it was amid a general 
silence of expectation that she said, ' Good sirs, and my 
Lord Duke, please you hear me. Since I have heard 
these things that until now a kind pity has kept 
from me, I am steadfastly purposed to marry none, least 
of all Sir Wolfgang, but to retire into a cloister. I 
pray you thwart me not; my lands I humbly resign into 
my sovereign's hands, praying him to protect me, and 
do with them as he will.' 

' And you do well ! Aye, get you to a cloister ; I 
am no mate for you. Let us go hence ; 1 would we had 
never come ! * exclaimed Wolfgang, overcome by the 
passion of shame and despair which he had vainly tried 
to master ; and he suddenly broke from the hall, leaving 
everyone taken by surprise, and touchod with unex- 
pected pity, excepting only his father, whose face was as 
dark as night. 

* Headstrong fool ! ' he muttered, * all is over now.' 
But true to the part he had played all along, he bowed 
to the Rath and the Duke, and savin": to Kosilde, ^ The 
bride of heaven, so be it, but of none else. Farewell, 
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sweet consin ; my benison on your vocation, whicli 
seemeth something sudden,' he followed his son, with a 
tumult of wrath, apprehension, and foreboding in his 
heart. 

* 'Tis pity ! ' said Philip Welser, with deep regret, as 
he left his place, and came np to Rosilde, who had sunk 
on her chair, pale and trembling, while she looked at 
Hildemund, who met her eyes now with all his heart in 
his own. * The Rose of Burgstein to wither in a 
cloister! * 

' Nay, such a contract, so doubtful, for who can trust 
either this Graf or his witness — and one so against 
nature — can scarce hold,' said the Burgomaster. *The 
matter, laid before our Holy Father, and well supported, 
will sure be given in your favour.' 

* And thus laid it shall be, on my word as a prince,' 
said the Duke, emphatically, ' were it but to baffle and 
chastise yon crafty sinner who goes out with so proud 
a crest. His Junker is worth ten of him.' 

Rosilde drooped her head as she sat, the centre of a 
little group which had gathered round her, hardly 
conscious of anything but the barrier she had raised 
between herself and Hildemund. * Let us go home,* 
she was whispering, as Magdalene bent anxiously over 
her, when a sudden outcry, a running together, a tumult 
in the square, startled all, and filled the windows with 
spectators. The Burgomaster hurried out on the 
balcony, and bent forward over the crowd. ' Hold ! 
hold ! ' those within heard him call loudly, as he vainly 
tried to attract attention. ' Know you not our laws ? 
Hold, if you would not lose right hand or life itself by 
the doomster's axe. They heed not. Master Glocken- 
giesser, call the guard ; ' and while the Secretary hurried 
out, Philip Welser exclaimed, ' 'Tis that young hot-head 
Sir Wolfgang has fallen out with a young knight, sure 
one of your train, my Lord Duke. Madmen ! they tight 
as though the streets of Ulm were a meadow by the 
Blau or the Iller ! The Graf seeks to stay them. Will 
no one part them ? 'Tis deadly earnest.' 

' One of my train ? ' said Ulrich, much displeased. 
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' and at snch a time ! Go, Eberstein, and see who has 
thus forgotten himself within the walls of this fair 
town,' 

' He is down ! Sir Wolfgang is down ! Sanctuary ! 
sanctnary ! See, the crowd makes way ! By St. Sebald 
here is the guard ! * shouted the knights at the win- 
dows. ' 'Tis Yon Lagerstrom, my lord/ 

' Yon Lagerstrom,' exclaimed Ulrich, gi*eatly 
annoyed that anything should endanger the good under- 
standing between him and the city ; * he shall dearly 
abye this.' Almost as he spoke Graf Eberstein returned. 
* A bad day's work, my lord, but young Yon Lagerstrom 
is scarce to blame. It would seem that as this unlucky 
Junker rushed home, all dazed with wrath and shame, 
he stumbled over Yon Lagerstrom, lost in gazing at a 
comely wench drawing water at the fountain, and when 
to a rough deed Sir Wolfgang added rougher words, 
belike our young spark answered not too softly, and 
then the mad Junker drew upon him and well-nigh ran 
him through unawares. He could but defend himself, 
and I trust the noble Rath will deal mercifully with him. 
Many can testify how it was.' 

* Aye,' said the Secretary, who had returned, * all say 
never was so mad an assault. They declare one would 
have thought the Junker 'of Lichtenberg sought his own 
death rather than that of his foe.' 

* Belike he* did ! ' muttered Ulfric. * Poor lad ! ' 

* Is he then dead ? ' asked the Duke. 

' As St. Ursula and all her virgins, my lord. He 
ran on the point of Yon Lagerstrom 's sword, and fell a 
dead man before his father's eyes.' 

* So the Graf finds himself landless and childless in 
one day. I could find in my heart to pity him,' said the 
Duke. 

* Good my lord, waste not pity on such a master of 
renardie. He will yet prosper and do many another 
ill deed,' said Eberstein. * It were well for the 
Fraulein here had the father fallen rather than the 
son.' 

* Aye,' said the Duke, forgetting Wolfgang iii this 
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suggestion. ' Sir Ulfric, this ward of yours may cause 
yet much ado. Best give her and her rights unto me as 
her suzerain.* 

' I do so, gladly, my lord,* answered Ulfric ; and so 
entirely were girls, especially heiresses, held as the 
property of their families, that no one was surprised at 
this summary disposal of Rosilde, without allowing her 
a voice in the matter. She looked up with fresh fear 
and anxiety as Ulfric spoke, waiting to hear what should 
follow, and the counsellors, preparing to escort theDnke 
with due ceremony from the hall, sat down again to 
learn what should be the fate of her whom they had 
seen grown up as Roschen Dahn, and had hardly yet 
realised as Rosilde von Burgstein. Hildemund gathered 
himself together, and avoided the loving look which 
Magdalene gave him. He could not bear it then. 

' Fraulein,' said the Duke, after a moment's smiling 
pause, 'this little hand which holds so many broad 
lands should of right belong to your kinsman. Sir 
Ulfric, and surely no fairer lot could be found for any 
maid. So would I have it, for in Sir T^lfric I count one 
more of those faithful friends who joined me in mis- 
fortune, and forced me to believe in truth and loyal love, 
when else I had held such things but a dream. But 
even princes, as none know better than I, cannot do as 
they would, no, not even to reward a trusty friend, and 
Sir Ulfric seeks a nobler end than sweet love and 
pleasant days, as I learn his mind is set to become a 
Knight of St. Lazarus.* 

Hildemund started, and made a movement which 
Ultric checked with a kind, authoritative word and sign. 
Rosilde lifted anxious eyes to him and Hildemund. 

' But,* the Duke continued, * I thank Heaven's good 
bounty, I have others yet whom it is my duty and my 
joy to reward, and on one of them I will bestow this 
hand, unless indeed, gentle Fraulein, your mind be 
irrevocably set on the cloister and a religious life? * 

' It is, my lord,' said Rosilde, imploringly ; * I pray 
you believe me.* 
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' I must, and sin it would be to cross so true a voca- 
tion, though grieved for your sake I am, Sir Hildemund ; 
for fain would I have given the maiden whom you have 
so loyally guarded to him who saved my life and de- 
livered my son from captivity. But you hear her re- 
solve.' 

*My lord, I knew not that you meant Hildemund,' 
faltered Rosilde, with naivete which called a smile on all 
the grave listening faces around the council board, and 
made the Duke laugh outright. 

' There, take your bride. Sir Hildemund,' he said ; 
' it would seem we shall hear no more of the cloister. 
Truly I think that face will better befit the matron's 
coif than the nun's veil.' 

Hildemund advanced, glowing with rapture and sur- 
prise, yet with a generous pang for Ulfrio. 

* My noble master,' he said, * most thankfully do I 
acknowledge your goodness, and truly will I seek to 
merit it, though such a guerdon is beyond the merit of 
any man. But I think I speak the desire of the Edel- 
fraulein as well as my own when I pray you to give me 
but her hand, and to bestow her domains on the noble 
friends of whom you truly say you have no lack. I am 
not of birfch which fits me to take my place among them 
as landed lord.' 

* The maiden and not the lands ! ' answered Ulrich, 
in surprise, but far from ill pleased. ' Nay, Burgstein 
at least should be hers, but that domain lies in 
Thuringia ; it is not mine to keep or withhold ; it is a free 
fief.' 

' The Fraulein has but to retain it ; none can claim 
it at her hand ; it is hor stammschloss,' said the Burgo- 
master ; * surely that she will not let go.' 

' No,' said Rosilde, lifting her shy and smiling glance 
to Hildemund, and each thought of what she had said 
of Burgstein to Philip Welscr. -For a moment as their 
eyes met they forgot all but each other, while Ulfric, as 
he stood apart and looked at them, thouerht that not 
oven as the leper of the Eschthal had he fully learned 
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what the loneliness of life could be, yet drank of the 
bitter cup of self-sacrifice which he had set to his lips 
without faltering, arid set his face steadfastly to mount 
a loftier, if a less flowery path than that of happier 
men. 
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